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TR childhood, every ob- 
force. of novelty ; - and the mind, 
ſoft like wax, yields to every im- 
preſſion, good or bad. To cheriſh 
the former and to prevent the lat- 
ter, is the province of the mother ; j 
for as ſhe is entruſted by Provi- 
dence with the government of her 
children during their tender years, 
the 


ject ſtrikes the mind with the | 


t „ 
the mind ought to be no leſs her 
care than the body. 


Tus children of Princes are in a 
critical ſtate with reſpect to edu- 
cation: they have none but / their 
mother to preſerve them from the 
corruption of flattery and fawning. 
If they have loſt her * they 
are undone. * 
Ir has fallen to your Majzsmy' $ 
lot, to take the lead i in the educa- 
tion of a numerous and hopeful 
Royal Family ; and F fame ſpeak 
true, Providence has not in reſerve 
a perſon more worthy of that im- 
portant office: it is laborious in- 
deed, but pleaſing to a mother, 
May 


Li J 
May Heaven, proſpering your ma- 
ternal tenderneſs and perſeverance, 
make your children what you wiſh 
them to be, affectionate to their 
parents, kindly to their dependents, 
and in time illuſtrious examples' of 
good conduct to the Britiſh nation, 


A Royal Family ſo educated may 
be relied on as a firm n to 


the Throne. 


Tux purpoſe of this Eſſay is to 
evince, that the culture of the 
heart during childhood, is the chief 
branch of education. I have little 
doubt of convincing thoſe who are 
diſpoſed to give attention; but dry 
ſubjects ſeem at preſent not to be in 
requeſt. 


1 
requeſt. One ſure way there is to 
procure attention; and I know no 
other,” If your Majzsry will gra- 
ciouſſy condeſcend to patroniſe this 
little Work, it will become faſhion- 
able: every one will read: a num 
ber will approve; and perhaps a 
few will ſeriouſly think of a re- 


formation. 


Bur imitation is more perſuaſive 
than exhortation. Though in this 
degenerate age, our women of fa- 
ſhion, neglecting domeſtic concerns, 
ſeem to think every hour loſt that 
does not pals in a crowd ; yet your 
MajzsTy's exemplary conduct can- 
not fail to have great influence. 
—_— it will reclaim to a more ſe- 

date 


(2. 

date and more rational tenor of 
life; and your proſelytes, happy in 
the change, will chearfully teſtify 
to the world a ſacred truth, That a 
mother's ſweeteſt pleaſure, ariſes 
from preparing her children, by 
virtuous education, to be happy in 
this life, as well as in the life to 
come, 


May your Majzsrv's life be long 
and proſperous, not only for your 
own ſake, but- for that of our Sove- 
reign, of your Royal Iſſue, and of 
MT Nation. 


Your devoted Subject, 


HENRY HOu. 


March 1781. 
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INTRODUCTION.) 


"HE mind of man is a rich ſoil, e 
productive equally of lovely flowers 

and noiſome weeds: Good paſſions and 

impreſſions are flowers which ought care- 

fully to be cultivated : bad paſſions and 

* KA impreſſions 

+ The Head is the ſeat of thinking, deliberating, 
reaſoning, willing, and of all other internal actions. 
The Heart is the ſeat of emotions and paſſions ;. and 


of moral perceptions, ſuch as right and wropg, good 
and bad, praiſe and blame, &c. See Elements of Cri- 


ticiſm,” edit. 3. vol. II. page 507. - 
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impreſſions are weeds ' which ought to be 
diſcouraged at leaſt, if they cannot be to- 
tally rooted out. Such moral culture is 
no ſhght art: it requires a complete know- 
ledge of the human heart, of all its Ty 
and of all its biaſſes. 


As . made in childhood are 
the deepeſt and the moſt permanent, the 
plan of our Creator for giving acceſs to 
the heart, even in that early period, can- 
not be {too much admired. The firſt 
thing obſervable is, an innate ſenſe that 
enables us to diſcover internal paſſions 
from their external ſigna . As that ſenſe 
is of prime uſe in every period of life, 
ir is early diſplayed; indeed as early as 
the ſenſes of ſeeing and hearing. An in- 
fant on the breaſt diſcerns good or bad 
humour in its nurſe, from their external 
ſigns on her countenance, and from the 
different tones of her voice. Next, theſe 

| "Gs 

Elements of Criticiſm, edit. 5. vol. I. p. 441. 
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ſigns and tones affect the infant different- 
ly: a ſong or a ſmile, chears it: a harſh 
look or _ makes it SE or AY it 
in awe. * 


By theſe means, the human heart lies 
open to early inſtruction; and is ſuſcep- 
tible of having proper notions ſtamped 
on it, ſach as thoſe'of right and wrong, | 
of praiſe and blame, of benevolence and 
ſelfiſhneſs, of yours and mine. The great 
utility of fach notions, will appear from 
oppoſing them to various abſurd notions 
and opinions, which never could have 
prevailed in the world, had they not been 
inculcated during infancy. Take the fol- 
lowing inſtances. Stories of ghoſts and 
hobgoblins heard for the firſt time by 
one grown up, make no impreſſion un- 
leſs it be of laughter; but ſtamped on 
the mind of a child, they haraſs it inceſ- 


ſantly, and are never wholly obliterated. 
Many Popiſh doctrines are contradictory 


to 
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to common ſenſe; and yet held to be ſelf- 
evident, becauſe they were inſtilled du- 
ring childhood. What is it that can 
rivet in the mind of any one the ſtrange 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, but the 
taking advantage of early youth, which 
is ſuſceptible equally of every impreſſion, 
right or wrong? Were that doctrine re- 
ſerved for adult perſons, it would be re- 
jected by all for its eminent abſurdity. 
The low people in Spain have little other 
notion of a Chriſtian, but of one who 
ſigns himſelf with the croſs ; and yet are 
prone to blood and ſlaughter againſt eve- 
ry perſon who forbears that trifling cere- 
mony. When notions that have no foun- 
dation in nature take ſuch hold of the 
mind, 1t cannot be doubted but that no- 
tions grafted on ſome natural principle 
or affection will be equally permanent. 
Therefore, let it be the firſt care of pa- 
rents, to inſti] into their children right 
notions, which can be done by looks and 

N geſtures, 
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geſtures, even before a child is capable of 
underſtanding what is ſaid to it. With 
regard to families of diſtinction in parti- 
cular, this branch of education is of the 
higheſt importance, Even before the age 
of ſeven, notions of rank, of opulence, 
of ſuperiority in the children of ſuch 
families, begin to break out, and to ren- 
der them leſs obſequious to diſcipline 
than in their more tender years; if ad- 
mitted to take peaceable poſſeſſion, adieu 
to education of any ſort, 


RovssEAv advances a ſtrange opinion, 
that children are incapable of inſtruction 
before the age of twelve, This opinion, 
confined to the underſtanding, 1s per- 
haps not far from truth. But was it his 
opinion, that children before twelve are + 
capable of being inſtructed in matters 
of right and wrong, of love and hatred, 
or of other feelings that have an original 
ſeat in the heart? If it was, groſs muſt 
have 
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have been his ignorance of human na- 
ture. And yet that this was really his 
opinion, appears from his inſiſting that 
a child ought not to be puniſhed for tel- 
ling a lie; which can have no founda- 
tion, other than that a child is not con- 
ſcious of doing wrong when it tells a lie, 
more than when it tells truth. If the 
moral difference between truth and falſe- 
hood be innate, which it ſurely is, why 
ought not a child to be puniſhed for tel- 
ling a lie, if the vice cannot be reſtrained 
by gentler means ? 


IN ANcx is a buſy ſcene, and yet little 
attended to, except for the ſake of health. 
As this period 1s ſhort, every opportunity 
ought to be taken, for inſtilling right 
notions and making proper impreſſions. 
The infant, at the ſame time, is buſy in 
gathering for itſelf a ſtock of ideas from 
the various objects of the external ſenſes, 
ready to be uttered as ſoon as it can ſpeak, 


which it can do commonly before the age 
of 
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of two: the difficulty it has to ſtruggle 
with, is not want of ideas, but want of 
words. It is wonderful to what degree 
very early. A child named Martha, three 
years old, had been told jocularly, that 
Martha or Mattie was an ugly name, and 
that ſhe ought to have been called Matil- 
da. The child was overheard ſaying to 
a younger ſiſter, who had not yet got the 
uůſe of her tongue, When you can ſpeak, 
vou mult not call me Mattie, but Ma- 
„ tilda.“ There are inſtances without 
number of the ſame kind; and in tra- 
cing the progreſs. of the mind, they de- 
ſerve well to be recorded. 


. Tug education of girls is by nature 
entruſted to the mother; and of boys, 
till they are fit for regular diſcipline at 
ſchool. The father occaſionally may give 
a helping hand, but it can only be occa- 
ſionallyy. 


Thus 


1 — 2 
— — 
— — * 
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Tuus the culture of the heart during 
childhood, the moſt precious time for ſuch 
culture, is a taſk with which females only 
are charged by Providence; a vocation 
that'ought to employ their utmoſt ſaga- 
city and perſeverance ; a vocation not in- 
ferior in dignity, as will appear afterward, 
to any that belongs to the other ſex. Yet 
children, during that precious time, are 
commonly abandoned to nurſes and ſer- 
vants. The mother is indeed attentive 
to the health of her child; and flatters 
herſelf that nothing further is required 
from her. But it cannot be expected, 
that early education will be regarded by 
a mother who is ignorant of its advan- 
tages. 


Tuis is deplorable; eſpecially as there 
are ſeveral obſtacles to a remedy. One 
is, that there is no ſchool, public or pri- 
vate, for teaching the art of cultivating 
the heart. Nor is it an art of a flight 

| | kind: 
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kind few arts are ao6re-eomplibated26r 
more profound. Another is, that this 
art, as the world goes, appears to be little 
in requeſt; und I believe, is ſeldom 
thought of in chuſing a wife. A young 
man, inchned to avarice, diſcovers no 
virtue 1 in a young woman but a plenti- 
ful fortune. Another, addicted to the 
pleaſures of ſenſe, regards beauty only: 
A prudent man, having nothing 3 in view 
but an agreeable companion, is- ſatisfied 
with a ſweet-temper and affable manners. 
The art of training up children is never 
thought of, nnn. 
dual ia mother.” " ue, 2111 


* 12 3 | 7 © 
4 1 


E AL to have ſuch obſtdeles removed, 
ſuggeſted to me the following Eſſay. Sen- 
fible I am, that i in its preſent looſe attire, 
it is ſcarce fit to appear in public 3 ; but 
may not the uncertainty of life i in an ad- 
vanced age, plead my excuſe? I ſhould 

have 6d with regret, had any thing 
. B been 


— 
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been left undone by me, that could be- 

nefit my fellow, creatures, Were it ge- | 
nerally underſtood, that the education of _ 
children is the-mother's peculiar province, 

an important truſt committed to her by. 

her Maker, education during that early 
period, would, I am perſuaded, be carried 

on more carefully than it is at preſent. 
With reſpect; to the education of female 
children in particular, genteel accompliſh- 
ments, ſuch as muſic and dancing, need 

not be rejected; but in order to accom- 

pliſh them as mothers, che knowledge of 
human nature and the art of improving 

the heart, ought chiefly to be inſiſted on. 
This art would have a ein influence 


| ſtead of roaming rep = wankes oc- 
| cupation at home, the dignified occupa- 

| tion of educating. their children, would 
| be their moſt charming, amuſement. The 
| huſband, happy in his wife and in his 
children, would in no other place find the 
| comfort 
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comfort of his own houſe. The children, 
early inſpired with morality and religion, 
would be prepared to perform with” ala- 
crity every duty, and to ſtand firm a- 
* wy ee N20 N 
| : | rv 
Mow diſtant from much a ſtare are per- 
ſons in high life, who, in great cities; are 
engaged in a perpetual round of pleaſure 
Take for inſtance routs and card-afſem- 
blies. Excepting thoſe at the card- tables, 
who make but a ſmall part of the com- 
pany, the reſt ſaunter about, looking at 
one another, wiſhing in vain to have 
ſomething to ſay. Whether frequency 
does not render ſuch meetings wofully 
inſipid, I appeal to thoſe who paſs much 
of their time in them. And yet, for ſuch 
paſtime, married women not only neglect 
domeſtic conomy, but even the educa- 
tion of their children. Unhappy mor- 
tals to be thus deluded by a mere ſha- 
dow ! Their only reſource for their chi 
| dren, 


dren, is a boarding ſchool; which is not 
a little hazardous for girls, who by their 
number eſcape ſtrict attention; and who, 
in the moſt tickliſh period of life, are 
more apt to follow bad example than 
good. Young ladies of rank, carried 
from the boarding ſchool to the diſſipa- 
tion of high life, are not likely to behave 


better chan their mothers did before them. 


The fruits of ſuch education are but tuo 
apparent. Formerly, neither di vorce nor 
ſeparation were much heard of: they 
have now become ſo frequent, as ſcarce 
to make a figure in à news- paper. A 
young woman engaged in affection to a 


lover, is forced by her parents into what 


is termed a more ad vantageous match. 
Nature pre vailing over conſcience, ſhe 
yields to her lover againſt her duty. That 
miſerable woman is ſurely entitled to forme 
ſhare of pity'; but a lady who lives al- 
ways in public, ſeldom has that excufe 
for deſerting her huſband. Genuine love 


18 
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is a tender plant chat cannot even take 
root in a crowd ; for an impreſſion, if 


made, is baniſhed by the next new face. 


Young women in high life are married 
at the will of their parents, without any 
perſonal attachment; and if one of them 
go aſtray, ſhe has not love for an excuſe, 
but downright; appetite for variety. It 
is not difficult, I ſuſpect, to find ſuch a 
woman, who would prefer her huſband 
before her gallant, were they equally 
new to her. Oh! Babylon, Babylon, the 
terror of nations, but the fink of ini- 
quity. bun 112) 2 | | 


B1ppiNG adieu to ſuch perſons as irre- 
claimable, I cannot deſpair of a reforma- 
tion in the more ſober part of the female 
ſex, if the importance of cultivating the 
heart of their children be ſet in a clear 
view. My expectations are the more 
ſanguine, from my acquaintance with ſe- 
veral women of diſtinction, who conſider 
019K the 
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the education of their children as their 
indiſpenſable duty, and who take great 
delight in it. One lady there is of high 
rank, whom J forbear to name, being 
afraid of diſpleaſing her. I ſhould o- 
therways propoſe her as a 'pattern, not 
merely for imitation, - but for emula- 
tion: to excel her, inſtead of pain, would 
give her ſatisfation. I cannot readily 
form a wiſh more beneficial to my fel 
low citizens, than that her talent for 


educating children ſhould become ge- 


neral; and be exerciſed by every mo- 
ther with that s {kill and perſeve- 
rance, 


Ir appears unaccountable, that our 
teachers generally have directed their in- 
ſtructions to the head, with very little 
attention to the heart. From Ariſtotle 
down to Locke, books without number 


have been compoſed for cultivating and 


041 ihe the underſtanding : few in 
proportion 
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proportion for cultivating. and improving 
the affections. Yet ſurely, as man in- 


templative being, che 8 of, a 
young man to behave properly in ſociety; 
is of ſtill greater importance than the 
making him even a Solomon for know- 
ledge. Locke has broached the ſubject, 
and Rouſſeau has furniſhed many ingeni- 
ous hints, The following Looſe Thoughts 
on the ſame ſubject, are what have oc- 
curred to me enn 


pak D education 1 illuſtrated 
by comparing it with its oppoſite. The 
following account is given by Le Brun 
of thoſe kings of Perſia who have inhe- 
rited by blood. This king is abſolute 
in the ſtricteſt ſenſe; for he diſpoſes 
* of the lives and properties of his ſub- 
«- jets without control. He is born in 
* the ſeraglio, and kept there in priſon, 
« ignorant of what paſſes in the world. 


„When 


o 
” 
ͤSñDWꝛ»—— — — —— — ͤIU 
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When arrived at a certain age, he is 
taught to read and write by a black 
4 eunuch, is inſtructed in the Maho- 
metan faith, and to bear an impla- 
cable hatred to the Mahometans of 
Turkey and of Indoſtan; but not a 
“ fyllable of hiſtory, of politics, nor even 
© of morality. Far from being teaſed 
«with things that require application, 
4 he is ſet looſe to ſenſual pleaſure the 
moment the impulſe takes him. Opium 
« js procured for him, and other drugs 
that excite voluptuouſneſs. At the 
death of his predeceſſor, he is led 
from his priſon to the throne, where 
“0 all. proſtrate - themſelves before him, 
« with expreſſions of the moſt abject ſer- 
« vility. © Surpriſed, nay ſtupified, with 
* a ſcene ſo new and extraordinary, he 
© conceives all to be a dream; and it re- 
* quires time to render the ſcene fami- 
* liar. As he is incapable of inſpiring 
“ affeftion or even good will, his cour- 
tiers 
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te tiers have no view but to make a pro- 
+ perty of him. Far from offering him 
good advice, they keep him ignorant 
in order to miſlead him. Thus the Per- 
ſian kings paſs their vigour in luxury 
and voluptuouſneſs, without the leaſt 
* regard to their people or to their own 
reputation.“ Carneades the philoſo- 
pher obſerved, that the ſons of princes 
learn nothing to purpoſe but to ride 
the great horſe; that in other exerciſes 
* every one bends to them; but that a 
* horſe will throw the ſon of a king with 
„ no more remorſe than of a cobler.“ 
Muſt I be obliged to think, that the fore- 
going deſcription, with a few flight va- 
riations, may ſuit the greateſt part of 
thoſe who, in France and England, were 
born with. the certainty of inheriting a 
great eſtate ? © If there is any characte- 
* riſtic peculiar to the young people of 
„ faſhion of the preſent age, it is their 
* lazineſs, or an extreme unwillingneſs 

= "WD 
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to attend to any thing that can give 
them trouble or diſquietude ; with- 


cout any degree of which they would 


„ fain enjoy all the luxuries of life, in 
« contradiction to the diſpoſitions of 
Providence, and the nature of things. 
« They would have great eſtates without 


< any management, great expences with- 


« out any accounts, and great families 
« without any diſcipline or economy : 
in ſhort, they are fit only to be inhabi- 


© tants of Zabberland, where, as the child's 


« geography informs us, men lie upon 
„their backs with their mouths open, and 
it rains fat pigs, ready roaſted.” The 
World, No. 157. Lord Cheſterfield, the 
moſt agreeable of writers, expreſſes him- 


_ ſelf with peculiar ſpirit upon a different 
branch of this character. As for the mo- 


dern ſpecies of human bucks, I impute 
their brutality to the negligence or to 
© the fondneſs of their parents. It is 


& obſerved in parks among their betters, 


* the 
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the real bucks, that the moſt trouble- 
ſome and miſchievous are thoſe who 
rere bred up tame, fondled, and fed 
* out of the hand, when fawns. They 
* abuſe, when grown up, the indulgence 
* they met with in their youth; and 
« their familiarity grows troubleſome and 
* dangerous with their horns *,” 

Faw 


A young man born with the certainty of ſac. 
ceeding to an opulent fortune, is commonly too much 
indulged during infancy, for ſubmitting to the autho- 
rity of a governor, Prone to pleaſure, he cannot 
bend to the fatigues of ſtndy ; his mind is filled with 
nothing but plans of imagined happineſs, when he 
ſhall have the command of that great fortune. No 
ſooner is he in poſſeſſion, than he ſets looſe all his 
appetites in purſuit of pleaſure. After a few years 
of gratification, his enjoyments by familiarity and ea- 
ſineſs of attainment become languid, and at length 
perfectly inſipid. In the mean time, a total neglect 
of ceconomy reduces him ta ſtraits, his debts multiply 
and become urgent; and he is in the higheſt flow of 
diſſipation, when his enjoyments are at the loweſt 
ebb. Diſſimulation now ſupplants the native candour 
of his temper. He muſt promiſe when he knows he 
cannot perform, and muſt careſs a dun who is his aver. 
ſion. Deſpairing to retrieve his affairs, he abandons 
himſelf to profligacy : his peace of mind is gone; and 
5 he 
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Few articles concerning government 
are of — importance, than good edu- 
cation. 


be is now more wretched than formerly happy. Op- 
poſe to this meteor, a young man without fortune, 
who muſt labour for his bread. He is educated to a 
calling which he proſecutes with induſtry, but for ſome 
time with little profit. By perſeverance his circum- 
ſtances becoming eaſy, he thinks of marriage. He de, 
lights in his wife and children ; and his grand obje is 
to make a fortune for each of them. They are all put 
into a good way of living. One of his ſons is aſſumed 
as his partner in buſineſs ; upon whom by degrees is 
devolved the laborious part, And now, our merchant 
finds ample leiſure to indulge in the comforts of fociety, 
He ends his days with a grateful ſenſe of the goodneſs 
of Providence, in beſtowing bleſſings on him, with a 
liberal hand. Let us compare. — But there is no com- 
pariſon, No man of ſenſe would chuſe to be the per- 
ſon firſt deſcribed. A man on the contrary muſt be 
ambitious beyond meaſure, who would not be ſatisfied 
with the lot of the other. I can figure no ſtate more 
happy, if it be not that of a man who for years has 

applied himſelf to bulineſs, ſweetened by a taſte for 
letters, Fortune throws into his lap a large eſtate, of 
which he had no expectation. Having been taught by 
experience that his own wants are eaſily ſupplied, he 
exerts his uſual induſtry to make his friends happy, 
and to remedy the wants and diſtreſſes of his fellow 
creatures. Can any ſtate be figured more oppoſite 
than this to that firſt mentioned, with reſpec to eyery 
comfort of life ? ? 
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cation. Our moral duties are circum- 
ſcribed within preciſe bounds; and there- 


fore, may be objects of law. But man- 
ners, depending on an endleſs variety of 


circumſtances, are too complex for law; 
and yet upon manners chiefly depends 
the well-being of ſociety. This matter 
was well underſtood among the ancient 
Romans. Out of the moſt reſpectable 


citizens were elected cenſors, whoſe pro- 


vince it was to watch over the manners 
of the people, to diſtinguiſh the deſerving 
by ſuitable rewards, and to brand with 


diſgrace every groſs tranſgreſſion. But 


in an opulent nation, it is vain to think 
of ſtemming the tide of corruption. To 
give vigour to the cenſorian office, it in- 
diſpenſably muſt be exerciſed by men of 
dignity, eminent for patriotiſm, and: of a 
character above exception. But as ſuch 
men were not to be found among the 
degenerate Romans, the office vaniſhed, 


and has not been revived in any mo- 
3 = 
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dern government: nor, indeed, does there 
exiſt any government ſo pure, as to ad- 
mit that delicate inſtitution. Our only 
reſource for exerciſing that important of- 
fice, are fathers and mothers. May it fink 
into their hearts, that we have no rehance 
but upon them for preventing univerſal 
corruption, and of courſe diſſolution of 
the ſtate, It might indeed have been ex- 
peed, that the parental cenſorian office 
ſhould be countenanced and encouraged 


by people in power. Though the legiſla- 


ture can do little, the Sovereign and his 


miniſters may do much, both by exaraple 
and precept. It is in their power to bring 
domeſtic diſcipline into reputation, which 
would excite parents to redouble their di- 
ligence. Much need, alas! is there for 
ſome ſuch exertion, conſidering the defec- 
tive ſtate of education in this iſland. So 
little notion have the generality of its im- 
portance, that if a young heir get but a 


ſmattering of Latin or of French, he is 


held 
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held to be an accompliſhed gentleman, 
qualified for making a figure. What if 
a perſon who hath carefully bred up a fa- 
mily, and added to the ſociery a number 
of virtuous citizens, male and female, 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by ſome mark of 
honour, which, at the ſame time, would 
add luſtre to every individual of the fa- 
mily? What if men of genius were en- 
couraged by fuitable rewards to give us 
good ſyſtems of education? When a 
man has taught a public ſchool for 12 or 
15 years with fucceſs and applauſe, why 
not relieve him from his fatigue by a 
handſome penſion, enabling him to con- 
fine his attention to a few ſelect ſcholars ? 
I offer theſe as hints only. It will not be 
difficult co multiply them. 


IT is of the utmoſt importance to the 
nation, and to the King and his miniſters, 
that young men, to whom it may befall 
to ſerve their country in parliament, 

ſhould 
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ſhould be carefully educated, and in par- 
ticular be fairly initiated in the ſcience 
of politics. Were the members, in ge- 
neral, of the two houſes expert in that 
{cience, there would be no ſuch woful di- 
viſion among them as at preſent. A clear 
fight of the public good, would at leaſt 
damp the vile appetite for the loaves and 
fiſhes that governs many of them. If 
they could nat-entirely approve the con- 
duct of the miniſter, for what miniſter is 
always right in the popular opinion, they 
would admoniſh him in - ati, amicable 
manner; and if they could not prevail, 
would wait patiently for a more favour- 
able opportunity. This, indeed, would 
be patriotiſm, of which the diſcontented 
party endeavour in vain to put on the 
maſk. It is believed, that the late Sir 
Robert Walpole beſtowed great ſums up- 
on writers, for juſtifying his meaſures. 
It would be a more ſolid plan, to engage 


tutors of n and other teachers, to 
inſti} 
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inſtil into their pupils a due ſubmiſſion to 
government, and to teach them this uſe - 
ful leſſon, That tlie publie never ſuffers ſo 
much from an unſkilful miniſter, as from 
a factious oppoſition. Why not ſchools 
for teaching the ſcienee of politics, erect- 
ed at the expence of the publie, as ſchools 
are for teaching the art of war? Such 
an inſtitution, inconſiſtent indeed with 
abſolute monarchy, would ſuit admirably 
the conſtitution of Britain. Sure I am, 
that never in this iſland was there more 
occaſion for ſuch ſchools, than in the 
preſent time, — men venting doctrines 
even in parliament, ſubverſive of order 
and good government, tending to cor- 
rupt the whole maſs of the people, and 
to authoriſe every degree of licentiouſ- 
neſs. 4 


AN anecdote concerning Lycurgus, 
made a figure in ancient Greece. He 
* into an aſſemby of Spartans two 

D daogs, 
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one tame and gentle, the other wild and 
Kerce. ' © Know, ſaid he, that theſe dogs 
are not only of the ſame mother, but 
* of the ſame litter. The difference of 
their temper proceeds entirely from 
* their education, and from the — 
** manner of their being trained. 


Pa RENTS.! ! your children are not your 
property. They are entruſted to you by 
Providence, to be trained up in the prin- 
ciples of religion and virtue; and you 
are bound to fulfil the ſacred. truſt. You 
owe to your Maker, obedience: you owe 
to your. children, the making of them 
virtuous : you owe to your country, good 
citizens ; and you owe to ourſelves, affec- 
tionate children, who, during your gray 
hairs, will be your ſweeteſt comfort and 


firmeſt ſupport *. 
IN 


»Crates the philoſopher, wiſhed to be on the pi- 
nacle of the higheſt ſteeple: of Athens, that he might 
cry aloud to the citizens, Oh ſenſeleſs generation; 
« how fooliſh are ye to heap up wealth, and yet to 
tc negled the education of your children, for whom 
« ye amaſs it!“ 
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In gathering materials for this work, 
I have adhered ſtrictly to the ſyſtem of 
nature; and have given no place to any 
obſervation or conjecture, but, what ap- 
peared clearly founded upon that ſyſtem, 
upon ſome noted principle, feeling, or fa- 
culty. Rouſleau has unhappily too much 
imagination to be confined within ſo nar- 
row bounds : he builds caſtles in the air, 
and in vain endeavgurs to give them a 
foundation. His Emile, however, with 
all its imperfections, is a work of great 
genius; and he has given many hints 
that deſerve to be proſecuted. Compare 
his performance with others on the ſame 
ſubject, and its ſuperiority will appear in 
a ſtriking light. Compare it with a book 
intitled, Inſtructiont for educating a Daugb- 
ter, attributed, I muſt believe unjuſtly, to 
an excellent writer, the moſt, virtuous of 
men, Fenelon Archbiſhop of Cambray. 
The following paſſage will by contraſt; 
do honour to my favourite author. The 

| * ſubſtance 
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„ ſubſtance of the brain is in children 
* ſoft and tender; but it hardens every 
% day. By this ſoftneſs, every thing is 
e eaſily imprinted on it. It is not only 
s ſoft bur moiſt, which being joined with 
_ * a great heat, give the child a continual 
* inclination to move, whence proceeds 
„ the agitation of children, who are no 
* more able to fix their mind on any one 
object, than their body in any one 
e place. The firſt images, engraven-while 
«the brain is ſoft, are the devpeſt, and 
* harden as age dries the brain, and con- 
© ſequently become indefaceable by time. 
« Hence it is, that when old, we remem- 
ber many things done in youth, and not 
« what were done in riper age; becauſe 
the brain at that age is dried and filled 
* with other images. But if in child- 
* hood, the brain be adapted for recei- 
eving images, it is not altogether ſo for 
| the regular difpoſal of them, or for rea- 
* ſoning. For though the moiſture of 
« the 
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„the brain renders the impreſſions eaſy, 
« yet, by being joined with too great a 
heat, it makes a ſort of agitation which 
breaks the ſeries: of rational deducti- 
* ons.” What a rant is this; words with- 
out any meaning! Here, man is reduced 
to be a mere machine, every thing explain- 
ed from ſoft and hard, moiſt and dry, hot 
and cold; cauſes that have no imaginable 
connection with the effects endeavoured 
to be explained. Books of chis kind may 
be pored on without end, and the reader 
be not a jot the wiſer. Why from the 
ſame principles, does not this moſt pro- 
found philoſopher deduce the light of the 
ſun, the circulation of the blood; or, 
what is no leſs difficult, the mathemati- 


cal regularity of an egg? 


Episop 


Erisopg upon the Duty of Women 
to >'N urſe their own men. | 
Sony has divided 1 race 
into two ſexes, male and female, 
which in a curſory view appear much 
alike; but upon a cloſer inſpection, there 
are perceived many differences. The male 
in particular is better fitted for labour and 
for field-exerciſes : the female is better 
fitted for ſedentary occupation and for 
domeſtic concerns. But remarkable it is, 
that theſe differences, far from breeding 
diſcord, prove to be the very cement that 
Joins a male and a female in the cloſeſt 
union. In a word, the pureſt and moſt 
laſting happineſs that human beings can 
attain in this life, is derived from the u- 
nion of a concordant pair in the matrimo- 
nial ſtate. Behold here the benevolence of | 
the Deity.—He compels them in a man- 
ner 
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ner to accept of this bleſſing, by directing 
in every country an equal number of 
male and female births, and by over- 
ruling with'a ſteady hand « an infinity of 
— — 07 


Tux beauty of this providential ſyſtem 
and its conformity to human nature, will 
beſt appear by oppoſing it to polygamy. 
In it the huſband and wife, equal in dig- 
nity, are fitted by their nature for diffe- 
with no greater authority in the male, 
than what is neceſſary in every ſociety 
compoſed of two perſons, ſuppoſing them 
to be of the ſame fex. Their mutual re- 
gard and their views being the fame, their 
union is complete. Polygamy on the con- 
trary is contradictory to human nature, 
by banithing equality between the ſexes. 
It raiſes the man above his rank, to have | | 
abſolute authority over his wives as over 
his flaves ; and it degrades them below 

Wasn | | their 
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weir rank to be mere eas. of (ae 
ſual e 


Sorrosixo now pairing in the matri- 
monial ſtate to be a deſtination: of Provi- 
dence and a law of nature, the different vo- 
cations of huſband and wife may be clear- 
ly aſcertained from the difference of their 
character. The man, vigorous and active, 
provides for the family. The woman, 
more delicate and ſedentary, takes care of 
matters within doors, nurſes their off- 
ſpring, and educates them during their 
childhood.  - Theſe are primary duties 
founded on human nature, and by the 
moral ſenſe declared indiſpenſable. Nor 
are the ſanctions of rewards and puniſh- 
ments omitted here, more than in other 
primary duties. Their performance is 
attended with ſelf-approbation and with 
eſteem from every one. And as for pu- 
niſhment, no man ever neglected his fa- 
_— nor — her children, whofe 

conſcience 
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conſcience was not wrung with remorſe, 
beſide being contemned by all the world. 
Nor is any thing omitted that belongs to 
the character of a primary duty. As out 
Maker never requires from us as a duty 
any particular but what antecedently is 
agreeable, he has made the performance 
of theſe family - duties the ſweeteſt . 
| fares of liſ o. for ehh ft 


Mon particularly . a * of 
the mother to nurſe her own children. 
This is a duty of too great importance 
to reſt upon the conviction of reaſon 
merely. By a ſignal deſtination of Pro- 
vidence, milk is made to flow into the 
breaſts of the mother immediately after 
delivery, evidently to feed her infant. A 
wonderful fact! which would be held by 
all as miraculous, did not its frequency 
render it familiar. As this fact is inex- 
plicable from natural cauſes, it muſt be 
reſolved into the immediate operation of 

| gs: the 
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the Deity; and conſequently it is a de- 
claration no leſs clear of our Maker's 
will, than if by an angel from heaven 
he had declared TNW,AT TAE MOTHER'S 
MILK BELONGS TO HER INFANT. Nor 
does Providence ſtop: there. The ne- 
glect of chis ſacred duty, beſide re- 
morſe, ſeldom eſcapes bodily puniſhment. 
The ſuppreſſion of milk occaſions a fe- 
ver, which is always dangerous, and 
ſometimes fatal. On the other hand, a 
woman at no time enjoys more health, 
than when obeying the dictates of na- 
ture in feeding her infant with her own 
FroM this the following conſequence 
neceſſarily follows, that as milk is beſtow- | 
ed without diſtinction upon every mother, 
Providence aſſuredly, with reſpect to the 
duty of nurſing, makes no diſtinction be- 
tween high and low, rich and poor. 


- - 4 


4. 


IN 
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IN the firſt ſtage of ſociety when men li- 
ved ehiefly on what was caught in hunt- 
ing, the family - duties above delineated 
were unavoidable. As all men were equal, 
and laboured only for themſelves, there 
was no perſon to undertake any duty for 
another. Commerce indeed and riches ha- 
ving introduced different modes of living, 
the ſanctions mentioned have become 
more neceſſary than they were originally. 
But as human nature continues the ſame, 
and theſe ſanctions continue in force, the 
family duties of huſband and wife muſt 
equally continue to be binding. 


Tu duty of a woman to nurſe her 
own infant is made ſo agreeable by na- 
ture, that even the moſt delicate court 
lady would take delight in it, were not 
her manners corrupted by idleneſs and 
diſſipation. It is true, that the fatigue of 
living conſtantly in public, ought to be 
avoided during the time of nurſing; nor 

would 
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would it be proper that the mother ſhould 
precipitate” herſelf into deep gaming, 
which might inflame her blood, and ren- 
der her milk an unwholeſome nouriſh- 
ment. She need not however ſequeſtrate 
herſelf from the public during nurſing. 
Moderate amuſement is not only -confift- 
ent with that kindly occupation, but in 
reality is favourable to it, by keeping her 
chearful and in good humour, the very 
beſt tone of mind for nurſing. Nor upon 
the whole would ſhe ſuffer, by relaxing 
a little during that period from the high 
career of diverſions. On the contrary, 
ſhe would return to the public with more 
enjoyment than any 1 els who is 
Set * „ He. 


ane to this ſabjein ee is a 
beautiful paſſage in Rouſſeau's Emile, 
which in Engliſh may run thus. Of 
all the branches of education, that 
* which is beſtowed on infants is the 

; 6c moſt 
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* moſt important; and that branch in- 


65 


conteſtibly is che province of the fe- 


male ſex. Had the Author of nature 
intended it for the male ſex, he would 
have given milk to fathers for nou- 
riſhing their infants. Let treatiſes 


therefore upon education, be addreſ- 
ſed always to the women, as a mark 
of preference; for not only does 
that branch of education fall more 
naturally to them, but they are alſo 


more intereſted in it, as widows gene- 
rally depend more or leſs on their chil- 


dren. Laws, which have peace more 
in yiew than virtue, give not ſufficient 
authority to mothers. And yet their 
duties are more toilſome, their cares 
more important to good order, and their 
attachment 'to their children greater. 
There are circumſtances that in ſome 


meaſure may excuſe the want of reſpect 


to a father; but if in any circumſtance 


whatever a child is ſo unnatural as to 


© be 


— prongs 
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© be deficjent'in reſpect to the mother 
« who; bore him, who-nouriſhed him with 
her milk, who, for years, neglecting 
* herſelf, was occupied entirely about 
him, he ought to be extirpated from 
the earth as a monſter 3 to 

e | 
Tux natural affection a woman has to 
her child begins before birth; and grows 
more and more vigorous in the courſe of 
nurſing. Now, when a woman gives her 
child to be nurſed by another, has it no 
influence upon her, that the natural affec- 
tion of her child may be transferred from 
her to the nurſe? And has it no influence 
on her, that the natural affection ſhe 
bears her child, may decay and vaniſh 
when it is nurſed at a diſtance and is 
ſeldom in her fight ? 


« Luxu RY, Which in manifold inſtances 
has occaſioned a depravation of manners, 
prevails 
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prevails upon women of condition, to lay 
the burden of nurſing their children upon 
mercenaries. A poor woman has ſome 
excuſe for undertaking the charge of an- 
other woman's child, at the riſk of her 
own. The offer of a great bribe and the 
favour of a great family, are to her irre- 
ſiſtible temptations. But what has the 
tempter to plead who ſurrenders her in- 
fant to a mercenary, and ſuffers luxury 
and avidity of pleaſure to prevail over 
natural affection? - Few women would 
have the effrontery-to ſhew their face in 
public after ſo groſs a negle@ of their 
offspring, were they not kept in counte- 
nance by example and faſhion, 


NoR is this all. The guilt of a wo- 
man who behaves in that manner, is ag- 
gravated by tempting another woman to 
commit the ſame crime. The woman 
who is tempted, is undoubtedly guilty ; 
and the tempter partakes of her guilt. 

However 


However evident this truth may be, yet 
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I ſuſpect that it will make little impreſs 
ſion upon thoſe who, fonder of pleaſure 


than of their children, can without re- 


luctance abandon their new born in- 
fant to a mercenary. Nor will a woman 
of ſuch a character be much affected 
with the riſk of Johing the affection of 
her child. | 


Bor after all, is there no danger that 

a low creature who has ſacrificed her own 
infant for money, will not venture next 
to ſacrifice the infant truſted to her, in 
hopes of a ſecond bribe from another fa- 
mily ? I have heard of ſuch infernal 
practice in the great city of London. 
Nor ought this to be ſurprifing. What 
better 1s to be expected of a woman who 
has ſhown herſelf ſo unkindly, or rather 
unnatural, to her own child ? An infant 
of a noble family was thus reduced to 
extremity by wilful bad treatment; and 
| was 
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Was at the brink of the grave, when the 
horrid ſcene was laid open by an inter- 
cepted letter from the nurſe to her huſ- 
band, acquainting him of the approach- 
ing death of the child, and deſiring him 
to get her employed as a nurſe in ſome 
rich family. She was turned out of doors 
with infamy; and the infant with diffi- 
culty was reſtored to health by another 
nurſe. The London ladies were alarmed 
and for a time thought of nurſing their 
own children. But the alarm vaniſhed 
like a dream; 2 che r goes on 
as r | OW 


Samtocine tho Ass of coldicled 
who can hire nurſes, to amount but to a 
hundredth part of the people, which in 
Britain may be 10,000, what becomes of 
the infants of the mercenaries ? Their beſt 
reſource is in perſons ſtill more needy 
than themſelves, willing to undertake the 
— of theſe infants along with their 


F own; 
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own; and to ſupply with ſpoon meat the 
deficiency of milk. Children ſo nurſed 
have but a flender chance for life. Were 
an account taken, I ſhould not be ſur- 
priſed to hear that more than the half of 
them die in infancy. Here is another 
aggravation of the guilt incurred by a 
woman who deviates from the law of 
nature, and refuſes to nurſe her own 
child. | 


To one 1gnorant of the world it muſt 
be aſtoniſhing, that ſo groſs a breach of 
a fundamental law of nature ſhould have 
become ſo general. It commenced pro- 
bably in opulent cities where luxury and 
love of pleaſure are predominant. It has 
deſcended gradually to the lower ranks ; 
and at preſent few women are aſhamed 
of it who have money to beſtow on a 
nurſe. The practice goes on {ſmoothly ; 
becauſe no perſon 1s hurt but the infant, 
unconſcious of its bad treatment. But 

were 
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were the veil of example and faſhion with- 
drawn, this horrid abuſe would appear in 
its genuine colours, even to the guilty. 
Let us reflect but a moment upon the 
conſequences, What can be expected 
from ſuppreſſing the deareſt ties of na- 
tural affection, other than relaxation of 
manners, and a total neglect of family 
concerns. As the internal management 
of a family is the province of the wife, 
a woman muſt lay aſide every regard to 
reputation, who can dedicate her whole 
time to routs, aſſemblies, balls, and other 
ſuch giddy pleaſures. She muſt be hard- 
ened indeed in bad habits, if the ſpectre 
of a neglected family never haunt her in 
her dreams, nor give her remorſe when 
awake. Let us next turn to the huſband. 
As no comfort is afforded to him at 
home, he ſeeks for it abroad; falls into 
drinking, gaming, or cohabiting with 
looſe women; and, inſtead of being a 


uſeful member of ſociety, becomes a peſt 
in 
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in it. I cannot ſet this picture in a 
ſtronger light, than by oppoſing it to 
that of a regular family. A woman who 
| ſuckles her chald, finds not only her chief 
occupation at home, but her chief amuſe- 
ment. She reliſhes the comforts of do- 
meſtic life, and communicates her ſatis- 
faction to her huſband, to her children, 
and to all around her. Her family con- 
cerns are kept in order, ceconomy ſtudied, 
peace and concord eſtabliſhed. The huſ- 
band has no comfort any where equal 
ro what he feels at home. Inſtead of 
waſting his means in riot and intempe- 
rance, he ſtudies with ardour to ſecure a 
competency for his beloved wife and chil- 
dren. His benevolence is extended to 
his friends and neighbours, and to his 
countrymen in general. As on the one 
hand, nothing tends more chan looſeneſs 
of manners to enervate a ſtate; ſo on the 
other, a ſtate is always found in vigour 
when good order and proper manage-. 

ment 
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ment are preſerved in families. When 
ſuch are the manners of a people, diſſi- 
pation is excluded: luxury indeed may 
creep in, but its progreſs will be exceed- 
ingly flow. 


Uro the whole, I am acquainted with 
no law more. anxiouſly enforced by na- 
tural rewards and puniſhments, than that 
which binds women of all ranks to nurſe 
their own children: nor am I acquainted 
with many laws that tend more to pre- 
vent depravation of manners. The ne- 
gle of this important duty, cannot be 
juſtified nor even excuſed, but from want 
of milk or want of health. 


Ir rational conviction need any ſupport 
from authority, I have a moſt reſpectable 
authority at hand, namely Archbiſhop 
Tillotſon, who in one of his ſermons de- 
livers the following opinion: The duty 
of nurſing their young ones is implant- 


«ed 
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ed by nature in all living creatures; 
and there cannot be a greater reproach 
to creatures endued with reaſon, than 
to neglect a duty to which nature di- 
rects even the brute creation. This 
natural duty is of a more neceſſary and 
indiſpenſable obhgation than any po- 
fitive precept of revealed religion ; the 
neglect of which, as much as any fin 
whatſoever, is evidently a puniſhment 
to itſelf in the palpable ill effects and 
conſequences of it.” N 
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AUTHORITY of PARENTS. 


HE faculty of reaſon is beſtowed 

on man for controlling his appetites 
and paſhons, and for giving them a pro- 
per direction. This faculty is indeed born 
with us; but as it is feeble like thoſe of the 
body during the firſt ſtage of life, paren- 
tal authority governs in its ſtead during 
that period. And, as no work of God is 
left imperfect, children are directed by in- 
ſtinct to obey their parents; and if chil- 
dren be not unkindly treated, their obe- 
dience is not only voluntary, but affec- 
tionate. This is not a picture of imagi- 
nation: every one who has given atten- 


tion to the infant ſtate, will bear witneſs, 
that 
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that a child clings to its mother, and is 
fonder of her than of all the world beſide, 
By this admirable ſyſtem, children, who 
have no reaſon, are commonly better go- 
verned, than adult perſons who poſſeſs a 
conſiderable ſhare of it: the former are 
entirely obſequious to the reaſon of an- 
other ; the latter not always to their 
yp ud 7 | | 
. | ; 

Tur the authority of parents muſt 
be abſolute, is evident; becauſe in the 
nature of things, it cannot be ſubject to 
any control. And it is equally evident, 
that the ſame authority muſt be transfer- 
red to the keeper, where the. parents are 
dead or at a diſtance. But much art and 
delicacy are requiſite in the manner of 
exerciſing it. I abſolutely prohibit ſeve- 
Tity ; which will render the child timid, 
and introduce a habit of diſſimulation, 
the worſt of habits. If ſuch ſeverity be 
exerciſed as to ahenate the child's affec- 
tion, 
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tion, there is an end to education; the 
parent or keeper is transformed into a 
_ cruel tyrant over a trembling flave. Be- 
ware, on the other hand, of bewraying 
any unecaſineſs in refuſing what a child 
calls for unreaſonably : perceiving your 
uneaſineſs, it will renew its attempt, hop- 
ing to find you in better humour. Even 
infants, ſome at leaſt, are capable of this 
artifice. Therefore, if an infant explain 
by ſigns what it ought to have, let it be 
gratified inſtantly with a cheerful coun- 
tenance. If it deſire what it ought not 
to have, let the refuſal be ſedate, but firm. 
Regard not its crying: it will ſoon give 
over, if not liſtened to. The taſk is eaſier 
with a child who underſtands what is faid 
to it: ſay only with a firm tone, that it 
cannot have what it defires ; but without 
ſhewing any heat on the one hand, or 
concern on the other. The child, be- 
- Heving that the thing is impoſſible, will 
. ceaſe to fret. Some children begin early 
G. ta 
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to ſhow a keenneſs for what touches their 
fancy. Loſe not a moment to repreſs 
that keenneſs, not by bluntneſs or rough- 
neſs, but by informing the child that it 
is improper. If from infancy it have 
been trained to obedience, it will ſubmit 
pleaſantly. The advantage of this diſcip- 
line is not confined to childhood: it is an 
excellent preparation for bearing croſſes 
and diſappointments in every ſtage of life. 
How differently do the low people ma- 
nage their children? If a child cry with- 
out reaſon, it is whipt by the angry mo- 
ther ; and it has now reaſon to cry, which 
it does till its little heart is like to break. 
The mother, ſtill through the influence 
of paſſion, though of a different kind, 
melts into pity, cajoles, flatters, careſles, 
all to pacify the poor infant. Can any 
thing be more prepoſterous ? The child 
ſoon diſcovers that fretting and crying 
will procure what it wants. As few of 
the lower ſort ever think of diſciplining 

, their 
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their children to obedience, it is no Won- 
der that there is found among them ſo 
much obſtinacy and per ver ſeneſs. 


Tur abſolute dependence on parents 
that nature puts children under, has, 
when rightly exerciſed, two effects ex- 
tremely ſalutary. One is, that it produ- 
ces a habit of ſubmiſſion to authority, a 
fine preparation for the ſocial ſtate, The 
authority of the magiſtrate ſucceeds to 
that of the parent; and the ſubmiſſion 
paid to the latter is readily transferred to 
the former. The great empire of China 
affords a conſpicuous inſtance: reverence 
to parents is the corner- ſtone of that vaſt 
edifice: it is encouraged as the higheſt 
virtue; and every neglect meets diſgrace 
and puniſhment. Another effect is, that 
the habit of ſubmiſſion to parental autho- 
rity, introduces naturally a habit of ſub- 
miſſion to ſelf- authority; or, in other 
words, a habit of ſubmiſſion to the au- 

thority 
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thority of conſcience. Youth is liable to 
the ſeduction of paſſion, and a dangerous 
period it is to thoſe who have been ne- 
glected in childhood. But a young man, 
obedient from infancy to his parents, ſub- 
mits with as little heſitation to the dic- 
tates of his own conſcience ; and if hap- | 
pily, at his entrance into public life, he 
eſcape temptations that are difficult to be 
reſiſted, he becomes fortified by habit to 
reſiſt every temptation. 10. 


_ Tnoven parental authority well tem- 
pered fits us thus for ſociety and happi- 
neſs, yet that eminent writer Rouſſeau, 
rejecting the ſyſtem of nature, declares 
for emancipating children from all ſub- 
jection, indulging them in every fancy, 
provided only they do no miſchief to 
others. I cannot really conjecture, upon 
what imagined principle in human na- 
ture this doctrine is founded. A child 
is incapable to judge for itſelf; and yet 

it 
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it muſt not be directed by its parents. 
Pray Sir, hold off, there ought to be 
* no authority, the child muſt be left to 
itſelf.“ This is a ſtrange notion. Can 
it be improper to tell a child, that what it 
deſires is wrong; or that the doing what ir 
deſires would make it deſpiſed or hated ? 
If the child be not ſo far advanced as to 


underſtand that language, nothing re- 


mains but plain authority, which rhe 
child ſubmits to readily and pleaſantly. 
Rouſſeau maintains, that you muſt not 
pretend to have any authority over your 
pupil, but only that you are the ſtronger, 
and can ſubject him by force *. Is not 
this to teach him, that right depends on 
force; and that he may lawfully ſubject 
every one who is weaker than himſelf ? 
Was it Rouſſeau's intention to breed his 
pupil a tyrant and oppreſſor? he could 
not take a more effectual method. 


AN 
Emile, vol. I. p. 95. 
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AN infallible way of rendering a child 
unhappy, is to indulge it in all its de- 
mands. Its deſires multiply by gratifica- 
tion, without ever reſting ſatisfied: it is 
lucky for the indulging parents, if it de- 
mand not the moon for a play-thing. 
You cannot give every thing; and your 
refuſal diſtreſſes the creature more, than 
if you had ſtopt ſhort at firſt. A child 
in pain is entitled to great indulgence: 
but beware of yielding to fancy; the 
more the child is indulged, the more 
headſtrong it grows, and the more 1 W 
tient of a diſappointment. 


I Au acquainted with a very reſpec- 
table couple, diſciples of Rouſſeau ; more 
however, I conjecture, from inclination 
than from conviction. They ſeldom hi- 
therto have employed any means for re- 
ſtraining their children, but promiſes and 
intreaties. As the father was playing at 
cheſs with a friend, one of his children, 


. 
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A 10 of about four years, * a piece 
from the board and away to play with it. 
Harry, ſays the father, let us have back 
the man, and there's an apple for you. 
The apple was ſoon devoured, and an- 
other cheſs-man laid hold of. In ſhort, 
they were obliged to ſuſpend the game, 
till the boy, turning hungry, was led a- 
way to ſupper. I would have ſuch pa- 
rents conſider, whether they are not here 
miſled by ſelf-deceit. Their motive they 
imagine is tenderneſs for their poor 
babes. But the real motive is their own 
weakneſs, which they indulge at the ex- 
pence of their babes ; for muſt it not even 
to them be evident, that to indulge irregu- 
lar fancies in creatures deſtitute of reaſon, 
is to inveſt fancy with abſolute authority, 
and to dethrone virtue. It perhaps will 
be obſerved, that this caſe falls not under 
the general rule, being an inſtance of a 
child by its petulance hurting others. If 

ſo, what is laid down as a general rule, 
5 muſt 
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muſt be contracted within narrower li- 
mits. But, letting that paſs, what would 
our author have ſaid upon the follow- 
ing caſe. ' A gentleman, upon a viſt 
at a friend's houſe, heard little maſter 
crying below ſtairs. The mother alarm- 
ed was told, that he wanted to ride up to 
table upon the roaſt beef, and that the 
cook did not reliſh the project. The mo- 
ther was for letting Dickie have his will. 
But the father luckily reflected, that the 
firloin would probably be too hot a ſeat 
for Dickie. Rouſſeau would have made 
this alſo an exception, as he could not 
mean, that parents ſhould ſtand by and 
ſuffer their children to hurt themſelves. 
His doctrine thus reformed, reſolves in 
giving children full liberty in matters in- 
different, ſuch as can neither hurt them- 
ſebves nor others; to which reſtriction I 
willingly ſubſcribe. And thus a doctrine 
uſhered in with ſolemnity as a leading 
principle in the education of children, 
| and 
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and ſeeming at firſt view of great impor- 
tance, does, upon a more narrow inſpec- 
tion, vaniſh into ſmoke. 


Havinc diſcufſed authority, the cor- 
ner-ſtone as it were of the building, my 
aim was to have ſtated the following hints 


in ſtrict order; but in vain. And after 


all, what order can be expected in looſe 
hints? All I can undertake is to arrange 
them ſo as to correſpond to the different 
ſtages of nonage, the ſimpleſt firſt, the 
more complex after ; to be put in prac- 
tice when the mind 4s ready for them. 


HI SECT. 
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MANAGEMENT of 1 in the 


tuft Stage of. #9... 


IN. a complete rreatiſe. upon education & 
of children, every principle, every in- 
ſtinct, eyery paſſion, and every appetite 
ought to be carefully c diſſected. But this 
is far, beyond my purpoſe, and 1 I ſuſpect | 
beyond. my 1 reach, Lyenture only to give | 
inſtructions upon ſuch. of the particu- 


lars aboye mentioned, as diſplay them- 


ſelves early, and make ſome figure even 


in childhood, A fair commencement of 
a ſubject, moſtly new, 1s all I pretend to. 
May I not indulge the pleaſing hope, that 
a ſubject of ſo great importance will be 
ripened by others, and perhaps brought 
to perfection by the ableſt hands. The 
following inſtructions belong to the pre- 
ſent ſection. 


V. A 
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1; A row to recal at will pleaſing 
objects, would be a greater bleſſing than 
ever was beſtowed if a fairy tile. The 
pleaſure of healch 18. little felt except in 
its abſence: it is however à rehl bleſſing; 
not onlytas it is à ſecurity againſt pain, 
but as it naturally ſuggeſts pleaſing ob- 
jects. In the latter reſpect, however, it 
is inferior to cheerfulneſs and ſweetneſo 
of temper ; which are not only in them 
ſelves pleaſant; but (till more by direc- 
ting the mind ta none but agreeable ob- 
jects. A ſulleri and moroſe temper, on 
the cuntrary, is not only in | ibfelf un- 
pleaſant, But ſtill more by calling ro 
mind no _ bat what r 6:5 
_ | Dr Glu od 36 
N F An 10 m 09 
Tuts an may be ire: to 
good account in education. Do we with 
to make our children happy? Let them 
be accuſtomed to agreeable objects, and 


as eil drawn over thoſe that are diſ- 
| agrecable 
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tbc; - Cheerfulneſs and agreeable 
objects, have a mutual influence: the 
former attracts the latter; and the latter 
by reaction invigorate che former. Can 
any one doubt, that fettering infants 
new born in folds of linen, which they. 
ſtruggle againſt in vain, muſt have an 
effect upon their temper? Were that 
treatment long continued, it would pro- 
duce a laſting habit of frerfulneſs. This, 
among other objections to the practice, 
is of great weight. Why ſhould not the 
children of people in eaſy circumſtances, 
be rouſed from ſleep every morning with 
muſic Why not be entertained; fre- 
quently with agreeable pictures; and 
why not be amuſed with ludicrous ſto- 
ries to make them laugh ? I would how- 
ever be far from excluding ſubjects that 
excite pity and tender concern. Pity is 
indeed painful; but far from diſagree- 
able, even in the actual feeling. I am 
pleaſed with myſelf for having ſympa- 

_ chized 
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thized- with another; and that pleaſing 
reflection adds to my happineſs. 


_ AGREEABLE:; impreſſions may be made 
upon an infant even in its mother's 
womb. The mother during pregnancy 
ought to baniſh all diſmal thoughts, and 
preſerve herſelf as much as poſſible calm 
and cheerful. There is little doubt but 
that this will benefit her infant. The 
ſame reaſon holds for chuſing a nurſe or 
n of an even and cheerful IRE: 


Wo A 8 of beg fuld cu n 
infancy, contributes not a little to health. 
The Druids of old were eminently {killed 
in phyſic. Their chief recipe for preſer- 
ving health was expreſſed in three words, 

cheer fulneſs, te temperance, exerciſe. This ha- 
bit contributes not leſs to alleviate miſ- 
fortunes. It makes us ſee every object 
in its beſt light, and fits us to ſubmit to 
accidents without repining. Almoſt 

A every 
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every object that attracts our notice; 
© has its bright and its dark fide : he 
© that habituates himſelf to look at the 
dark fide; will ſour his diſpoſition, and 
« conſequently impair his happineſs; 
„ while” he who -conſtantly beholds the 
ho bright ſide, inſenſibly meliorates his 
«temper, and, in conſequenee of it, im- 
proves his own happineſs, and r 

A cd of all about Kian #:""" 9907 3511 
62 :eblod ndl gs 

2d, WI 15 2 I be ene to refine too 
much when I maintain, that a habit of 
cheerfulneſs acquired during infancy, will 
contribute to make a face Beautiful? A 
ſavage mind produces ſavage manners; 
and theſe in conjunction produce a harſh 
and rugged countenance. Hence it is 
that a national face improves gradually, 
with the manners of the people. Liſten 
to o this ye mothers; with reſpect eſpecially 
6p your" female children Ih vo will find 

ö 97 3007757 2771 chat 
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that cheerfulneſs is a greater beautifier 
r 1ns teln 

1308 
ol; pate children are; mo nature. ah and 
impetuous: a much greater number are 
ſhy and timid. The diſpoſition of a child 
appears early; and both extremes ought 
to be corrected, Whenever an opportunity 
occurs. Fear is a paſſion implanted in 
our natufe, to warn us of danger, in 
order to guard againſt it. When mode- 
rate, fo as to raiſe our activity only, with- 
out overwhelming the mind, it is a moſt 
ſalutary paſſion: but when it ſwells to 
exceſs, which it is apt to do in a timid 
diſpoſition, far from contributing to ſafe- 
ty, it ſtupiſies the man, and renders him 
incapable of action. If your pupil there- 
fore be of a fearful temper, you cannot 
begin tod early to fortify him againſt 
that weakneſs. Moſt children are afraid 
of a new object that is formidable in 
its appearance, a large dog for example. 
N HFandle 
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Handle it familiarly, and ſhow it to be 
harmleſs : the child will be perſuaded to 
do the ſame. A child, as Rouſſeau ob- 
ſerves, is afraid of a maſk. Begin with 
ſhowing it an agreeable maſſc: put it on 
laughing; others laugh, and the child 
laughs. Accuſtom the child to maſks 
leſs and leſs agreeable: it will in time be 
afraid of no maſk, however ugly. Thun- 
der has an awful ſound, and is apt to 
raiſe fear. Lead your pupil to the fields 
when it thunders : it will in time ceaſe 
to fear. Guard your children with un- 
remitting care againſt tales of ghoſts and 
hobgoblins, which in childhood make a 
deep impreſſion. As ſuch tales are al- 
ways connected with darkneſs, accuſtom 
your children to grope their way in the 
dark. Roufleau's method of teaching 
children to act in the dark, deſerves to 
be imitated, I was told by a lady of 
rank, 'that by engaging her ſervants to 
follow her example, ſuch tales were un- 
known 
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known in her family. Her children were 
trained to ſay their prayers in a dark 
room, after receiving the following in- 
ſtruction, Thy Father which ſeeth in 
_ * ſecret will reward thee openly.” They 
were diſciplined to lay up their play- 
things in ſuch _— as to find them 
— in the 3 | 


Wirn pet to the * extreme 
of raſhneſs and impetuoſity, lay hold of 
every proper opportunity for moderating 
it; and there is little doubt of ſucceſs, if 
proper means be uſed. Sometimes even 
an accident will aſſiſt: a child happening 
to fall down a few ſteps of a ſtair, it for 
ſome time would neither go up nor down 
without its maid. There is no occaſion 
to warn children againſt ſeen danger: no 
child is ever diſpoſed to throw itſelf down 
from a window, nor to jump into a fierce 
running ſtream. But there are things that 
attract the eye by their luſtre, which an 

I infant 


| 
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infant will endeavour to graſp, becauſe 
it ſees no danger; a burning candle for 
example, or a ſhining knife. Teach your 
infant to guard againſt ſuch things: put 
your hand once or twice on a ſilver 
boiler full of hot water; and draw it away 
with ſigns of pain. After putting the in- 
fant's hand on it till it feels pain, let it 
underſtand by ſigns that the thing ought 
not to be touched. This will have its 
proper effect, even before the infant can 
ſpeak. An infant endeavours to graſp 
the: blade of a knife, being the ſhining 
part. Cut its finger cunningly till the 
blood. appear. Let it underſtand by figns 
that this is done by the knife: it will 
avoid a knife till it learn to handle it 
without danger. A lady made the expe- 
riment on an infant of a year; and it 
not only avoided the knife, but looked 
concerned when others handled it. At 
the age of ſix or ſeven, boys, in imitation 
of m_ will * things above their 
| ſtrength. 
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ſtrain them by pointing out the danger. 


- 
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Za, CHILDREN are prone to complain, 
becauſe they have no power to right 
themſelves. Complaints too readily li- 
ſtened to, will ſet children of a family at 
variance with one another. Diſregard a 
ſlight complaint, and admoniſh the com- 
plainer, that it ought to love its brother 
or ſiſter, inſtead of bringing it to puniſſi- 
ment by complaining. If the complaint 
deſerve a hearing, receive it coolly, and 
ſay that enquiry ſhall be made. Admo- 
niſh the offender privately to give ſatis- 
faction, particularly by inſtant reſtitu- 
tion, if it have taken any thing from the 
complainer. This way of redreſſing 
wrongs, inſtead of raiſing enmity, may 
contribute to cordiality among the chil- 
dren of a family. | | 


4th, Ir proper authority be maintained 
from the beginning, ſtubbornneſs in a 
child 
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child will be a vice unknown; but if laid 


aſide or relaxed, ſtubbornneſs ſoon ap- 
pears in ſome children. Mr Locke men- 


tions a lady whoſe daughter was nurſed 


in the country. She found the child ſo 
ſtubborn, as to be forced to whip it eight 
times before it was ſubdued. This was 
the firſt and the laſt time of laying a 
hand upon it. Ever after, it was all com- 
pliance and obedience. This ought to 
be a leſſon to parents never to relax the 
reins of government. Doubtleſs the mo- 
ther here ſuffered more pain than the 
child. Conſult Rouſſeau's method of 


ſubduing an obſtinate boy. 


ib, MAN is an imitative being; and 


his proneneſs to imitation may be made 


ſubſervient to good culture. A child 
under three, ſhrinks from every grown 
perſon, except thoſe of its acquain- 
tance. But it is fond of children. Let 

* Emile, vol. I. p. 149. | 
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a child of fix or ſeven, carefully educated, 
aſſociate with younger children, they will 
learn more by imitation than by much 
verbal inſtruction. Even before infants 
can ſpeak, they underſtand by figns your 
diſapprobation of a fretful perſon, or of 
one who is dirty and ſlovenly. But imi- 
tation is a two=-edged weapon: though 
nature dictates to boys and girls different 
amuſements, yet nature may be warped 
by circumſtances. A boy educated with 
girls of his own age, will imitate their 
manners, and become effeminate. In this 
part of the world, it is more common to 
ſee a girl imitate the manners of the boys 
with whom ſhe is educated. Such wrong 
biaſſes ought to be guarded againſt. There 
are inſtances of perſons having contract- 
ed a bad manner of ſpeaking, from hear- 
ing daily the inarticulate ſounds of the 
younger part of the family. Nature, in- 
deed, directs us to imitate thoſe above 
us; but a child of ſix or ſeven, living 

| with 
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with ſeveral younger, will deſcend to par- 
take of their e eee than be 
left alone. 

656. A hand 858 child, | indulged . its 
parents to aſſume authority over others, 
will become a tyrant when grown up. 
Some children are diſpoſed to treat ſer- 
vants with haughtineſs and contempt. 
If this temper in children be not repreſ- 
ſed, chey will become like negro-drivers 
in our colonies, or our carters at home. 
Give authority to your ſervants to let 
ſuch children know, that they are not 
their ſervants, nor owe them obedience. 
From this treatment they will diſcover, 
that civility and intreaty, are the only 
means for procuring what they want. 


72th, THAT in the nature of ſome in- 
dividuals, there is a diſpoſition to cruelty, 
cannot be diſguiſed, being evident from 
various facts. Strong ſymptoms of it ap- 
pear 
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pear in childhood, during which period 
there is nothing hid. It is not uncom- 
mon in a child, after careſſing its favou- 
rite puppy, to kick and beat it; or, after 
ſtroking its ſparrow, to pull off its head. 
L have ſeen a little girl, after ſpending 
hours in dreſſing its doll, throw it over 
the window in a ſudden fit. This diſeaſe 
is not eaſily cured, becauſe, like the King's 
evil, it is kept ſecret. I know of no cure 
fo effectual, as to enure a child of this 
temper to objects of pity and concern. 
Such objects frequently preſented, and at 
proper times, may give a turn to the di- 
ſtemper, and make it yield to humanity. 
Such fits of cruelty however, are far from 
being general. There are many children, 
who, having no malice in their compoſi- 
tion, are invariably kind to their favou- 
rites, and charitable to perſons in want. 


8, Ir is a capital point to enure young 
perſons to ſuffer accidental evils with 
firmneſs. 
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firmneſs. Children at play, bear ſtrokes, 


fatigue, and hunger, without repining z 
and cuſtom will render ſuch evils fami- 
har. and eaſy. This was held an impor- 
tant branch of education among the 
Spartans; witneſs the young man who 
ſuffered a fox he had ſtolen to eat into 
his bowels, rather than diſcloſe the theft. 
The ſeat of pain is in the mind; and ac- 
cordingly bodily diſtreſs 1s felt much the 
lighter. when the mind is prepared for 
it. If a child cut its finger or get a bump 
on its head by a fall, it ſoftens the pain 
to make a joke of it, to laugh, and to 
make the child laugh. If it fall a crying, 
ſay © that it is below a perſon of faſhion 
to mind a fall, that no. children cry 
but beggars brats, and that ſuch a one 
«* ſuffered more without complaining.” 
Nurſes and ſervants increaſe the child's 
diſtreſs, by an appearance of pity and 
concern. Death commonly is very little 
painful: the pain lies in the imagination 

| of 
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of the dying perſon, raiſed by the tears 
and melancholy looks of the attendants. 
Teach a boy to ſuffer {light pain without 
concern, -and he will become a hero, If 
too careful to prevent pain, you render 
* child a . 


1 18 e of ailnearien, is for AY 
a part ill conducted, eſpecially among 
the lower ranks. - A child, ſlipping a foot 
and falling, cries from fear more than 
from pain. It is whipped for crying, 
though no antecedent care had been taken 
to correct that weakneſs. It cnes bitter- 
ly; and now every thing muſt be done 
to appeaſe the poor child. The floor is 
beat for hurting babie : it gets a ſugar- 
plum to give over crying. Such treat- 
ment inculcates more than one bad leſſon. 
The beating of the floor foſters revenge in 
the child. The ſugar-plum teaches it to 
cry when it wants any thing ; and hence 
artifice and ſimulation. 
K 9th, 


1 
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oth, Tur cleanlineſs proceeds from 
an internal ſenſe, is made evident in 
Sketches of the Hiſtory of Man “. This 
ſenſe, originally weak like many others, 
is capable of being fortified by education. 
Let every thing be clean about your chil- 
dren : give ſigns of diſguſt at a dirty 
hand or a dirty frock, of which even an 
infant before it can ſpeak, will compre- 
hend the meaning. I was informed by 
a lady, not a little ſtudious of human na- 
ture, that a child of hers, not two years 
old, ſeeing a dirty ſpot on her frock, cut 
it out, knowing no better way of remo- 
ving the eye loro. 


* Edit. 2. vol, I. p. 320. 
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Mavaehuzxr of Cup in "tht 
Second Stage. 


1, LI Es rod, a ————— — 
11 we know none more ancient, 
makes the following inſtructive obſerva- 
tion, that the gods invented induſtry in 
order to make us virtuous. Nothing in- 
deed equals induſtry for preventing vice. 
Parents and tutors ! apply this obſerva- 
tion to the children under your care. 
Keep them employrd, keep them buſy, 
and they will never have a wrong thought. 
Let them indulge themſelves in play as 
long as they incline; but draw them off 
when, they begin to tire. Train them to 
do every ching for themſelves as much as 
poſſible; which will not only promote 
their activity, but excite their invention. 
Children who have every thing furniſh- 
ed 
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ed to them without labour or thought on 
their part, will become indolent and in- 
capable of any vigorous exertion, —help- 
leſs beings who muſt employ another 
hand even to buckle a ſhoe. In order ta 
exerciſe invention, children ſhould have 
no play-things but what they make them- 
ſelves, or help to make. A play-thing 
that gratifies the ſight only, is not long 
reliſhed; but a child never tires of one 
that gives it exerciſe. A girl continues 
fond of her doll, being conſtantly em- 
ployed in dreſſing and undreſſing it. She 
makes it act the viſitor in the drawing- 
room: ſhe makes it do the honours of the 
table: ſhe gives it correction and inſtruc- 
tion. Such things yon will ſee imitated | 
by a girl even in her fourth year. I know 
not that there has been invented any ſuch 
play-thing for a boy of the ſame age. A 
bow arid arrows require more years ; and 
ſo does the art of walking blindfold in a 
ſtraight line, or of-ſearching for any thing 
ö | in 
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in the dark. Running for a prize is an 
exerciſe too violent for boys of twice that 
age. Riding on a ſtick is fo faint an 
imitation of riding on horſe- back, as not 
to be long reliſhed. For want of ſuitable 
play-things, employ them in matters that 
require ſome thought. Send your ſon 
to bring you the ripeſt apple in the gar- 
den, or the number of fruit- trees that 
cover the wall, or of horſes in a certain 
incloſure. Send him to borrow for you 
ſuch a book; or to make your apology 
for breaking an appointment. Hide a 
pen-knife in a ſcritore: ſend him to 
bring it. If unſucceſsful, ſend him a- 
gain, and he finds it at laſt. This will 
exerciſe both his induſtry and inventi- 
on. Set things before him for a choice, 
a picture-book, a pair of gloves, ſilver 
buckles, a child's bow and arrows. De- 
mand a reaſon for his choice, which will 
give you occaſion to inſtruct him about a 
right choice. Employ your daughter the 
ſame 
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ſame way, eſpecially in matters that be- 
long more properly to her ſex. I am told, 
that there is an Engliſh boarding ſchool, 
in which the girls have gardening for an 
amuſement. A certain ſpot is allotted to 
each, which ſhe fills with flowers, and 
weeds with a hoe accommodated to her 


Tu are other exerciſes fitted for 
boys as well as girls, which I introduce 
here for the ſake of connection, though 
perhaps the next ſection may be thought 
a more proper place for them. To ini- 
tiate children in the knowledge of trees, 
of fruit, and of their names, take a leaf 
from each of the common kinds, an oak, 
a beech, an elm, Ac. Spread 'them on a 
table, and point out to your pupils the 
particulars that difference each of them 
from the reſt. Add from time to time 
leaves of trees leſs common. Your pupils 

| X will 
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will learn to know every tree at firſt ſight 
by its leaf. This is a fine introduction 
to botany, and a promoter of it. An 
apricot, a peach, a nectarine, are readily 
diſtinguiſhable; but to diſtinguiſh the 
different kinds of apples and of pears, 
and to give names to each, requires more 
labour than is commonly given. And 
this may be made an amuſement even for 
children of four or five. Show them the 
different kinds, and point out the peculi- 
arities of ſhape and colour. The young 
creatures will be fond of this exerciſe, 
and will ſoon be expert in it. Such ex- 
erciſes have the double advantage of ſer- 
ving for inſtruction as well as for paſ- 
time. Another amuſement will ſerve as 
an early introduction to hiſtory. Collect 
prints of eminent perſons, ancient and 
modern. After examining a print with 
attention, give a ſhort account of the 
perſon it repreſents, Epaminondas for 
example, who delivered his country from 
= Spartan 
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Spartan oppreſſion, or Julius Cæſar, who 
enſlaved his country, Proceed at inter- 
vals to other prints, with proper obſerva» 
tions for improving your pupils in vir- 
tuous principles, and for giving them a 


. diſtaſte to vice. When ſufficiently ripe, let 


them take the lead, and one after another, 
name the perſons and their hiſtory who 
are repreſented in the prints. Entering 
into a courſe of hiſtory in more advanced 
years, they will have double pleaſure in 
renewing their acquaintance with the 
perſons who make the chief figure. 


InpusTRY produces many other good 
effects. In the jirft place, an induſtrious 
perſon 1s always in good humour. La- 


bouring people never tire, becauſe they 


have always ſomething to do. To lan- 


' guiſh for want of occupation, is the en- 


vied lot of the opulent; their amuſe- 
ments by familiarity ſoon turning inſi- 
pid. Women of fortune having nothing 


ro 
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to animate” them after the vanities of 
youth are over, become vapouriſh and 
unhappy. In the) next place, à habit 
of application ſmocths the road to ſchools 
and colleges; and makes it eaſy to ac- 
quire every ſort of knowledge. Nothing 
on the other hand is more baneful, than 
à habit of ſauntering. This 1s eaſily 
prevented in children, becauſe they are 
naturally active; but with difficulty after 
the habit is begun. The neglect! of chis 
material article, has proved the ruin of 
many a hopeful genius: it is little leſs 
faulty, than the indulging of young per- 
ſons in vicious habits; for idleneſs is an 
e | 5 of ſer5di 


Rovittav Beckie againſt. impoſing 
taſks on children. I cannot help differ» 
ing. Children are fond to be employed. 
Let their taſks at firſt be agreeable, and 
much within their ability; time and ha- 


bit will enable- them to overcome the 
L | moſt 
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moſt difficult. This ſort of culture, is at 
any rate neceſſary for preparing a young 
man to learn a trade. How indocile in 
the hand of a maſter muſt che apprentice 
be, ho has always been permitted to act 
without reſtraint! = | 


24, WHAT comes next in order, is to 
promote every virtue in your children, 
of which benevolence is the capital. The 
man who is fond of his own ſweer per- 
ſon, and of his own little pleaſures, has 
no reliſh of benevolence, nor money to 
ſpare upon others. On the other, hand, 
he who ſpares upon himſelf, is common- 
ly liberal to thoſe he is connected with. 
Pliny the younger was famous for doing 
good. He'paid the debts of one, portion- 
ed the daughter of another, gave his nurſe 
a bit of land for her ſuſtenance, made an 
eſtabliſhment for orphans and poor chil- 
dren,—all upon a very moderate mcome. 
To one curious to know the fund that 

| ſupported 
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ſupported ſo much expence, he anſwered 
ſimply, What is wanting of yearly rent 
« is ſupplied by frugality.” The late 
Earl of Elgin, permitted his two ſons in 
their hours of play, to aſſociate with boys 
in the neighbourhood; which he thought 
better, than to expoſe them to be-corrupt- 
ed at home by his ſervants, filling them 
with notions bf their rank and quality. 
One day, the two boys being called to 
dinner, a young lad, their companion, 
faid, I'll wait till you return, as there 
* 1s no dinner for me at hotne.. Have 
you no money to buy it? No, Come 
then and dine with us. No.” © Papa,” 
ſays the eldeſt, © what was the price of 
* the filver buckles you gave me? Five 
* ſhillings. Let me have them, and I'll 
give you the buckles.” It was done 
accordingly. The Earl, enquiring pri- 
vately, found that the money was given 
to the lad. The buckles were returned, 
and the boy was highly commended for 

being 
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being kind to- his companion. A crowd 
of boys, diſmiſſed from the grammar 
ſchool on a Saturday, attacked a beggar 
who was in liquor, pelting him with dirt 
and ſtones for their diverſion. One only 
there was, who did every thing to make 
his companions deſiſt. He applied to a 
woman who kept a ſtall hard by, offer- 
ing all the money he had, if ſhe would 
reſcue the poor creature. The woman, 
admiring the boy's humanity, told the 
ſtory to his mother's cook, from whom 
it aſcended to the parlour. The mother 
was delighted: but the boy, afraid that 
his companions would hold him in deri- 
ſion for ſuch weakneſs, threatned revenge 
againſt the woman. The mother laid 
hold of the opportunity to convince her 
ſon, that it was. ſhameful to abuſe a poor 
creature who could not defend himſelf; 
and that the lads would be chaſtiſed by 
their parents, for doing a thing ſo un- 
worthy of gentlemen ; exhorting him. to 

| perſevere 
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_ perſevere in what was right, without re- 
garding his companions. A boy about 
the age of ten, ſays to his father, © Papa, 
give me ſome money. There is a ſhil- 
* ling, will that do? No.” There's a 
“ guinea. Thank you papa.“ The gen- 
tleman diſcovered, that it was given to a 
woman who had: been delivered of twins, 
and was obliged to hire a nurſe for one 
of them. A boy of five years, obſerving 
that a gentleman playing at cards did not 
pay what he loſt, and concluding that he 
had no money, begged ſome from his fa- 
ther to give to the gentleman. A boy 
between ſeven and eight, of a noble fami- 
ly, ſtrayed accidentally into a hut, where 
he ſaw a poor woman with a ſick child on 
her knee. Struck with compaſſion, he 
inſtantly gave her all the money he had; 
carried to her from the herb market, 
turnips and potatoes, with bread and 
ſcraps. from his father's kitchen. The 
parents enchanted with their ſon, took 

the 
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the poor family off his hand. Two or 
three years after, he ſaved the whole of 
his weekly allowance, till it amounted to 
eleven or twelve ſhillings, and purchaſed 
a Latin dictionary, which he ſent to a 
comrade of his at the grammar ſchool. 
Many other acts of goodneſs are record- 
ed of this boy in the family. Can there 
be conceived a misfortune that will fink 
deeper into the heart of affectionate pa- 
rents, than the death of ſuch a child ? It 
wrings my heart to think of it. 


Oſtendent terris hunc tantum Ru neque ultra 
Eſſe ſinent. 

Heu, miſerande puer! ſi qua fata aſpera rumpas, - 
Tu MaxczlLus eris. 


THERE is no branch of education more 
neglected than the training of young per- 
ſons to be charitable. And yet were this 
virtue inſtilled into children, ſuſceptible 
of deep impreſſions, a legal proviſion for 
the poor would be rendered unneceſſary: 
it would relleve England from the poor 


rates, 
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rates, a grievous burden that undermines 
both induſtry and morals. Give to each 
of your children a ſmall ſum for charity. 
Let them account ro you for the diſpoſal; 
and to the child who has made the moſt 
judicious diſtribution, give double the 
ſum, to be laid out in the ſame way. 
It is not my opinion, that a child's libe- 
rality ſhould be repaid with intereſt, 
which Mr Locke adviſes, ſect. 110; for 
this would encourage covetouſneſs, not 
benevolence. | 


THz practice of doing good, cannot 
fail to improve a benevolent diſpoſition. 
Occupy your pupil in relieving the indi- 
gent, not only by his purſe, but by kind- 
ly offices. Convince him that he cannot 
be more honourably employed. 


COMPASSION may be envigorated in 
a young mind, by a fight of objects in 
. diſtreſs. But beware of making ſuch 
objects 
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objects too familiar, which would blunt 
compaſſion, inſtead of envigorating it. 
Prieſts and phyſicians, being employed 
much about dying perſons, have com- 
| monly little | concern hut to do their 
1 * | 


InsTRUCT. your pupils that they owe 
civility to all, and that civility to the poor 
will procure them more good-will, than 
civility to the rich. Civility to the lat- 
ter may be underſtood flattery: civility 
to the former can have no cauſe but hu- 
manity. | 


34, GRATITUDE is one of the laws of 
nature, to which we are ſtrictly bound; 
and children ſhould be trained to be grate- 
ful, as much as to be juſt. Benevolence 
and gratitude are finely connected: a 
kindly office excites gratitude; and the 
expectation of a grateful return, is a ſpur 
to kindneſs and benevolence. Two elder- 
| ly 
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ly hidies' in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh, who were in eaſy circumſtances 
though not in affluence, took a liking to 
à poor boy in the village, and gave him 
an invitation to their kitchen when hun- 
gry. They put him to a country ſchool, 
and defrayed the expence of his educa- 
tion. He left the ſchool to go abroad; 
and the firſt account they heard of him, 
after an interval of many years, was a 
ſettlement upon them of an annuity of 
L. 50 to each for life. By this time one 
of the ladies was dead, and the ſurvivor 
enjoys to this day the whole L. 100. This 
is a pregnant inſtance of the principle of 
gratitude planted by nature in the hu- 
man heart, a moſt ſhining virtue, if not 
the moſt important in ſociety. Let pa- 
rents and tutors advert to this benign 
influence of nature. And if they apply 
to its cultivation, they ſeldom will be un- 
ſucceſsful, | 


M 4th, Cu- 
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. 4th, Curo81TY is an appetite unplant- 


ed in man for acquiring knowledge. 
Children have it in perfection; for to 
them every thing is new and unknown. 
They are conſtantly aſking queſtions ; 
which ought to be anſwered according 
to their capacity: to neglect their que- 
ſtions, or to laugh at them, ſhows great 
ignorance of the principles of education; 
for to give ſatisfaction to children by an- 
ſwering their queſtions, has a direct ten- 
dency to enlighten their minds. The 
anſwer to one queſtion ſuggeſts common- 
ly a ſecond; and the ingenuity that ſome 
children ſhow in ſuch queſtions, is truly 
ſurpriſing. Such correſpondence between 
parent and child, tends alſo to increaſe 


their mutual affection: the parent is plea- 


ſed with the child's appetite for Know- 
ledge; and the child is fond of its pa- 
rent for liſtening to it. Knowledge,“ 
ſays Locke, © is grateful to the underſtand- 
ing, as light is to the eyes. Children 

cc are 
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are delighted when their enquiries are 
regarded, and their deſire of knowledge 
©. encouraged and commended.“ | 
STRONGER evidence there can be none 
of man's diſpoſition for ſociety, than the 
curiofity all have abbdut the character and 
conduct of their fellow. creatures. The 
foridheſs of children for ſtories ought to 
be laid hold of, as a mean nb leſs pleaſing 
than effectual, for making virruous im- 
preſſions that never wear out. A collec- 
tion of proper ſtories ſeparated into claſſes 
that are adapted to different ages, would 
be a valuable acquiſition to tile public. 
The firſt claſs, fitted for children of four 
or five, ſhould contain ſhort ſtories, exhi- 
biting ſimple pictures of virtue and vice, 
expreſſed in the plaineſt terms. The ſe- 
cond claſs, adapted to the age of fix or 
ſeven, ſhould contain ſtories of the ſame 
kind, a little more complicated. Let the 
third contain regular ſtories,” diſplaying 

bene rr rt the 
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the good conſequences of virtue, and che 
bad conſequences of vice, ſtill in a ſimple 


ſtile. Here is room for the tutor, to in- 


culcate more fully theſe different conſe- 
quences. This claſs is proper to children 
from nine to eleven. In the fourth claſs, 
the ſtile may be raiſed and refined ; and 
ſtories ſelected that afford a ſtriking mo- 
ral; or in other words, that ſhow' not 
only the beauty, but the advantage of vir- 
tue; not only the deformity, but the miſ- 
chief of vice. The laſt claſs, fit for the 
finiſhing ſtage of education, may be of 
complicated ſtories in various ſtiles, pre- 
ferring what have the moſt obvious mo- 
ral. This claſs may be eaſily filled with 
a ſelection from the numberleſs ſtories of 
that kind already in print. Such inſtruc- 
tions, if made a daily work, - wauld be a 
great improvement, by ſtamping on the 
mind virtuous impreſſions, at a time when 

it is the moſt ſuſceptible of impreſſions. 
They would alſo ripen the judgment, by 
enuring 
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enuring the youth of both ſexes, to think 
and reaſon upon cauſes and conſequen- 
ces. When abſurd ſtories of ghoſts and 
apparitions make ſo deep impreſſions, 
without having any foundation in nature, 
have we not reaſon to believe, that im- 
preſſions equally deep, may be made by 
{tories of benevolence, gratitude, friend- 
ſhip, parental and filial affection, and of 
other virtues which have a ſolid founda- 
tion in nature? I think it is Mr Addiſon 
who obſerves, that the benevolence of 
the Engliſh peaſants, is partly owing to 
the ſimple, but celebrated ballad, The 
Babes of the Mood. The Archbiſhop: of 
Cambray, had a high opinion of this ſort 
of culture. He compoſed the Adventures 
of Telemachus, for the inſtruction of his 
pupil the Duke of Burgundy ; and other 
{ſweet fables, which every young perſon 
is delighted with. | 


To 
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Jo fortify the impreſſions made in the 
courſe of this culture, a ſet of hiſtorical 
prints well choſen would greatly contri- 
bute; and as this is a pleaſing ſtudy, it 
may be uſed as one of many rewards for 
behaving well. I give for an example, 
the hiſtory of the Prodigal Son, carried 
an through ſeveral prints. Prepare your 
pupils, by relating the ſtory in an inte- 
reſting manner: then exhibit the prints 
one by one. They will be fond to exa- 
mine each picture with every figure in 
it; and with your help, will ſoon be able 
to explain the meaning. The moſt im- 
portant part remains, which is, to incul- 
cate the moral, That children behaving 
properly, will always find their parents 
to be their beſt friends; and that even 
* when they go aſtray, ſincere repentance 
*, will reſtore them to favour.” The 
ſtory of Joſeph and his brethern in dif- 
ferent prints, is another good example, 
not only highly intereſting, but affording 
much 
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much inſtruction. Hogarth's Good, Ap- 
prentice, exhibits an excellent moral for 
children; . is too n for 1 

ners. | | 7 Bo 


5th, AN important object that belongs 
to every ſtage of education, is the diſci- 
plining young people to reſtrain their de- 
ſires and appetites; which is not difficult, 
if parents begin early to exert their abſo- 
lute authority. There is great virtue in 
reſtraining an appetite when the temp- 
tation is ſtrong; and ſuch virtue in a 
young perſon, cannot be ſufficiently ap- 
plauded. If a child inſiſt, ſay dryly, but 
firmly, that it is not to be done. In 
more advanced years, when reaſon be- 
gins to peep out, explain the folly of it. 
Children by ſuch diſcipline, acquire gra- 
dually the power of ſelf-denial, highly 
uſeful in the conduct of life. © If the 
Y n ” ſays Mr Locke, muſt have 

grapes or ſugar-plums, when he has a 


«© mind 


| 
k 
| 
| 
| 
; 
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mind to them; why, when grown up, 
* muſt he not be ſatisfied too, if his de- 
« fires carry him to wine or women? 


He who is not uſed to ſubmit his will 


to the reaſon of others while he is 
young, will ſcarce hearken or ſubmit 
© to his own reaſon when he is of an age 
to make uſe of it.” A paſſion directed 
to à particular object; a beautiful fe- 
male for example, ſoon exhauſts itſelf by 
its violence. An appetite that can be gra- 
tified different ways, ſuch as ambition or 
avarice, may laſt for ever. In the courſe 
of education, appetites of that ſort ought 
to be checked with ſolicitude: if they 
once get a ſeat in the mind, it is vain to 
think of expelling them. Children are 
fond of things that touch the palate. Af- 


ter dining in their nurſery, introduce your 


children to the gueſts when the deſert is 
on the table. If a child aſk any thing, 
ſay dryly, “ You have dined, let us dine: 
* we demanded none of your victuals, 

* why 
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„ why ſhould you have any of ours!“ 
Renew this frequently, and your children 
will acquire a habit of ſeeing without de- 
firing... A noble Lord, now in heaven, 
favoured by Providence with a family of 
fine children, permitted no play thing to 
be given them, leaving them to invent a- 
muſements for themſelves. He obſerved, 
, That children are fond of toys, eſpeci- 
« ally of toys tllat pleaſe by their novel- 
* ty and that frequent preſents to them 
of ſuch things, bring on a habit of in- 
* temperate longing for trifles.” Chil- 
dren tire the ſboneſt of what they are the 
fondeft, but without leflening their avi- 
dity for new things ; and if theſe be ſup- 
pled in plenty, the appetite is ſtrength- 
enced by habit, requiring variety in play- 
things, as well as beauty. This habit 
continues for life, with no alteration but 
what proceeds from age: the objects only 
are varied from childiſh toys to thoſe of 
idle men. And hence the endleſs circle 

N of 
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of minute pleaſures, which to men of for- 
tune become neceſſaries of life. You 
cannot begin too early, to check the de- 
ſire that children have for toys and gew- 


gas. Take opportunity in preſence of 


your children, to diſplay your ornaments 
and fine things. Carry them ſometimes 
to a toyſhop, Make preſents to perſons 
about you: let not your children hope to 
get any; and they will learn in time to 
ſee ſuch things with indifference. People 
do not ſufficiently conſider the miſchie- 
vous effects of indulging children in their 
fancies: many men, who in their tender 
years had been perverted by ſuch indul- 


gence, have diffipated great eſtates upon 


— | 


-. 6th, TatRE is no incitement for beha- 


ving well of greater efficacy, than to let 


your child know, that you think it worthy 

of being employed and truſted. A lady 

of high rank gave the charge of her con- 
| fections 
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fections to her daughter, a child of four 
years. The child, accompanied with her 
maid, was punctual in executing the com- 
miſſion ; and no leſs faithful than punc- 
tual, never having once offered to pur- 
loin the lighteſt thing. This experiment 
requires, indeed, a faithful attendant : if 
a child, committing a breach of truſt, 
find that the ſecret can be kept, it will 
proceed in the ſame track, and the con- 
ſequence will be deplorable. | A regula- 
tion in ſome boarding ſchools, of giving 
to an elder girl the care of two younger, 
for dreſſing them and giving them leſ- 
ſons, is excellent. Truſt your young ſon 
with papers, with money, with a bock, 
requiring him to preſerve theſe things 
carefully till called for. | | 


7th, AN article of the greateſt nicety, 
is to enure children to keep a ſecret. Tell 
your child any thing in the way of ſe- 
creſy, not to be revealed on any account. 


Have 


— — —E—E—üe 
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Have a faithful ſervant on the watch. If 
you find that your child has blabbed, 
mention not your informer, but ſay, 
* that the ſecret has taken air, and that 
it muſt have come from you. I do 
not blame you much, becauſe you are 
* child; but be more on your guard 
* hereafter.” If the ſecret be kept, em- 
ploy a perſon to talk to the child, and to 
endeavour to draw the ſecret from it. If 
the child ſtand firm, ſay to it after an in- 
terval, © I find you have kept my ſecret. 
ou are a good child, and you ſhall be 
£6 0 confident.“ | 


8th, Tur notion of property ariſes from 
an innate ſenſe, which teaches even infants 
to diſtinguiſh between yours and mine. It 
is however during infancy ſo faint, as in 
moſt children to yield to any vivid appe- 
rite. As ſociety depends in a great mea- 
ſure on the ſenſe of property, neglect no 
opportunity to fortify that ſenſe in your 
children. 
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children. Make them ſenſible, that it is 
a great wrong to take what belongs to 
another. How would you like to have 
your little dog taken from you by 
force? The knife you have taken is 
not yours, what right have you to it? 
« You ought to be ſatisfied with your 
« own play-things, and not covet what 
belongs to another.” Let not the 
ſlighteſt tranſgreſſion eſcape : it ought 
to be puniſhed with ſhame and dif- 
grace, | | | 


n 
MANAGEMENT of CurLDrEN in their 
Third Stage, | 


TE inſtructions hitherto given, re- 
quire in children no degree of un- 
derſtanding, but what is derived from na- 
rure, before the faculty of reaſon begins 
to be unfolded. What are contained in 
the preſent ſection require ſome ſhare of 
that faculty ; and upon that account, I 
term it the third ſtage of childhood. 
Education during this ſtage may be car- 
ried on, not only by facts and incidents 
as in the foregoing ſtages, but by advice, 
by exhortation, by moral leſſons, which 
require reaſon on the child's part. But 
let thoſe who preſide over education at- 
tend to the proper time for carrying on 
this branch. Moral leſſons abſtracted 
from facts, never make any impreſſion on 
children, 
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children, unleſs to breed diſguſt. When 
your pupil is agitated with ſome incident 
that gives him concern, take that oppor- 
tunity to lecture upon it, to ſhow its 
good or bad tendency; and you vill be 
heard with avidity. Except upon ſuch 
an occaſion, pure reaſoning will have no 
good effect. Dry inſtruction is for men 
only: the wiſe Solomon did not intend 
his Proverbs for children. 


Tux great variety of matter that comes 
under this ſection, requires it to be di- 
vided into parts, beginning with the im- 
provement of active virtues; next, the im- 
provement of reſtraining virtues; third, 
relative matters that fall not directly un- 
der either head, but are nearly connected 
with both. | , | 


1, WiTH regard to active virtues, 
there is a beauty in candour and plain 
dealing, which procures good will and 


affection, 
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affection, even above many virtues that 


| make a more ſplendid figure. Nature 
| prompts | to. this virtue; for no perſon 


ever recurred to but to hide 
ſame wrong. Candour i 1s indeed a great 
ſweetner in, ſociety, for, without it there 
can be no friendſhip nor mutual confi- 
dence. Maxiſchal de Turenne, when he 
commanded in Germany, was offered a 
conſiderable ſum by a neutral city to 
march another way. I cannot accept, 
* faid the Mariſchal, becauſe I do 2 
« intend to take the road to your City.” 

This fingle ſtroke of character, Was ſaffi- 
cient to endear that great man, even to 
the enemies of his country: ſuch can- 
dour is ſcarce conſiſtent with any Vice. 
As, children are naturally candid, it 1s an 

eaſy and pleaſant taſk to keep them fo. 
If their confidence be gained by kindly 
treatment, they will never think of dif- 


ſembling. 


2d, IN 
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24, Ix the foregoing ſection it was ob- 
ſerved, that the way to invigorate com- 
paſſion; in a child, is to ſhow it objects in 
diſtreſs. You may now add inſtruction 
to fight. Make your children ſenſible 
that none are ſecure againſt misfortunes, 
and that neither birth, health, nor riches 
afford protection. Give them inſtances 
of the viciſſitudes of fortune, of men in 
high life reduced like Haman to bitter 
miſery. Cicero, talking of Cæſar in one 
of his pleadings, paints in lively colours 
his martial atchievements, overcoming 
ſeaſons as well as enemies; but mentions 
with more ſatisfaction, the generous pro- 
tection he gave to an old friend, who, by 
an unforeſeen event, had fallen not only 
into miſery but into diſgrace. Con- 
* queſt, ſays he, makes a man immortal; 
and who would not exert every power 
to become immortal! Acts of private 
friendſhip can have no motive but 
** goodneſs of heart. And confidering 

O Cæſar 
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LCæſur at the top of human grandeur, 
continuing attentive, like a pri vate per- 
ſon, to the neceſſities of the unhappy, 
« ] efteem him a greater man than in 
* a midſt of his victories. of 


rot 


— . 


"__ —_— cannot be a more inſtruc- 
tive leſſon to young perſons, than that 
happineſs depends not on pomp and 
grandeur, nor on other external circum- 
ſtances. The ſeat of happineſs is in the 
heart: one contented with his lot cannot 
be unhappy. Auguſtus, after prevailing 
over his rivals, governed during 40 years 
* mighty empire. His immenſe power, 
however, could not protect him from af- 
fliction. It did not prevent him from 
exclaiming againſt Varus, for the loſs of 
his German legions; nor from beating 
his head againſt the wall, and filling his 
palace with lamentations. What availed 
his conqueſts, when his intimate friends 
plotted againſt his life? his grandeur did 

ä - not 
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not prevent the miſconduct of ſome of 
his relations, nor the death of all. He 
himſelf, the laſt of his family, was miſled 
by his wife, to name a monſter for his 
ſucceſſor. Such was the miſerable fate of 
that maſter. of the world; though pro- 
nounced the happieſt of men, by thoſe 
who can pierce no deeper than the ſur- 
face. . n N * 


- 4th, TASTE is one of our faculties that 
is the ſloweſt in its progreſs toward ma- 
turity; and yet may receive ſome im- 
provement, during the courſe of domeſtic 
education. Compare with your pupils 
two poems on the ſame ſubject, or two 
paſlages. Take the lead in pointing out 
beauties and blemiſhes, in the ſimpleſt 
manner. After ſome time, let them take 
the lead under your correction. You can- 
not have a better book for that exerciſe 
than the Spectator. A pleaſing vein of 
genteel humour runs through every one 

of 


\ 
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of Addiſon's papers, which, like the ſweet 
flavour of a hyacinth; conſtantly cheers, 
and never overpowers. Steele's papers, 
on the contrary, are little better than 
traſh : there is ſcarce a thought.or ſenti- 
ment that is worthy to be transferred into 
a common-place book. My pupil reads 
a few papers daily, -without a ſingle ob- 
ſervation on my part. After ſome time, 
I remark to him the difference of com- 
poſition; which, in the courſe of reading 
becomes more and more apparent. The 
laſt ſtep is to put him on diſtinguiſhing 
the two authors. He at firſt makes an 


Aaukward figure; but I know from trial, 


that he may be brought to diſtinguiſh ſo 
readily as ſometimes to name the author 
from the very firſt period. © Foh ! ſays 
* he, that is Steele, we'll have no more 
„of him.“. | | 


5th, DyurING infancy, authority ſhould 
be abſolute without relaxation. But let the 
parents 
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parents or governor watch the firſt dawn 
of reaſon, which ought to be laid hold of 
for giving exerciſe to. the judgment of 
their pupil. They may begin with pre- 
ſenting two ſimple things, and bidding 
him chuſe for himſelf. Let them proceed 
ſlowly to things leſs ſimple. After ſome 
exerciſe of this kind, it is time to demand 
a reaſon for his choice. If he be at a loſs, 
a reaſon may be ſuggeſted ſo ſlyly, as to 
make him think it his own, which will 
raiſe a deſire to find out reaſons. Exer- 
ciſe is not more ſalutary to the body 
than to the mind. When he wants to 
have any thing done, let him firſt try 
what he can do himſelf. A ſavage, ha- 
ving none to apply to for advice or di- 
rection, is reduced to judge for himſelf 
at every turn: he makes not a ſingle ſtep 
without thinking before hand what is to 
follow; by which means, a young ſavage 
is commonly endued with more penetra- 
tion, than an Oxford or Cambridge ſcho- 

lar. 
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lar. In point of education, I hold it bet- 
ter for a young man to err ſometimes on 
his own judgment, than to follow im- 
plicitly the more mature judgment of 
his preceptor. A boy who is never per- 
mitted to think for himſelf till he is fif- 
teen, will probably continue a boy for 


HiTHERTO of improving our active 
virtues. We proceed to the improvement 
of our reſtraining virtues. When chil- 
dren are very young, the parent has no 
way for checking an irregular appetite, 


but authority alone, and this is handled 


in the ſection immediately foregoing. 
When the faculty of reaſon begins to ap- 
pear, then is the time for reaſoning with 
your children, and for diſplaying to them 
the bad conſequences of indulging any 
irregular appetite. Let them be indulged 
freely in every thing that tends to their 
good; but give no quarter to what may 

| harm 
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harm them. A young man, accuſtomed 
from childhood to weigh his inclinations, 
and to reſtrain ſach as may prove hurt- 
ful, is fitted for making an amiable figure. 
A young man, on the contrary, who has 
been gratified in every defire without re- 


ſtraint, can never make a good figure. 


Every ſplendid object ſtrikes his fancy, 
and raiſes a deſire of making it his own. 
If admitted to a palace, he is mortified 
that his father's houſe is ſo mean; and 
ſtill more, that he himſelf makes no fi- 


gure compared with the landlord. If he 


meet with a youth more gaily dreſſed 
than himſelf, he murmurs at the avarice 
of his parents. Nor can ſuch mortifica- 
tion have an end; for among the num- 
berleſs objects of his wiſhes, there are per- 
haps very few within his reach. And 
now to particulars. 


V, Wren any irregular appetite breaks 
out, endeavour immediately to repreſs it. 
Vanity 


— oe —_y— ö—— 
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Vanity, like ſeveral other paſſions, diſap- 
points its aim. Its aim is to make a fi- 
gure; and yet it renders the perſon an 
object of ridicule, never of reſpect: not 
to mention, that it lays open an unguard- 
ed heart to the machinations of perſons 
ill inclined. Cimon the Athenian amaſſed 
a great fortune; but beſtowed it liberally 
on the poor, and on keeping an open 
table for every perſon who wanted a din- 
ner. What compariſon, ſays Plutarch, 
between the table of Cimon, ſimple, 
e frugal, popular, and that of Lucullus, 
* contrived for oſtentation, and to foſter 
* luxury.” Nothing foſters vanity in a 
young creature ſo much as dreſſing it out 
gorgeouſly; and yet a fond parent in- 
ſtead of endeavouring to correct that vice, 
is prone to give it encouragement. When 
little miſs is dreſſed in her new gown, one 
would imagine the mother wants to ſwell 

its vanity. Her darling, ber litile angel, are 
appellations liberally beſtowed. A child, 
perceiving 
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perceiving this bias in its mother, values 
dreſs highly, and deſpiſes every one who 
goes more plain. Is there no hazard that 
perſons thus educated, may come to re- 
gard dreſs as the chief qualification of 
people of faſhion? To correct or reſtrain 
an appetite for fine cloaths, the following 
method among others promiſes ſucceſs. 
Load your girl with ornaments. Say to 
thoſe in company, that ſhe never look- 
ed worſe, One adds, is ſhe not pretty 
enough to become a more ſimple dreſs? 
Take away every ſuperfluous ornament, 
and then commend her appearance : 
How genteel and how ſweet ſhe now 
* looks.” The girl will acquire a taſte 
for ſimplicity. Get your ſon a coat daub- 
ed over with gold or filver, but ſo ill 
made as to pain him. Beſpeak perſons 
to ridicule him for his finery. He will 
be glad to change this naſty coat for one 
more eaſy and more agreeable. Were it 


the faſhion among people of rank to dreſs 
P their 
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their children plain, it would have a won- 
derful good effect, not only on themſelves, 
but on their inferiors. Young people 
would learn to deſpiſe fine cloaths, and 
to value themſelves on good behaviour : 
neatneſs and elegance would be the ſole 
aim in dreſs. As ſoon as children are 
ſuſceptible of verbal inſtruction, let them 
know that the chief uſe of cloaths is to 
keep them warm; and that to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by their finery, will make them 
either be envied or ridiculed. | 


PHARNABASUS, lord heutenant to the 
king of Perſia, had invited Ageſilaus, king 
of Lacedemon, to treat of peace ; and the 
interview was in the open field. The firſt 
appeared in all the pomp and luxury of 
the Perſian court. He was dreſſed in a 
purple robe embroidered with gold and 
filver : the ground was ſpread with rich 
carpets, and fine cuſhions were laid down 
to fit on. Ageſilaus, in a plain dreſs, 

fat 
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ſat down on the graſs without any cere- 
mony. The pride of the Perſian was con- 
founded; and he appeared little in 'the 
eyes of the beholders een win the 
Lacedemonian... 


A TUTOR-/to wean his pupil from a 
fondneſs for fine cloaths, told him the 
following ſtory. There was once upon 
a time, a very good and a very clever boy 
named Hercules. Beſide his prayers and 
his book, he was taught to run and leap, 
to ride, wreſtle, and cudgel. And though 
he was able to beat any boy in che pa- 
riſh, he never harmed any of them. He 
did not matter cold, nor hunger, nor how 
or where he lay. He went always dreſ- 
ſed in a looſe coat of the coarſeſt kind, 
which he could put on or off at pleaſure. 
For he knew that his dreſs was no part 
of himſelf, and could neither make him 
better nor worſe. When this brave boy 


came to man's eſtate, he went about the 
world 
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world doing good ; helping the weak, 
feeding the hungry, cloathing the naked, 
and chaſtifing thoſe who did wrong to 
others. All good people loved him, and 
all naughty people feared him. But oh 
ſad and diſmal! a lady made him a pre- 
ſent of a new coat laced and ruffled in a 
moſt gorgeous manner; ſo that poor 
Hercules looked as fine as you do now. 
He turned to this fide, and to that fide; 
and began to think more and better of 
himſelf, becauſe he had got this fool's 
coat upon him. He grow ſo fond of it, 
that he could not bear to have it pur off. 
Neither would he venture out in the rain 
any more; nor box nor wreſtle with any 


one, for fear of ſpoiling his fine coat. So 


that he loſt the love and the praiſes of 
every body; and all people ſcorned him, 
and pointed at him for a fool and a cox- 
comb. 


THE 
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Tux fable ſays, that it was the folly of 
the cock to ſpurn the diamond, and to 
wiſh for a barley-corn. A more ſenſible 
leſſon may be drawn from this fable, 
namely, that we ſhould imitate the cock 
in diſtinguiſhing things of uſe from things 
merely of ſhow. The diamond, however 
ſparkling in a fine lady's hair, is of no 
uſe to a cock. 


A YOUNG man diſpoſed to ſelf-conceit, 
meets with frequent cauſes of humilia- 
tion : the firſt affront ſtings him to the 
heart. Compare this young man with 
one who puts no value on himſelf above 
his merit. The latter is eſteemed by all, 
careſſed by many, and gains ſome real 
friends. Modeſty 1s indeed one of the 
moſt attractive virtues that belongs to 
man. The Prince of Conde and the 
Mariſchal de Turenne, the greateſt gene- 
rals of their time, poſſeſſed each of them 
that virtue in perfection. It is obſerved, 

that 
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that thoſe who heard them talk of their 
wars, were ſurpriſed at. their relerve,— 
not a word that had the leaſt appearance 
of vanity: they ſcarce ever mentioned 
themſelves. How different the vanity 
of Cicero, | eternally ſounding his own 
praiſes. Vanity is one of the unlucky 
paſſions that labours againſt itſelf : in- 
ſtead of raiſing the man, it leſſens him 
in the eſteem of others. 


24, MODERATE ſelf-eſteem ought to be 
cheriſhed even in children; and it ſprings 
early, making them aſhamed when told 
that what they have done is below them. 
Pride is ſelf-eſteem in exceſs; which is 
hateful, and 'ought to be repreſſed by 
every poſſible mortification. Inculcate in- 
to your pupil as ſoon as he is capable of 
underſtanding you, that however diſtin- 
guiſhed the high may be from the low, 
the rich from the poor, yet that every 
one ought to be treated with civility, not 

excepting 
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excepting even your ſervants who depend 
on you for bread. Paint to him in lively 
colours the averſion that all have againſt 
proud perſons; that they can have no 
friends nor even wellwiſhers ; and there- 
fore, that if he be infected with that diſeaſe, 
he ought carefully to conceal it. Obſerve 
to him, that the moderate man is happy, 
becauſe he is contented with his lot; but 
that the proud man muſt be unhappy, 
becauſe he never thinks himſelf ſuffici- 
_ ently reſpected. 


Za, OBSTINACY is a diſagreeable qua- 
lity in ſociety. As in a ſtate, authority 
and command are confined to a few in- 
dividuals among multitudes who are tied 
to obedience, your children ought to be 
ſo diſciplined, as to yield readily even to 
thoſe of their own age. Make them ſen- 
ſible, that they will be more praiſed in 
yielding, even when they are in the right, 
than to be ſtiff and obſtinate. Introduce 


your 


— — — — 
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your children after their own dinner, to 
your gueſts 'when the deſert is on the 
table. You ſhall have, ſays the mo- 
* ther, what ſingle thing you chuſe, but 


, 


„ nothing unleſs you all agree.” Each 


will readily renounce what pleaſes their 
own palate, rather than get nothing. But 
to whatever praiſe a yielding temper may 
be entitled, inſtruct your pupil, that it is 
ſtill more praiſe-worthy to be obſtinate 
againſt what is faulty. Too great faci- 
lity, ſuch as 1s apt to lead a young per- 
ſon aſtray, 1s a weakneſs that ought to be 
carefully guarded againſt, Young men 
are miſled, by the vicious inclinations of 
others, more frequently than by their 
own : they are aſhamed of ſcrupling to 
do what their companions do without 
ſcruple. Rouſſeau mentions a young of- 
ficer, who was averſe to the debauche- ' 


ries of his fellows; but was carried along 


from the dread of ridicule. © I am, ſays 
* he, like a man who begins to uſe to- 
* bacco: 
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* bacco : the reliſh will come by prac- 
* rice ; and, I muſt not. always be a 


4th, Cuklostr about future events is 
a weakneſs no leſs common than hurtful. 
As human nature is more ſuſceptible of 
pain than of pleaſure, joy from the fore- 
ſight of good, would be greatly overba- 
lanced by affliction from the foreſight of 
bad. Why then impatiently ſeek to croſs 
the will of the Deity, who, with watch- 
ful benevolence, has hid futurity from 
us in utter darkneſs? Baniſh from the 
mind of your pupil, prognoſtics, omens, 
and ſuch traſh, generated by ſuperſtition, 
which haraſs. men more than war or pe- 
ſtilence. Do you wiſh to know what will 
befal you ? Conſult your own principles 
of action, your condition of life, and the 
circumſtances you are in: theſe, with 
experience, will give you all the foreſight 
of futurity that nature intends, or that 


Q will 
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will be for your good. At any rate, ex- 
poſe not yohrfelf to be laughed at for 


giving faith to an impoſtor, who, groſsly 


ignorant of the preſent, pretends to ſee 
into futurity; and who knows as little 


r 


ee was * 


IV. of France, one of the ableſt men that ever 
drew breath. A prediction of ſome fooliſſi aſtrolo- 
ger that he would be murdered, ſo particular as to 
name the day, ſunk deep i into his heart. As the day 
approached, his mind was in a manner unhinged: 

he could not eat, ſleep, nor reſt in a place. The 
Duc de Sully, who ſeems to have been no leſs: af- 
fected than his maſter, mentions one circumſtance 


not a little ſingular, that upon the fatal day he uſed 


no precaution for his ſafety ;, that, on the contrary, 
having called for his coach, he forbade the guards 
to follow him. This famous prediction, which at 
the ume aſtoniſhed all Europe, would not at preſent 
be regarded. Of a hundred ſuch predictions, the 
ninety-nine that miſcarry are inſtantly forgotten; 
whereas the ſingle one that happens accidentally+to 
be verified, makes a figure in the imagination, and is 
recorded as a a wonder. 
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Stb, Ir is a conceit of Ariſtotle, that 
every virtue is placed between two oppo, 
ſite vices; which indeed holds in ſome 
virtues. CEconomy ſtands in the middle 
between avarice and prodigality. Avarice 
ſeldom appears in youth: there are how 
ever inſtances of it even in childhood. 
To check that low appetite, exerciſe 
your. child in giving away what he is 
fond of; and careſs him if he,dojit with 
a good grace. Obſerve. to him, when 
he can underſtand. you, that avarice is a 
ſneaking vice, below a gentleman; and, 
that it makes a man unhappy, hecauſe it 
makes him grudge to lay out money even 
on neceſſaries. Add, that riches are ſub- 
ject to the accidents of fortune; and chat 
an avaricious man, after hoarding up 
money by ſtarving, may in an inſtant be 
deprived of all“. On the other hand, 
as examples make a deeper impreſſion 
than dry precepts, the beſt way; of extin- 

auiſhing 


* See the Art of Thinking, No. 27. 
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guiſhing any ſeeds of diſſipation in your 
pupil, is to point out to him men re- 
duced by extravagance from opulence to 
beggary. If you find him inclined to 
looſe women, carry him to an hoſpital 
infected with the moſt tolthſome: of all 
diſeaſes. 


6th, The 4 that is the moſt diffi- 
cult to be reſtrained, and yet of all the 
moſt neceſſary to be reſtrained, is anger; 
which alone has occaſioned more miſchief 
| than all the other paſſions together. Ex- 
perience of its ſad conſequences may, in 
a thinking perſon, do much ; and the tu- 
tor's lectures, with proper inſtances, may 
produce ſome effect. But there is a fimple 
leſſon more eaſily underſtood by a young 
perſon, and more effectual, which is, to 
be obſtinately ſilent while he is angry. 
Let it be kept in memory what Socrates 
faid to a ſlave who had miſbehaved, I 
*'would treat thee as thou deſerveſt, 
* were 
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<« werel not in a paſſion.” This reſtraint 
may be at firſt difficult ; but by due at- 
tention in the tutor it will become eaſy, 
and prevent every bad effect of the paſ- 
ſion. If it be thought too difficult to 
infiſt upon ſo perfect a cure at once, be- 
gin with inſtructing your pupil to copy 
a Roman Emperor, who made it a rule, 
that before opening his mouth in wrath, 
he ſhould repeat leiſurely all the letters of 
the alphabet. I predict ſuch an effect to 
this ſimple rule, as in time to lead the 
pupil to keep ſilence while any degree of 
the paſſion remains. Above all, he ſhould 
be doubly on his guard when injured or 
affronted. A fiery temper breaking out 
upon every infult, is ill qualified for ſo- 
ciety; if not early reſtrained, it will oc- 
caſion manifold diſtreſſes. The very beſt 
way to avoid great injuries, is to overlook 
or diſſemble what are ſmall. This holds 
in an eſpecial manner with reſpec to the 
female ſex. Women, who are not framed 

for 
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for ſingle combat, ought above all things 
to dread the making a noiſe in the world. 
For ſubduing the impatience of your pu- 
pil under an injury, one good method is, 
to give him examples of diſtreſſes occa- 
ſioned by ſuch impatience. In the hiſto- 
ry of ancient Greece, there is a glorious 
inſtance of the good effects of reſtraint. 
Euribiades, admiral of the Grecian fleet 
collected againſt the Perſians, angry to be 
oppoſed in the council of war by Themi- 
ſtocles a young officer, brandiſhed his 
ſtaff in a threatening manner. Strike, 
« {aid Themiſtocles, but hear me firſt.” 
Subdued by this ſignal inſtance of ſelf- 
command, Euribiades liſtened, followed 
the advice of the young officer, and ob- 
rained a complete victory. The cool be- 
haviour of Themiſtocles ſaved Greece, 
which probably would have been ruined 
by the old general. Pericles the Athe- 
nian general, was attacked one day in 
the public forum, before the people, by a 
191 brutiſh 
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brutiſh fellow, with much opprobrious 
language. And in his return home, he 
was followed by the ſame perſon, venting 
his wrath 1n the ſame ſtile. It being now 
dark, he ordered his ſervant to light the 
man home, for fear he ſhould loſe his 
way. Arcadius an Argive, who had been 
in a courſe of reviling Philip king of Ma- 
cedon, was apprehended and brought be- 
fore him; but was courteouſly treated, 
and ſent away with preſents. The king 
being informed that the Argive had chan- 
ged his note, and was full of his praiſes, 
„Look you now, ſays he, am not I a 
better phyſician than any of you? I 
have cured a foul mouth'd fellow by 
e preſents, which would not have been 
done had I followed your advice of 
e puniſhing him.” 


Tun third head contains a few relative 
matters, to which we proceed. 


J, For 
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I, For training young people to bear 
diſappointments, facts may contribute as 
well as precepts. - Give your children 
hopes of what will be agreeable, a ball 
for example, a race, the return of a bro- 
ther after a long abſence ; and upon the 
diſappointment, exhort them to bear it 
with a good grace: this will have a much 
finer effect than exhortations in general. 
But let the diſappointment appear to pro- 
ceed from chance; for if they perceive 
your intention, they will conclude that 
it was done to vex them, not to improve 
their temper. A gentleman, though o- 
therways of good underſtanding, erred 
in this branch of education. He had 
three comely girls between twelve and 
ſixteen; and to enure them to bear diſ- 
appointments, he would propoſe to make 
a viſit, which he knew would delight 
them. The coach was ordered ; and the 
young ladies, completely armed for con- 


queſt, were ready to take their ſeats. But 
behold ! 
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behold. 1 . their father had changed his 
mind. This indeed was a diſappoint- 
ment; but as it appeared to proceed 
from whim or caprice, it might ſour their 
temper inſtead of improving it. Chil- 
dren. axe early ſenſible of ill, treatment; 
and when the parental authority is too 
far ſtretched, a child er from fear, not 
„ — doubt 8! | 
24, IT "Pan: e 8 to 
teach their children to bear with and ex- 
cuſe the faults of their companions. There 
are even adult perſons who perceive no 
blemiſh in one they love, nor any virtue 
in one they hate. To correct that wrong 
bias in young perſons, is not an eaſy un- 
dertaking, nor to be attempted till they: 
have acquired ſome ſhare of underſtand- 
ing. Talk to your pupils of their com- 
panions. Point out faults, which how- 
ever are ſo ſlight, compared with their 
good qualities, as to make them not the 
R leſs 
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leſs deſerving of affection. © Inſtruct your 
pupils, that perfection is not to be found 
in any human being: bid them reflect 
whether they themſelves are entirely ex- 
einpt from failing. And conclude with 
obſerving, that among friends and com- 
panions, it is a+ ſweet commerce to for- 
give one another. If proper opportuni- 
ties be taken, ſuch leſſons will produce 
two good effects, namely, to excuſe the 
faults of a friend, and to reſpect virtue 
in an enemy: the latter will ſoften en- 
mity; and the former will cement friend- 
ou” | HO N 


Ps In the third ſeAion, N 2 


ning, are contained inſtructions for keep- 
ing children always employed. I here 
add ſeveral particulars on the ſame ſub- 
ject, fitted for children farther advanced 
in years. A girl of eight or nine, may be 
trained to aſſiſt her mother in ſerving the 
gueſts at table. Let her be ſeated with- 

ü | | in 
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in reach of à pudding, or of any thing 
that requires little carving, ready to help 
thoſe who call for it. In a ſhort time, 
ſhe may be employed in diſſecting a 
chicken, or even a pallet. The notion 
of being uſeful, and behaving” like her 
mamma, inſpires her with a certain dig- 
nity of behaviour, and ſets her above 
childiſh amuſements. It has pained me 
to ſee a young woman of ſeventeen or 
eighteen; applying a knife ſo aukwardly, 
as with difficulty to diſſect what is on 
her own plate. How mean muſt be her 
appearance at the head of her on table! 
Jam acquainted with the miſtreſs of a 
great family, who gives ſtill more em- 
ployment to her daughter, not above the 
age of ſeven. The child is directed to 
inſpect the bed rooms, that every thing 
may be in order for the gueſts. A com- 
pany were to depart about eight in the 
morning. Child,“ fays the lady, © I 
perhaps may not be up ſo early. Be 

2 * ready 
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ready to attend the company: ſee that 
every thing be prepared for breakfaſt; 
and be ſure to — chem to their 
1 ut 

* Next of an 1 vn bbs not 
to be neglected, and yet is not a little dif- 
ficult, which is to accuſtom children to 
acknowledge their faults. It is not ſuf- 
ficient that parents, by gentle treatment, 
have acquired tlie affection of their chil- 
dren: education will go on but imper- 
fectly, if children be not alſo trained to 
place confidence in their parents, and to 
apply to them freely in every difficulty. 
The niceſt point of all, is to enure them 
to an ingenuous confeſſion of faults, the 
only caſe in which I approve auricular 
eonfeſſion. This practice, early com- 
menced, will ſoon become habitual. A 
child cuts a finger, or breaks a china cup. 
It is unhappy till it acquaint its father 
or mother how it happened. Let a can- 
. did 


did acknowledgment be an abſolute par- 
don: let it be the part of the parent to 
mitigate the fault; and to obſerve, that 
the child deſerves more praiſe for its 
frank confeſſion, than blame for the fault 
it has committed; that the fear of diſco- 
very when a fault is concealed, makes a 
heavy heart; but that the heart is re- 
lieved by a fair confeſſion. Affection to 
parents leads children to put confidence 
in them. What is there to obſtruct that 
confidence, but harſhneſs and ſeverity ? 
A child will never confeſs a fault, if afraid 
to be ill treated: it will diſſemble, it will 
lie, it will do any thing to avoid diſco- 
very. When a child withdraws from its 
parents and makes any other perſon its 
confident, farewel to education. But 
when children are treated kindly, they 
never think of any confident but the per- 
ſon who takes care of them. By kindly 
treatment, the heart is laid open, and eve- 
ry wrong bias is diſcovered, which afford 


a 
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a fair opportunity for-good culture. Let 
us look forward to a chald's riper years, 
and reflect on a habit of candour and 
ingenuity thus acquired: what anxious 
thoughts, what diſſimulation, muſt this 
charming habit have prevented ! } 


- AMONG the various ways of training 
children to confeſs their faults, the fol- 
lowing can ſcaroe fail of being ſucceſsful. 
Returning home after a viſit of a week or 
two, put each of your children to ſay, 
what good has been done by the reſt; 
and what ill itſelf has done. The former 
endears them to one another, the latter 
reſtrains them from committing faults. 
Make theſe articles the ſubject of conver- 
ſation: endeavour. to ripen the under- 
ſtanding of the young creatures, by ſhow- 
ing them what is right and what is wrong. 
But be careful to provide a truſty perſon 
to inform you of any fault that has been 
concealed. Say to the child ſlightly, 

| «* Surely 
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„ Surely, my dear, you have a bad me- 
* mory, did you not do ſo and fo.” It 
will think it vain to hide, as“ Paps or | 
Nags. ery 2 


II is en Gen of a of Aid: 
tion, that a child of irſelf corrects a fault. 


A girl between three and four, having 
got a preſent of fruit, was deſired by i its 
mother to give part of it to her compa- 
nions. Having reſerved a large-ſhare to 
herſelf, ſhe diſtributed the reſt, giving 
ſome to an elder ſiſter; now a woman. 
After devouring what ſhe had retained, 
ſhe defired back her fiſter's ſhare, and got 
it. The mother expoſtulated, but in vain; 
and having left the roam, the ſiſter ſaid, 
My dear, I make you welcome to the 
fruit, but you behave ill in diſobeying 
„your mamma.“ This gentle reproof, 
having touched the child in the tender 
part, that of obedience, had its effect. 
After a day or two, the requeſted more 
| fruit 
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fruit from her mother, which, with an 
air of ſatisfaction ſhe carried to the fiſter. 
Correction may be neceſſary ſometimes ; 
but for a child to correct a fault of its 
own accord, is extremely pleaſant. A 
child about three years of age, took ſome 
cotton thread which Miſs B— was ſow- 
ing upon muſlin, © Pray child give me 
the cotton, you will dirty it.” The 
child refuſing, Miſs B—, laying aſide her 
work, {aid gravely, © Would you have 
© been pleaſed. had I dirtied your doll ?” 
Some weeks after, the child obſerving 
cotton thread in the hands of another 
young lady, begged earneſtly for it to 
give to Miſs B, Such inſtances ſuggeſt 
the following rule. When a child from 
petulence or .. peryerſeneſs miſbehaves 
groſsly, ſtern: authority ought. to be in- 
terpoſed. In other faults, expoſtulation 
and advice are far better. 


A 
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 AvoLunTARY confeſſion is a ſtill more 
pregnant ſign of a good diſpoſition. A 
young lady aged eleven, of a rank higher 
than which there are none, having hurt 
a finger accidentally, ſhowed ſome degree 
of impatience. The governeſs, having 
in vain endeavoured to ſhame her out of 
it, left the room with a reproachful look, 
ſaying, that ſhe could not bear to ſee ſuch 
concern for a mere trifle. In leſs than 
an hour, ſhe received a billet from her 
pupil, acknowledging her miſbehaviour, 
and' intreating to be forgiven. Happy 
temper ! the richeſt gift that nature has 
to beſtow, and of which nature is far 
from being prodigal. Few there are of 
any rank who are bleſſed with a temper 
ſo pliant ; fewer till of high rank. But 
the praiſe muſt not be attributed entirely 
to temper : ſeldom is pure nature ſo re- 
fined. The young lady owes much to 
an affectionate mother, whoſe high ſta- 
tion has not made her relax from the e- 
8 ducation 
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ducation of her children, with a degree 
of prudence and ſagacity, that would 
give luſtre to perſons much inferior in 


rank, 

-* oth, CHILDREN are far from being all 
of them equally flexible. It required a 
week to make a boy of two years dip his 
fingers in water after dinner. Example 
had no effect, nor exhortation. The mo- 
ther put into the glaſs fruit he was fond 
of: neither did that prevail. She thought 
at laſt of the gardener's ſon, a child of 
the ſame age, who readily dipt his fingers 
and laid hold of the fruit. Emulation 
prevailed :. young maſter dipped his fin- 
gers inſtantly. I am pleaſed with the in- 
genuity of the mother ; bur reliſh not the 
ſtruggling againſt accidental averſions, 


which time will correct without trouble. 
Authority, inſtead of ſubduing, tends to 
rivet ſuch an averſion. It is not always 
eaſy to diſtinguiſh an acquired averſion 

from 
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from what is natural; and when autho- 
rity is interpoſed, may not there be a ha- 
zard of ſtruggling againſt nature? Mlany 
ſurely will remember certain eatables ab- 
horred by them when children, which at 
preſent they are fond of without having 
ſuffered perſecution. In health, nature 
is the ſureſt guide in the choice of food. 
The ſame food may be ſalutary at one 
period of life, and not at another. Will 
parents pretend to be wiſer than nature? 
I am far, however, from wiſhing to have 
children indulged in whim or fancy. If 
a child refuſe what is ſet before it, hun- 
ger will ſoon bring it to order. If it 
conſtantly refuſe after repeated trials, the 
averſion muſt have a deeper root than 
whim or fancy. | 


Many perſons ſpeak well and with 
propriety, but how few are there who li- 
ſten patiently and properly to what 1s ur- 
ged againſt their opinion ? It has ac- 

, cordingly 
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cordingly been obſerved, that it is no leſs 
difficult to produce a habit of hearing 
with attention, than of expreſſing well 
what deſerves to be heard. Yet, early 
example and good inſtruction, will do 
much to train young perſons to a more 
agreeable manner of converſation. 


FH +4 . 4 9 14 2 % 
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Ixsrzverions that accaf ronall ly may be a 
Plicd i in every 8 tage of Education, 


ft, Eol Ec no favourable opportu- 

4 V' nity of inſtilling into your pu- 
pile, that a man ought to be regarded in 
proportion to the good he does; and 
that compared with the being uſeful, the 
diſtinction between rich and poor, high 
and low, ought to be of little eſtimation; 
that an induſtrious peaſant who edu- 
cates his children to be uſeful members 
of ſociety, is entitled to more reſpect 
than the great lord, who, in the midſt 
of indigent neighbours, laviſhes immenſe 
ſums upon himſelf, without ever think- 


ing of others. 


24d, Maxx your pupil ſenſible, that in 
order to ſave for charity or benevolence, 
ceconomy is an eſtimable virtue. Au- 
guſtus Cæſar, Emperor of Rome, never 
wore 
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wore a garm&ht but what was ſpun by 
his wife Livia or his ſiſter Octavia. Sci- 
pio, the glory of Rome and terror of 
Carthage, dreſſed his garden with his 
own hands. The venerable old ſenator 
Fabricius, illuſtrious by many triumphs, 
ſupped commonly on the herbs that he 
himſelf had raiſed. A ſtranger who 
waſhes to, be. well received, ought to be 
handſomely; dreſſed ; but a plain coat 
ſits better on a man of known eminence, 
who will be copied by hers without 
e from N15 . 


34, e. oxen us. Fon for 
ourſelves ; benevolence makes us labour 
for others: emulation is added to en- 
force theſe motives to action. Emula- 
tion, inherent in the nature of man, ap- 
pears even in children: they ſtrive for 
victory without knowing what makes 
them ſtrive. Emulation kept within 
proper bounds) is an uſeful principle, 

. and 
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and far from being unſociable: it be- 
comes only ſo, when by exceſs it dege- 
nerates into envy. Why then 1s it ba- 
niſhed by Rouſſeau, from his ſyſtem of 
education? Was it his purpoſe to diſtin- 
guiſh his Hleve from the reſt of man- 
kind, by a peculiar nature? Approba- 
tion is beſtowed on thoſe who behave 
well; but in ſtruggling for victory, the 
hope of being approved is a very faint mo- 
tive compared with emulation. Through 
the force of that incitement, a young 
man will perſevere in acquiring know- 
ledge, who without it, would have made 


no progreſs, It ought, therefore, to be 


the ſtudy of every teacher, to give ſuch a 
direction to emulation in his pupil, as to 
produce the greateſt effect. A crowd of 
competitors damps it: a very ſmall num- 
ber is not ſufficient to rouſe it. The pro- 


per ſtage for emulation, is a private ſchool, 


admitting not above twelve or fifteen diſ- 
ciples. 


— 
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eiples. A family of ſix or ſeven Sec, 
may give rie to it. | 


4b, Is reſpect to the improvemient 
of memory, it is ſevere to make children 


get by heart prayers, pſalms, or other 


dry compoſitions, which they neither re- 


liſh, nor can well underſtand. Put into 
their hands ſhort hiſtorical ballads that 
make virtuous impreſſions, or give lively 


deſcriptions of objects they are acquaint- 


ed with, eſpecially of the gay and ludi- 


crous kind. Theſe they will get by 


heart of their own accord, and be fond 


to repeat them to their parents or their 
companions. This exerciſe ought to be 
entirely voluntary. Were the getting a 
thing by heart impoſed as a taſk, it 


would be eaſy to ſome and a heavy bur- 


den upon others. Emulation ought to 
be here excluded, except, perhaps, among 


boys who are found to be equal in point 


of memory. 
5th, FRAuD 
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5th, FRAuD or deceit ought to be care- 
fully watched; and even the ſlighteſt ap- 
pearances ought to be condignly puniſh» 
ed. I had the following ſtory from a lady 
who was an eye-witneſs, Tom and. Will 
were two fine boys ; the eldeſt about 
eight, ſenſible, inſinuating, and ſo acute 
as to comprehend even the moral of many 
fables of Eſop. Will, a year younger, 
was a mild, tractable boy. One day ha- 
ving got ſome halfpence, 'Tom purchaſed 
a peacock of gingerbread, Will a horſe 
of the ſame ſtuff, both ſhining with 
gold. The moiſture of Tom's little hand 
graſping his treaſure eagerly, and a little 
nibbling to taſte its ſweets, had, by the 
time they got home, entirely defaced the 
peacock, while the horſe, delighting 
Will's eye more than his palate, was per- 
fectly entire. Tom coveting now his 
brother's horſe, propoſed an exchange, 
and by deceit and artifice prevailed. This 
tranſaction reached the mother. She 
Hit T | called 
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called the boys before her, heard evi- 
dence, and pronounced the following ſen- 
tence. Will, ſeeing you have made 
the exchange willingly, you have no 
„ remedy though you have been decei- 
„ved. Take care only that you be not 
* deceived a ſecond time. As for you 
Thomas, you are not to profit by 
cheating your brother — throw the 
„ horſe into the fire.” Tom, whom con- 
ſcience had made a coward, was hedging 
away, lucky to eſcape ſo eaſily; but was 
ſtopped by the judge. Come back young 
man, bring your Eſop's fables, and 
point out to me the fable that re- 
ſembles your caſe.” The ſpectators 
muttered, better hip him at once than 
engage him in an attempt above his 
* comprehenſion.” But the mother was 
not miſtaken in her' ſon. He turned 
every leaf over, and with affected igno- 
rance, aſked if it was the aſs and the lap 


wi. No. Will it be the cock on the 
14 dunghill? 


146 
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dunghill? No. May be it is the fox in 
the carver's ſhop. * No fir, you know 
well it is none of theſe ; but don't put 
off your time and mine, the longer you 
< trifle, the more ſevere will be your pu- 
*. niſhment.” The boy ſeeing it vain to 
parry, preſented with a burſt of tears, 
the picture of the thief biting off his mo- 
ther's ear. Lou ſee, ſaid the judge; 
* what a bad mother I ſhould be, it 1 
left your crime unpuniſhed.” She re- 
tired with the criminal, and did not ſpare 
the rod. This probably was the firſt 
tranſgreſſion of the kind; and who knows 
what might have followed, had it been 
indulged or paſſed as a joke. Thomas 1g 
now in the ſervice of the public ; and his 
Majeſty has not a more ſenſible, upright 
ſervant. 


6b, THERE is no branch of diſcipline 
that ought to be exerciſed with more 
caution, than the diſtribution of rewards 
| and 
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- 


and puniſhments. If money, a fine coat, 
or what pleaſes the palate, be the reward 
promiſed ; is it not the ready way to fo- 
ment avarice, vanity, or luxury ? Praiſe 
is an efficacious reward, of which even 
children are fond ; and when properly 
applied, it never fails to produce good 
behaviour. ' Puniſhment requires (till 
more caution ; as it ought to be propor- 
rioned to the temper of the pupil, as well 
as to the nature of the fault. Obſtinacy 
which is inherent in ſome perſons, may 
ſometimes require corporal puniſhment. 
Lying I think may be corrected, or rather 
prevented, by proper management : my 
reaſon is, that it is not inherent in our 
nature, but forced upon a child by harſh 
treatment. Moſt faults that a child can 
be guilty of, may be repreſſed by ſhame 
and diſgrace, which fink deep into the 
heart of children, as well as of adult per- 
ſons. To keep children in awe by the 
fear of corporal puniſhment, will put them 

upon 
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upon hiding their faults, inſtead of cor- 
recting them *. 


I GLADLY lay hold of this opportunity 
to make a general obſervation, of no 
{light importance with reſpect to educa- 
tion. Among ſavages, whoſe ruling paſ- 
ſions are anger and reſentment, authority 
is ſupported by no other means but force 
and fear. That rude practice prevails 
even among poliſhed nations. Schools 
for education were erected upon the prin- 
ciple of puniſhment; very unhappily in- 
deed, as puniſhment, inſtead of ſoftening 
or improving manners, tends to harden 
thoſe who ſuffer by it. Humanity in 
time prevailed over vicious education 


and a ſacred truth was diſcovered, that 


man is a creature from whom every thing 
may be obtained by love, nothing by 
fear. The ſeverity of ſchool-puniſhments 


has 


Si cui tam eſt mens illiberalis, ut objurgatione non 
corrigatur: is etiam ad plagas, ut peſſima quæque man- 
- cipia, durabitur. Quintil. lib. 1. c. 3. 
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has gradually yielded to the conviction 
of this important truth; and yet ſuch is 
the force of cuſtom, that inſtances re- 
main, not a few, of the old ſtile of edu- 
cation, To dwell upon theſe inſtances, 
would be irkſome: I confine myſelf to 
ane, illuſtrious indeed, as it relates to E- 
ton, a ſchool in high vogue, In that 
{chool there ſtands, expoſed to open view, 
the terrible block that the boys muſt 
kneel upon to receive a flogging, perhaps 
as often from the bad humour of the 
maſter, as from the demerit of the ſuffer- 
er. And that the boys may never loſe 
ſight of puniſhment, matters are ſo con- 
trived, as to furniſh examples once a 
week at leaſt, chiefly on Monday, which 
in the language of the ſchool, has obtain- 
ed the illuſtrious appellation of the day 
of doom. Would one imagine, that a 
diſcipline ſo brutal, ſhould ſtand firm, 
even againſt the humanity of our pre- 
ſent manners? Glad am I to be able to 
give 
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give. teſtimony in favour of my native 
country, that in our ſchools, few traces 
remain of that inhuman practice, I dare 
not ſay none, were 1 even to keep within 
the capital. 


7th, Tas difference between the being 
ſerious and jocular is taught by nature, 
and it is comprehended even by infants. 
But the telling ſtories in jeſt ought not 
to be early practiſed on children. Truth 
and ſincerity cannot be too early incul- 
cated; nor, till theſe are firmly eſtabliſh- 
ed, ought ſuch jeſts to be attempted. Let 
the firſt eſſays be plain and obvious, ſo 
as to prevent the poſſibility of a miſtake 
in the pupil. More diſguiſe may in time 
be uſed, according to his capacity; but 
always ſo as to afford no room for a miſ- 
take. It is indeed a uſeful branch of 
education, that perſons intended for ſo- 
ciety ſhould underſtand a joke; but let 
the practice be never ſo far indulged as 


to 
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to impinge, in any degree, on the ſacred 


authority of truth. When young per- 
ſons come to underſtand the difference 
between jeſt and earneſt in thoſe they 
converſe with, -the next ſtep in point of 
diſcipline, is to inure them to bear a joke 
with temper. Practice is neceſſary; and 
the only way is to begin with ſlight jokes, 
and to go on at intervals till they can 
bear what are more cutting. The firſt 
trials ſhould always be when your pupil 
is in good humour; nor ſhould a ſevere 
joke ever be attempted, but when he is 
in very good humour. 


- 8th, Or all that children can be taught, 
Iam acquainted with no leſſon of greater 
importance, than to be ſatisfied with the 
ſtation we are placed in by Providence. 
This leflon comes in properly here ; be- 
cauſe, by various ways, it may be incul- 
cated 1n every ſtage of education. The 


following fable may make an impreſſion, 
even 
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even in the firſt or ſecond ſtage. In a 
beautiful river there lived three ſilver 
trouts. Though they wanted for no- 
thing, two of them grew ſad and diſcon- 
tented; taking no pleafure in what they 
enjoyed, but always longing for ſome- 
thing better. To puniſh their diſcontent 
it was intimated to them by their maker, 
that they ſhould have whatever they wiſh- 
ed for. Give me, ſays the eldeſt, wings 
like the birds of the air; and then I ſhall 
be happy. At firſt he had great pleaſure 
in flying. He mounted high, and looked 
down with ſcorn on all the fithes in the 
world. He flew over rivers and moun- 
tains, till, growing faint with hunger, he 
came to the ground for ſome refreſhment. 
He happened to alight among dry ſands 
and rocks, where there was nothing ei- 
ther to eat or drink. And thus he ended 
his days in great miſery. 


| 1 Tur 
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Taz ſecond trout ſaid, I do not wiſk 
for wings to ramble into ſtrange places, 
where I do not know what may become 
of me. I ſhould be contented and hap- 
py, were I inſtructed to avoid the ſnares 
of men and other dangers. His mind 
being enlightened, he ſaid to himſelf, I 
ſhall now be the happieſt of fiſhes. He 
took great care to keep out of harm's 
way. When he faw a fly ſkimming on 
the water, or a worm carried down the 
ſtream, he durſt not bite for fear of a 
hook. Thus he kept himſelf in a con- 
tinual alarm, and durſt neither eat nor 
ſleep for fear of miſchief. He pined 
away; and at laſt died for fear of dying, 
the moſt miſerable of all deaths. 

Taz youngeſt trout ſaid, that he was 
ſatisfied with his lot; and that he had no 
wiſh but to be always content, and to be 
reſigned to the will of his maker. Thus, 


this little trout ſlept always in peace, and 
wakened 
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wakened in gladneſs: whatever happen- 
ed, he was ſtill pleaſed and thankful. In 
a word, he was the happieſt of all fiſhes; 
becauſe content and reſignation to the 
will of our maker are the chief n 
ents of happineſs. 


Wy AT follows is more proper for the 
laſt ſtage. Direct the attention of your 
pupil to chearful objects, and train him 
to look on their contraries as ſhades in a 
picture, which add force to the luminous 
parts, and beauty to the whole. Accu- 
ſtom him to ſee every thing in the moſt 
favourable light; to behold the luxury 
of the times as giving food to the hungry 
and cloathing to the naked ; to look upon 
the horrors of war as productive of the 
bleſſings of peace; and upon the miſeries 
of many with a thankful heart, that his 
own lot has been more favourable. 


gib, THE 
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9b, Tux laſt recommendation I ſhall 
give on the preſent head, is, that young 
perſons, male and female, ſhould have 
always at hand a common- place book, 
for keeping in remembrance obſervations 
made in reading, reflecting, converſing, 
travelling. The advantages are mani- 
fold. Firft, It keeps the attention awake, 
in order that nothing of importance may 
eſcape. Conſider this practice as to read- 
ing. A perſon who reads merely for 
amuſement, gives little attention: ideas 
glide through the mind, and vaniſh in- 
ſtantly. But let a common-place book 
be in view: attention is on the ſtretch 
to find matter, and impreſſions are made 
that the memory retains. Next, The judg- 
ment is in conſtant exerciſe, in order to 
diſtinguiſh what particulars deſerve re- 
membrance. Third, Perſeverance in this 
practice, brings on a habit of expreſ- 
ſing our thoughts readily and diſtinctly. 
Fourth, A facility of writing currently 1s 

acquired. 
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acquired. And, in the 1% place, it fills 
up time pleaſantly, and makes a — 
habitual, 


10/b, Tus following hints reſpect more 
immediately the conduct of parents and 
tutors, The bad habits that children are 
apt to acquire from ſervants, are an ob- 
ſtruction to education. I know of no re- 
medy, but to keep children as much as 
poſſible under the eye of their parents. 
This will be no reſtraint, if they be fond 
of their parents ; which they always are, 
when kindly treated and indulged in in- 
nocent freedom. It ſhould be held as a 
puniſhment for a fault, to be ordered 
down ſtairs among the ſervants. But 
this requires circumſpect conduct on the 
part of the parents ; for they muſt care- 
fully avoid the doing. or ſaying of any 
thing but what they wiſh their children 
to imitate. It 1s amazing, how early 

children adopt the manners of thoſe they 
are 
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are among. This circumſpection ought 
to be extended even to the perſons who 
are hired to attend them. 


Lr truth prevail in all your inſtruc- 
tions: in reaſoning with your children, 
never uſe any artifice. Some children 
are quick of diſcernment : the diſcovery 
of an artifice will tempt them to pay their 
guides in the ſame coin. 


Tux keeper ought to be well acquaint- 
ed with the mute language of the infant 
under her care. An infant cries from 
bodily pain. It cries when it is hungry; 
and gives over when it ſees things pre- 
pared for feeding it. It is not uncom- 
mon in a child at play, to fall a-crying; 
not from anger, but from inability to 
expreſs what it wants. If the keeper be 
ignorant of what troubles the child, ſhe 
will be at a loſs about a remedy. 


Ip 
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Ir a child have any defect in its ſhape 
that cannot eaſily be hid, let the defect 
be frankly acknowledged, and even made 
a joke of at times. This will prevent 
whiſpering, which always makes a de- 

fect appear worſe than it really is. Phi- 
lopemen, the greateſt General of his age, 
was of a mean appearance. He went to 
an invited dinner in his camp- dreſs, with- 
out a ſingle attendant. Being taken for 
one of the General's ſervants, he was or- 
dered to the kitchen to cut logs for the 
fire. His friend the landlord, ſeeing him 
in his waiſtcoat at that work, * Blefs me 
General,“ ſays he, what are you do- 

ing here? Jam, anſwers the General, b 

paying for my bad looks.“ | 
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HE different ;nftinQts of the two 
ſexes appear very early. A boy 
is continually in action, loves a drum, a 
top, or riding on a ſtick. A girl, withing 
to be agreeable, is fond of ornaments 
that pleaſe the eye. She begins with a 
doll, which ſhe dreſſes and undreſſes, to 
try what ornaments will ſuit beſt. In 
due time, the doll is laid aſide; and the 
young woman's own perſon becomes the 
object of her attention. This inſtinct 
rightly directed, advances from propriety 
of dreſs to that of behaviour, ſtill in or- 
der to pleaſe. Employ therefore a young 
girl upon what will adorn her: ſhe will 
apply to the needle more willingly than 


2 


to reading or writing. As ſhe advances, 


let 
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let her be taught the art of drawing, not 
human figures, which cannot be made 
ornamental, but leaves, flowers, and ſuch 
things as tend to enliven her dreſs. Chil- 
dren are fond of lively colours; and hence 
their taſte for ſhowy'dreſs and ornaments 
of gold and ſilver. Here the prudent 
mother interpoſes with a leſſon, ©. that 
* dreſs ought to be ſuited to the age and 
rank of the wearer ; that ſimplicity is 
“ becoming in dreſs as well as in man- 
„ ners; that the faſhion ſhould not be 
totally diſregarded, but that it ought to 
yield to propriety.“ ” A fond mother 
never thinks of ſuch a leſſon; beauty is 
exalted above every qualification: and if 
a girl have any ſhare of it, dreſs alone is 
ſtudied, If to her looks can be added a 
genteel air and elegant motion in dancing 
or walking, ſhe becomes a perfect angel. 
Thus, external appearance is highly cul- 
tivated, and little attention given either 
to the head or heart. Is it wonderful, 
X that 
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that a young woman fo educated, ſhould 


make but an aukward figure in educa- 


ting her on children ? 


SUD ret 
| -FuMAtES have a flexible tongue, and 
acquire more early than males the uſe of 
ſpeech: their voice is ſweeter; and they 
talk more. A man ſays what he knows ; 
a woman, what is agreeable : knowledge 
is neceſſary to the former; taſte is ſuffi- 
cient to the latter. The politenefs of 
men conſiſts in offering ſervice; of wo- 
men, in making themſelves agreeable. 
In the politeneſs of men, there is more 
or lefs of diſſimulation; none in that of 
women, for they love to be agreeable. 
Hence it is, that politeneſs has a more 


pleafing air in N women, than in 


young men. 


20, A W nat depends moſtly on 


the approbation of his own conſcience ; 


that of a woman, greatly on the opinion 
| | of 
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of others, A man who does his duty, 
can brave cenſure: a woman's conduct 
ought to be exemplary, in order to be 
eſteemed by all. The leaſt doubt of her 
chaſtity, deprives her of every comfort in 
the matrimonial ſtate. In the education 
of females accordingly, no motive has a 
greater influence, than the thought of 
what people will ſay of them. Boys are 
not ſo tractable: it requires much diſ- 
cipline to make them bend to the opi- 
nion of others. Hence, to be eſteemed 
by all, modeſty and reſerve are eſſential 
in young women; to acquire Which, 
they ought to be taught early to ſup- 
preſs their deſires, and to have a ſtrict 
attention to decency and decorum. But 
under ſuch reſtraint, let the occupations 
of young women be made as agreeable 
as poſſihle. A girl who loves her mother 
or her governeſs, will work the whole day 
at her fide without wearying, provided 
ſhe be allowed to prattle, which is her 


favourite 
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favourite amuſement. A girl who loves 
not her mother above all the world, ſel- 
dom turns to good. Even confinement 
properly managed, rivets her attachment; 
becauſe children are made ſenſible by na- 
ture, that obedience is their duty, and 
that it is good for them to be governed. 
Indulge gaiety, indulge laughter, indulge 
play, but ſtill within moderate bounds. 
Draw them frequently from play to work, 
but in ſo ſoft a way as to prevent mur- 

muring: cuſtom will make the change 
| eafy, and produce in time entire ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the mother's will. This is eſſen- 
tial to the female ſex, for ever ſubjected 
to the authority of a ſingle perſon, or to 
the opinion of all. 


34, FEMALE children ought to be har- 
dily bred, not only for their own health, 
but to have a healthy offspring. Chiefly 
with a view to the latter, it was faſhion- 
able for the Spartan young ladies to mix 

| with 
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with the men in military games, not ex- 
cepting wreſtling and other violent exer- 
ciſes. This ſurely was not prompted by 
nature, which does not intend women to 
be ſo robuſt. For the ſake of health, all 
that is neceſſary, is plain food, with fre- 
quent walking or riding. 


4th, AT Athens, the young women ap- 
peared frequently in public, but ſeparate 
from the young men. In every feaſt, in 
every ſacrifice, in every public ſolemnity, 
the daughters of the principal citizens 
were introduced, crowned with flowers, 
dancing in parties, finging hymns, and 
preſenting offerings to their deities. Such 
exerciſes, beſide contributing to health, 
formed the taſte of the young women to 
what 1s proper and agreeable ; and made 
them objects of defire without hazarding 
their morals. In France, the education 
of young women is very different. They 
are ſhut up in a convent, and never taſte 


freedom 
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freedom till chey are married. A ſyſtem 
of education more ſubverſive of morals, 
is ſcarce within the reach of invention. 
Unnatural confinement in a convent, 
makes a young woman embrace with a- 
vidity every pleaſure, when ſhe is ſet free. 
To reliſh domeſtic life, one muſt be ac- 
quainted with it; for it is in the houſe 
of her parents that a young woman ac- 
quires the reliſh. A diſcreet matron will 
attend her daughters to an aſſembly, to 
an opera, to the play-houſe ; but ſhe will 
inſtruct them, that the pleaſure they find 
there, ought. to be confidered as an a- 
muſement merely, unfit to employ much 
of the time of young women, who are 
deſtined by nature to govern a family, 
What can be more prepoſterous than the 
behaviour of an idle woman, leading her 
daughters from riot to riot, without gi- 
ving admiſſion to a ſedate thought? A 
lady carried to Bath her two daughters, 


aged between twelve and fourteen, in or- 
der 
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der to give them ſome notion of kving in 
public. Their natural gaiety, ſhe thought, 
would be improved by the gaiety of the 
place ; that the company at Bath would 
contribute to form their manners; and 
that they were too young to fuffer from 
their male companions. It was her opi- 
nion, that her daughters were of a pro- 
per age for 'reliſhing public meetings, 
without loſing the taſte of COerde tran- 


quillity. 4 _ 
5th, IN APA young women, ex- 
hibit every thing to them in an agree- 
able light; and in particular, ſuffer them 
not to imagine that there can be any pain 
in doing what is right. Is it painful for 
a young woman to make herſelf arhi- 
able in order to be loved, to make her- 
felf eſtimable i in order to be eſteemed, 
to behave honourably in order to be ho- 
noured ? The influence of a young wo- 
man, commences with her virtues. What 
| man 
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man is there, however rough i in temper, 
who ſoftens not his behaviour to a young 
woman of ſixteen, intereſting even by her 
baſhfulneſs, and commanding that re- 
ſpe from all which ſhe beſtows on all ? 
Virtue is eſſential ro genuine love. To 
ſupport that ſweet paſſion in any refined 
degree, there muſt be mutual eſteem, 
which cannot ſubſiſt without virtue. How 
deſpicable in my eyes muſt that creature 
be, with whom I have no connection but 
for the ſake merely of animal deſire? 
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FT ER ſo much dry matter, ſome 
relaxation will probably be made 
welcome; ; and in that view the following 
female characters are preſented. The firſt, 
by Marivaux, is a character of which be- 
nignity of heart is the ruling principle. 
| MADAME 
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Mapau de Miran had conſiderable 
remains of beauty; but there appeared in 


her countenance, ſomething ſo good and 


ſo rational as to obſcure theſe remains. 
Frankneſs and good nature are not friend- 
ly to love. We admire the woman, but 
her graces make little impreſſion ; we en- 
joy her company, without thinking chat 
ſhe is pretty, but only that ſhe is the beſt 
creature in the world. I have according- 
ly heard little of Madame de Miran's lo- 
vers, but much of her friends. It is re- 
ported, chat ſhe had friends even of her 


own ſex; which I can believe, conſider- 


ing her plain and innocent mien, which 
gave no jealouſy to her female compa- 
nions, and made her appear more like a 
confident than a rival. 


To a phyſiognomy more pleaſing than 
bewitching, to eyes demanding amity 
more than love, was added a genteel fi- 
gure, which might have given deſire had 

Y ſhe 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ſhe ſo inelined; but ſhe never ſtudied 
_ motion but what was neceflary, 


Wir reſpec to her underſtanding, I 
know not that any one ever thought of 
praiſing it; nor do I know that any one 
ever faid it was deficient. It was of a 
| fort that is liſtened to attentively ; but 
without being cenſured or applauded. 


'Even in matters of indifference, Ma- 
dame de Miran ſaid nothing, thought 
nothing, but what verified that abound- 
ing goodneſs which was the foundation 
of her character. But do not imagine it 
to be a ſilly or blind goodneſs, ridiculed 
even by thoſe whom it ſerves. Her's was 
a virtue, an emanation from an excellent 
heart, which never exerted itſelf at the ex- 
pence of reaſon, nor of juſtice. She had 
not indeed any of that quality termed 
nobleneſs of font : her goodneſs was 
more —_—_ more amiable, though lefs 

ſplendid. 
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ſplendid. I have known perſons with 
that ſame nobleneſs of ſoul, who had not 
the beſt hearts in the world. They were 
ſo occupied with the pleaſure of being 
generous, as to be negligent of being juſt, 
Such perſons loved to be praiſed ; Madame 
de Miran never once thought of deſer- 
ving praiſe: ſhe never exerted an act of 
benevolence in order to gratify herſelf, 
but in order to relieve you. If you ex- 
preſſed much gratitude to her, what flat- 
tered her the moſt was to find you ſatis- 
fied. | : 


I HAD almoſt forgot one thing, not a 
little ſingular. Though this lady never 
vaunted of her own good deeds, you 
might vaunt to her of yours with all ſe- 
curity. The pleaſure of hearing you ſay 
that you was good, made your vanity 
paſs unobſerved, or made her think it 
excuſable. 


As 
sf 


— > + a. 
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As to thoſe tireſome creatures who va- 
lue themſelves upon trifles, who are vain 
of their rank or their riches, they gave no 


vexation to Madame de Miran: ſhe had 


no affection for them, and that was all. 
Babblers who ſlander others, though with- 


out intention, gave offence to the good- 


neſs of her nature ; whereas the vain of- 
fended her reaſon only. She bore the 
loquacious with temper ; ſmiling only at 
the fatigue they gave her, without ever 
ſuſpecting it. In company with the 
whimſical or headſtrong, who liſten not 
to reaſon, ſhe had patience, and was ne- 
vertheleſs their friend. They are ho- 
« neſt people,” ſhe obſerved, © they have 


© their little failings, and who is without 


* them?” A coquet who inſiſts upon 
being admired, was lower in her eſteem 
than a woman who once in her life had 
been more in love than a woman ought 
to be; it being leſs faulty in her opinion 

| to 
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to miſbehave once, than perpetually to 
be tempting others to miſbehave. 


Tais lady conſidered religion as chiefly 
intended to enforce moral duties. She 
reſpected thoſe who beſtow their whole 
time on exerciſes of devotion, but with- 
out ever thinking of joining them. Never 
had any perſon better reaſon to be con- 
vinced of the benignity of the Deity : 
her conviction proceeded from her heart; 
and no perſon had a better heart. She 
accordingly loved God fincerely, without 
being diſturbed with any ſuperſtitions 


terrors. 


Tux next portrait is of a lady every way 
accompliſhed, done by the ſame hand. 


MaDAame Dorſin was beautiful; and 
yet it was not her beauty that even at firſt 
made the ſtrongeſt impreſſion. It yield- 
ed to another impreſſion. This wants 

| | explanation, 


1 —— 
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explanation. Perſonify beauty; and ſup- 
poſe her uneaſy for being ſo ſtrikingly 
beautiful ; that ſhe wiſhes to be agreeable 
only; and that ſhe endeavours to leſſen 
her beauty, but without hiding it altoge- 
ther. Such would be the countenance of 
Madame Dorſin. | 


Bur here I talk only of her looks, 
d what may be expreſſed in a portrait. Add 
| a ſoul that animated her looks, that ren- 
| dered them as delicate, as lively, as ele- 
vated, as ſerious, as jocular, as ſhe herſelf 
was by turns; and then you will be able 
to imagine in her looks, an infinity of 
expreſſions beyond the reach of painting. 
Let us now examine that ſoul, fince we 
are on the ſubject. When one has little 
ſpirit, it is commonly attributed to de- 
fective organs. An acquaintance, talking 
on this ſubject, ſaid gravely and 1n learn- 
ed terms, © that the ſoul is more or leſs 


* confined, more or leſs embarraſled, ac- 
* cording 


, —— 5 — ES 
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„ cording to the organs to which it is 
united.“ If fo, nature muſt have con- 
ferred on Madame Dorſin organs in high 
perfection; for never was a ſoul more 
agile than hers, nor leſs confined in its 


operations. 


Tus ſpirit that moſt women exert, is 
acquired, not natural. One expreſles her- 
ſelf carelefsly and with ſeeming indiffer- 
ence, to make people believe that ſhe can- 
not take the trouble of thinking: One 
talks with a ferious and decifrve air. One 
deals in refined thoughts, and pronounces 
them in a tone that calls for attention. 
One affects to be lively and loud. Ma- 
dame Dorſin affected none of theſe pecu- 
liarities. It was the ſubject that gave a 
tone to her thoughts; and it was her 
thoughts that gave a tone to her expreſ- 
ſton. I hope to be underſtood when I 
ſay, that her ſpirit had no fex; and that 
it was enchanting when ſhe was in hu- 

mour 
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mour to diſplay it. Few pretty women 
but are over fond to pleaſe; and hence 
thoſe little affectations which virtually 
ſay, behold me. Such apeiſh tricks were 
not reliſhed by Madame Dorſin: her 
pride would not admit her to deſcend ſo 
low, If upon any occaſion ſhe relaxed a 
little, no one was ſenſible of it but her- 
ſelf. In general, ſhe valued her under- 
ſtanding more than her beauty: it was 
her you honoured in praiſing the former: 
it was her figure only, in praiſing the lat- 


ter. To appear agreeable was not her 


ſtudy: it would have made her bluſh it 
you could ſay, * That lady has endea- 
« .youred to make me fond of her.” In 
a word, the only coquetry ſhe could be 
ſuſpected of, was her willingneſs that 
you ſhould be ſenſible, how much ſhe de- 
ſpiſed all the little arts of pleaſing. 


| From her underſtanding we proceed to 
the qualities of her heart. Her goodneſs 
| equalled 
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equalled that of Madame de Miran, but 
was of a different caſt. Goodneſs in the 
latter was connected with plain ſenſe: in 
the former, it was connected with ſupe- 
rior underſtanding, which makes it al- 
ways ſhow in the moſt ad vantageous light. 
When one confers a favour on me, and 
ſeems ignorant of its importance, my 
pride is not alarmed, a flight return of 
gratitude is in my opinion ſufficient. But 
a favour done me with a thorough ſenſe 
of its importance, humbles my pride, 
and lays on me a heavy burden of gra- 
titude. This was not the only reſpect in 
which the goodneſs of Madame Dorſin 
differed from that of her friend. People 
ſeldom have the courage to diſplay all 
their wants. Madame de Miran ſerved 
vou chearfully, but literally, ſeeing no 
farther. Madame Dorſin, diſcovering 
your wants from your imperfe& hints, 
ſerved you to the utmoſt of your wiſhes. 
It was not her you fatigued with your 

| 4. concerns: 
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concerns: ſhe fatigued you. It was you 
ſhe adviſed, preſſed, chid for being ne- 
gligent. She in a word made your af- 
fair her own: the intereſt ſhe took in 
you appeared ſo much her own concern, 
as to loſe entirely the character of gene- 
roſity. "Inſtead of thinking as moſt people 
do, I have ſerved this man, and he 
< owes me much gratitude,” Madame 
Dorſin's notion was, „I have ſerved this 
man frequently, I have accuſtomed 
* him to depend on me, I muſt not diſ- 
* appgint him.“ Your boldneſs in de- 
manding a favour charmed her, and 
was all the gratitude ſhe wiſhed, © It 
was treatirig her according to her own 
heart, 


IT is not eaſy for people of ſpirit to 
bring themſelves down to a level with 
thoſe who have none—they cannot find 
a ſubject low enough. Madame Dorſin, 
though ſhe had a greater ſhare of ſpirit 

| x than 
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than thoſe who have much, yet never 
aſſumed more ſpirit than others had. She 
thought that no human being is entitled 
to laugh at the imperfections of others. 
Thoſe who had ſpirit were fond to diſ- 
play it in her preſence; not as neceſſary 
to pleaſe her, but to honour themſelves; 
She indulged her female companions to 
talk at their eaſe, ſeldom interrupting 
but to approve, to praiſe, and to allow 
them to draw breath. ; 


Mex differing in rank and condition, 
ſeldom make good company together. 
Each diſplays what diſtinguiſhes him a- 
bove the reſt. In Madame Dorſin's 
houſe, there was no thought of rank, nor 
of ariy other diſtinction. They were 
men who converſed with men ; and- the 
ſtrongeſt reaſon always prevailed. The 
ſuperiority of her genius inſpired every 
one. 


To 
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To an excellent heart, to a diſtinguiſh» 
ed underſtanding, was joined a foul ſupe- 
rior to events; which could be afflited 
but not dejected, and which in diſtreſs 
one never thinks of pitying, but of prai- 
ſing. I have ſeen her more than once in 
affliction; but could never obferve, that 
it had any effect on the ſweetneſs of her 
manners, nor on her tranquillity in con- 
verſing with her friends: ſhe gave her 
attention wholly to them, though ſhe had 
cauſe to give it wholly to herſelf. 


SHE was adored by her domeſtics ; 
who held themſelves rich becauſe ſhe was 
ſo, and conſidered every misfortune hap- 
pening to her as happening to themſelves. 
So little notion had they of a ſeparate in- 
tereſt, that in every particular they join- 
ed themſelves with her, © We have gain- 
ed a cauſe, we have purchaſed a farm, 
© we have loſt a friend.” She was high- 
ly generous ; but the ceconomy of her 

= domeſtics 


— 
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domeſtics made all up. Judge how ami- 
able the miſtreſs muſt have been, to tame, 
to enchant, a ſpecies of beings, the very 
beſt of whom can ſcarce pardon us for 
their ſervitude, or for our ſuperiority. 


THE next portrait is drawn by the ce- 
lebrated Rouſſeau, exhibiting the charac- 
ter of a young woman virtuouſly educa- 
ted. A | « 


SOPHIA is not a beauty, but in her 
preſence beauties are diſcontented with 
themſelves. At firſt, ſhe ſcarcely appears 
pretty ; but the more ſhe is beheld, the 
more agreeable ſhe appears. She gains 
when others loſe, and what ſhe gains ſhe 
never loſes. She is equalled by none in 
a ſweet expreſſion of countenance; and 
without dazzling beholders, ſhe intereſts 
them, She loves dreſs, and is a good 
judge of it; deſpiſes finery, but dreſſes 
with peculiar grace, mixing ſimplicity 

| with 
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with elegance. Ignorant ſhe is of what 
colours are in faſhion ; but knows well 
what ſuits her complexion, She covers 
her beauties, but ſo ſlightly or rather art- 
fully, as to give play to the imagination. 
She prepares herſelf for managing a fa- 
mily of her own, by managing that of 
her father. Cookery is familiar to her, 
with the price and quality of proviſions ; 
and ſhe is a ready accountant. Her chief 
view however is to ſerve her mother and 
lighten her cares. She holds cleanneſs 
and neatneſs to be indiſpenſable in a wo- 
man; and that a flattern is diſguſting, 
eſpecially if beautiful. 


Tux attention given to externals, does 
not make her overlook her more material 
duties. Sophia's underſtanding is ſolid, 
without being profound. Her ſenſibility 
is too great for a perfect equality of tem- 
per; but her ſweetneſs renders that ine- 
quality harmleſs. A harſh word does 
a not 
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not make her angry; but her heart 
ſwells, and ſhe retires to diſburden it by 
weeping, Recalled by her father or mo- 
ther, ſhe comes at the inſtant, wiping 
her eyes and appearing chearful. She ſuf- 
fers with patience any wrong done her; 
but is impatient to repair any wrong ſhe 
has done, and does it ſo cordially as to 
make it appear meritorious. © If ſhe hap- 
pen to diſoblige a companion, her joy 
and her careſſes, when reſtored to favour, 
ſhow the burden that lay upon her good 
heart, . 


Tux love of virtue is Sophia's ruling 
paſſion. She loves it, becauſe no other 
thing is ſo lovely: ſhe loves it, becauſe 
it is the glory of the female ſex : ſhe loves 
it as the only road to happineſs, miſery 
being the ſure attendant of a woman 
without virtue ; ſhe loves it, as dear to 

her reſpectable father and tender mother. 
Theſe ſentiments inſpire her with a de- 
gree 
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gree of enthuſiaſm, that elevates her foul 
and ſubdues every irregular appetite. 


Or the abſent ſhe never talks but with 
circumſpection, her female acquaintance 
eſpecially. She has remarked, that what 
renders women . prone to detraction, is 
talking of their on ſex; and that they 
are more equitable with reſpect to ours. 
Sophia therefore never talks of women, 
but to expreſs the good ſhe knows of 

them: of others ſhe ſays nothing. 


Wirnour much knowledge of the 
world, ſhe is attentive, obliging and grace- 
ful 1 in all ſhe does. A good diſpofition 
does more for her, than much art does 
for others. She poſſeſſes a degree of po- 
liteneſs, which, void of ceremony, pro- 
ceeds from a deſire to pleaſe, and which 
ny never 3 to _ 


Tux next portrait is bol ke woman 
drawn by the celebrated Earl of Cheſter- 


field. 
LET 
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LIT Flavia be their model, who, 
though ſhe could ſupport any character, 
aſſumes none; is never miſled by fancy 
or vanity, but guided ſingly by reaſon. 
Whatever ſhe ſays or does, is the mani- 
feſt reſult of a happy naturs, and a good 
underſtanding ; though ſhe knows what- 
ever women ought, 'and it may be more 
than they are required to know. She 
conceals the ſuperiority ſhe has, with as 
much care as others take to diſplay the 
ſuperiority they have not : ſhe conforms 
herſelf to the turn of the company ſhe is 
in, but in a way of rather avoiding to be 
diſtanced, than deſiring to take the lead. 
Are they merry, ſhe is chearful ; are they 
grave, ſhe is ſerious; are they abſurd, ſhe 
is ſllent. Though ſhe thinks and ſpeaks 
as a man would do, ſhe effeminates, if I 
may uſe the expreſſion, whatever ſhe ſays, 
and adds all the graces of her own ſex to 
the ſtrength of ours, She is well bred 
without the troubleſome ceremanies and 

A a frivolous 
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frivolous forms of thoſe who only affect 
to be 10. As ber good breeding proceeds 
jointly from good nature and good ſenſe, 
the former inclines her to oblige, and the 
latter ſhows her the eaſieſt and beſt way 
of doing it. Women's beauty like men's 
wit, is generally fatal to the owners, un- 
leſs directed by a judgment that ſeldom 
accompanies a great degree of either. Her 
beauty ſeems but à proper and decent 
lodging for ſuch a mind. She knows the 
true vahue of it; and far from thinking 
that it praiſes : impertinence and co- 
quetry, it redoubles her care to avoid 
thoſe errors that are its uſual attendants. 
Thus, ſhe not only unites in herſelf all the 
advantages of body and mind, but even 
reconciles contradictions in others; for 
ſhe is loved and eſteemed, _ envied 
by all. 0 


I SHALL add but one character more, 
which is s that of the Ducheſs of Guile, 
penned 
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penned by the Duc de Sully, a moſt com- 
plete female character in my opinion. 


Ix any age that has not loſt every di- 
ſtinction between virtue and vice, the Du- 
cheſs of Guiſe would univerſally have been 
held the chief of her ſex, for the qualities 
of her heart and mind. Every branch of 
her conduct was regulated by a native 
rectitude of foul : ſhe had not even the 
idea of evil, either in adviſing or acting. 
Her difpoſition was at rhe fame time fo 
ſweer, as never to feel the ſlighteſt emo- 
tion of hatred, malignity, envy, nor even 
of ill humour. No other woman ever 
poſſeſſed fo many graces of converſation; 
nor, to a wit ſo ſubtile and refined, add- 
ed a more perfect ſimplicity of manners. 
The pleaſing as well as more elevated qua- 
lities, were ſo happily blended in her com- 
poſition, that ſhe was at once tender and 
lively, tranquil and gay. 
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8 E GT. VII. 


EDUCATION with respect to RELIGION. 


HE moft delicate branch of educa- 

tion, is that which concerns reli- 

gion. All human beings have an innate 
ſenſe of right and wrong, by means of 
which children are ſuſceptible of moral 
inſtruction. They liſten to an intereſt- 


ing ſtory, take an affection to thoſe who 


behave well, and an averſion to thoſe who 
behave ill. Such exerciſe, which moulds 
the heart to virtue, has one peculiar ad- 
vantage, that it is highly agreeable : chil- 
dren never tire of it“. Children are 

3 equally 


* The following little ſtory is ſo ſweet and inte- 
reſting, that I am fond of any pretext to introduce 
it; and my pretext is, that it is an additional proof 
of the ſenſe of right and wrong being innate ; though 
that fact is ſo firmly eſtabliſhed in the opinion of 
every rational perſon, as to render any new evidence 
very little neceſſary. A female child was born deaf 
and dumb. At four years of age, when her parents 

were 
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equally ſuſceptible of inſtruction with 
regard to natural religion. The being 
| of 


were clearly ſenſible of her defect, they ſent her to 
a boarding ſchool at Briſtol; and left her there for 
years, without providing either for board or cloaths. 
The father, who died a few years ago, left his wife 
and ſon in good circumſtances, with L. 1000 to each 
of his younger children, the ſame ſum to his dumb 
daughter in caſe ſhe ſhould come to the uſe of 
ſpeech ; otherways an annuity only of L. 30, to com- 
mence when ſhe ſhould be of age. Since the- fa- 
ther's death, ſhe was viſited by her brothers and 
ſiſters, but without any mark of affeQion, not a ſingle 
word about the board either from mother or children. 
So much upon the dark ſide of the proſpect. Now 
to the bright ſide. Sophia, which is the young wo- 
man's name, is of fo mild and amiable a diſpoſition, 
that the boarding miſtreſles have adopted her for their 
daughter. Their claim is conſiderable for board, 
cloaths, and education ; but they forbear ſuing for it, 
leſt the young woman ſhould be taken from them. 
In needle-work, drawing, dancing, and mimicry, ſhe 
excels, But what only is to the preſent point, her 
miſtreſſes vouch upon every occaſion, that her ideas of 
juſtice and moral rectitude are extremely correct, and 
that her practice is entirely conformable to them. 
Ideas of right and wrong may be improved by educa- 
tion; but without a foundation in nature, an attempt 
to inculcate them would be no leſs unſucceſsful, than 
an attempt to give an idea of colour to ane born 
blind. 
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of a God and the worſhip. due to him, 
being engraved on the mind, make 2 
branch of our nature. As nature thus 
takes the lead, it is the duty of parents 
to ſecond nature. They ought to incul- 
cate into their children, that God is their 
friend and heavenly Father; and that 
they ought to perform his will, which is 
to do all the good they can. Convince 
them that God is always preſent, and 
that not a thought can be concealed from 
him. Accompany every one of your lef- 
ſons with deſcribing the Deity as bene- 
volent and humane, withing the good of 
his creatures, and rewarding the virtuous, 
if not in this life, aſſuredly in a life to 
come 


As this is a capital branch of educa- 
tion, indeed the moſt capital, it merits 
great attention. It is eaſy to fortify in 

| | children 

See Sketches of the Hiſtory of Man. Second 
Edit. vol. 4. page 359. 
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children the belief of a Deity, becauſe his 
exiſtence is engraved on the human heart; 
but it is not eaſy to fortify that belief, ſo 
as to become a ruling principle of action. 
And yet this is indiſpenſable; for belief 
without producing that effect, is of little 
ſignificancy with reſpect to the duties of 
religion, which are the great and ulti- 
mate end of inſtruction. In order that 
a firm belief of the Deity may warm 
the mind to perſevere in what is right, 
the following hints may be of uſe to pa- 
rents and tutors. 'Take proper opportu- 
nities of talking pleaſantly to your chil- 
dren of their heavenly Father, who loves 
them, and who, though unſeen, is always 
doing them good; that he created the 
ſun to warm them, and made the earth 
to produce every thing neceſſary for their 
nouriſhment and for their cloathing. In 
fine weather, lead them to the fields, and 
point out to them the various beauties of 
nature. How beautiful that ſmooth 
| plain 
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“plain interſeted with a ſtream perpe- 
* tually flowing; how comfortable to the 
eye its verdure, and how beneficial by 
giving food to many innocent and uſe- 
* ful animals ! Behold that gay parterre, 
< variegated with a thouſand ſweet co- 
* lours. See that noble oak ſpreading its 
* branches all around, affording, a ſhade 
“ in ſummer, and ſhelter in winter. Li- 
* ſen to the birds which chear us with 
their muſic, and are buſily employed 
in bringing forth their young.” Im- 
preſs it upon the minds of your children, 
that all theſe things are contrived by our 
heavenly Father to make us happy ; and 
that ĩt ought to be our chief delight to 
teſtify upon all occaſions our gratitudo 
to him. | 


Wurx a child has behaved well, fail 
not to let it know, that it has given plea- 
ſure to its heavenly Father, and that he 


Will reward it when he ſees proper. In 
ſickneſs, 
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ſickneſs, exhort it to ſuffer patiently; be- 
cauſe it is in the hands of God, Who will 

do what is beſt for it. If this chearful 
doctrine be carefully inſtilled into the 
hearts of children, they will acquire a 
habit of conſidering the Deity in the a- 
miable light of a friend and benefactor, 


who never will _—_— them. 10 


44 4 


Bur Cs ir is [liatſey to deſeribe 
the Deity, not only as a friend to the 
good, but as an enemy to the wicked; 
be in no hurry with the latter, nor let it 
be mentioned till the benevolence of the 
Deity be deeply rooted in the mind of 
your children. When they are duly pre- 
pared, deſcribe him as loath to puniſh, 
ready to forgive thoſe who repent, an 
enetny to hardened finners only; that he 
is angry indeed at children who miſbe- 
have, but that ſo are their parents; that 
8 children are not afraid of their pa- 

B b rents; 
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| rents ; and as little xeaſon have — to 
be ad of uy — — 


N education 8 . on, 
inſtead of inſpiring: gloomineſs and de- 
ſpondence, will cantribute more than any 
other means to ſcrenityof mind and chear- 
fulneſs of temper, I zealauſly recommend 
this ſort of diſcipline to parents, know- 
ing that it is not ſufficiently attended to. 
ourely, any frightful notion of the Deity, 
muſt have a diſmal eſſect on a tender 
mind, ſuſceptible of every impreſſion, that 
of fear abqve all. Man formerly was 
thought to be of a nature ſo perverſe, as 
to be governed by fear only, never by af- 
fection; and our Maker accordingly was 
repreſented as ſevere and unforgiving. 
The dread thus inſpired into young per- 
ſons, produces naturally abject ſuperſti- 
tion in a weak mind; and in the bold and 
thoughtleſs, a total neglect of religion. 
As the latter character is the more com- 

8 mon, 
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mon, it cannot be ſurpriſing to find among 
us 4 neglect of religious duties ee 
0 a 150 


STORIES contrived to fortify rational 
notions of the Deity, would have a good 

effect on children of nine or ten; the his 
ſtory, for example, of a young woman 
who never did a thing of moment, with- 
out firſt conſidering whether it would be 
agreeable to her Maker; who by that 
means led a chearful and innocent life, 
and was beloved by all; or the hiſtory 
of a young man, who; ſeduced by a train 
of | temptations, loſt ſight of his Maker, 
and planged headlong into vice. After 
a debauch, he dreamed that God, appears 
ing with an angry countenance; threatned 
a ſevere puniſhment. He ſtarted from 
ſleep in extreme agony: his wicked courſes 
ſtared-him in the face: he prayed ardent- 
ly for pardon, and made a vow never 
_ to loſe fight of his Maker. The 


remainder 
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remainder of his life was no leſs exem- 


plary for goodneſs, than the former part 
for vice. The lively impreſſion of God's 
preſence and ſuperintendence, promoted 
by ſuch hiſtories, will guard againſt vice 
more effectually, than the actual preſence 
of the moſt awful perſon on carth. A 
man ſo educated, will as little think of 
hiding his intentions from his Maker, as 
of hiding them from himſelf, 


— 


Corsi NO how liable children are 
to the abſurd impreſſions of ghoſts and 
apparitions, can it be thought that they 
will be leſs open to the impreſſion of the 
Deity, which has a ſolid foundation in 
nature? Examples are many of a con- 
nection ſo intimate between two friends, 
as that the image of the predeceaſed was 
always preſent to the ſurvivor, rejoicing 
with him in proſperity, and comforting 
him in adverſity. Surely, we are ſuſ- 
ceptible of a connection with our Maker, 
equally 
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equally intimate. I have often experi- 
enced the force of early impreſſions in 
trivial matters, far leſs apt than the pre- 
ſence of the Deity to occupy the mind. 
In the morning between ſleeping and 
waking, I frequently imagine myſelf to 
be in the bed-chamber I occupied during 
childhood, the door here, the window 
there, very different from the form of 
my preſent bed-chamber : nor am I un- 
deceived, till perfectly awake. From the 
window of my ſtudy looking to the fields 
in a reverie, the ſight of a tree, reſem- 
bling one in my original habitation, has 
frequently made me think myſelf to be 
there; ſo as even to contradict my eye- 
ſight, by ſubſtituting, inſtead of the pre- 
ſent proſpect, the one I had been accuſ- 
tomed to during my tender years. As 
more than half a century has elapſed 
ſince my infancy, theſe facts ſhow clear- 
ly, that early impreſſions never are obli- 
terated. It is true, that I have nothing 
for 
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for theſe facts but my own evidence; 
but, as nature is the ſame in all, I take 
it for granted that bmilar inſtances have 
. e WIA id dr 10 


a Tboxo perſons duty initiated in the 
comforts of religion, hold their Maker 
to be their firmeſt friend, and their moſt 
powerful protector. They retire to pri- 
vate devotion, with: the alacrity of one 
who goes to viſit a boſom friend; and 
the hours that paſs in that exerciſe, are 
remembered with entire ſatisfaction. In 
every difficulty they apply to their Maker: 
they pray to him in affliction; and in 
proſperity they pour out their grateful 
heart to him. Parents! attend above all 
other concerns to the education of your 
children: riches and honours are as no- 
thing in compariſon. It is in your power 
to ſtamp on their ductile mind, ſo deep 
an impreſſion of a benevolent Deity, as 
to become their ruling priadplc of ac- 
tion. 
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tion. What praiſe do you not merit, if 
ſucceſsful; what reproach, if negligent ? 
I have a firm conviction, that if a due 
impreſſion of the Deity be not ſufficient 
to ſtem the tide of corruption in an opu- 
lent and luxurious nation, it is vain n da 
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I can have 4 do doubt but that the following let 
der upon this ſubject, will be as agreeable to the pu- 
blic, as it was to me, 

I am very glad to hear, that you again have taken 
© up your pen for the public ſervice 3 eſpecially as 
te you begin at that ſeaſon on which the whole har- 
c velt of life depends. We, who are farmers, know. 
ce the ground mult be tilled, cleaned, and good ſeed 
« carefully ſown, if we mean to reap a rich crop. I 
« am proud to find, I have always followed your plan 
te of religion, with the infants that have been under 
« my care. Whenever they have admired the ſun's 
e refulgent beams, the lovely orb of the moon, or 

« any of the ſtriking beauties of nature, I have en- 
« deayoured to raiſe their thoughts to the great Crea- 
« tor, and to ſet before them his Majeſty, without 
e the terrors that might drive them from the con- 
« templation. In their ſeaſons of recreation and 
„innocent delights, I have repreſented him as the 
<« jngulgent parent, from whoſe bounty they mays 

« ſuc 
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Wurm your children, by regular 


training, come to have a warm ſenſe of 


devotion, then is the time for entering 


them into the exereiſe of prayer. Teach 


them to pray for their parents, for their 
rolations, and above all, that God will 
preſerve them from doing ill. Say your 
prayers before them ſhortly and pathe- 
tically: they will imitate you without 
compulſion. But preſcribe not at firſt 
r hours; which to very young 


, Creatures 


* ſack vieſings and who at all times can beſtow 
« every good, and guard from pain and evil. The 
« fear of God is the beginning of wiſdom; but the 
40 love of God is the parent of devotion. When, as 
«men, they go forth into the world, and tempta- 
«tions throng around them, chey onght then to con- 
« 'fider God in the awful character of a legiſlator, 
« carefully to obey his laws, and to dread the difplea- 
& fure that muſt be rhe conſequence of diſobedience 
“e to laws on which the general welfare depends; no 
«Jeſs in fact, though not ſo apparently, than on the 

et regular courſe of the tides, or ſucceſſion of the ſea. 
% ſons, Nor will this any way impair the early prin. 
e ciple of the love of God; for the more benevolent 
ee the lawgiver is, the more ſtrictly will he require 
« obedience to laws npon which our * de- 
(t _— ”” 
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creatures prove irkſome and fatiguing. 
Encourage them, however, to acquaint 
you when they have performed that du- 
ty. After being thus fairly initiated in 
an agreeable practice, it will not be diffi- 
cult to introduce gradually more regula- 
rity. Let them know that regularity will 
prevent neglect and remiſſneſs, which 
cannot fail to be a burden on their ſpi- 
rits; that the morning and the evening 
are the moſt proper times; the former 
to thank their Maker for the light of a 
new day, and to beſeech him not to leave 
them to themſelves; the latter to attri- 
bute it to him if they have behaved well, 

and to beg pardon if they have done _ 
thing amiſs. 


Bur I reſt here, purpoſing at the end 
of this ſection, to preſent the reader 
with an illuſtration of this ſubject by 
another hand. I reckon upon ſuffering 
by the compariſon ; but I renounce ſelfiſh 


| views for the ſake of my fellow citizens. 
Cc WHAT 
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Wuar remains with reſpect to religi- 
ous education, is to add a few hints upon 
revealed religion. This may be thought 
an extreme delicate point; becauſe in en- 
deavouring to inſtruct young people in 
the revelation that ought to be embraced, 
there may be danger of leading them a- 
ſtray. As revealed religion is not ſtamp- 
ed on the heart, but requires profound 
reaſoning, and the knowledge of many 
obſcure facts, we are apt to conclude 
That it ought to be delayed till the facul- 
ty of reaſon be ripe z which reſolves in 
leaving every perſon to judge for them- 
ſelves. But this opinion ought not to be 
adopted; for as the generality of men are 
incapable to judge of a matter fo intri- 
cate, they muſt be led. Now, I ſay, that 
it is better for them to be led in their 
younger years by a kindly parent or tutor, 
than to be left to form an opinion after- 
ward as chance ſhall direct. For this rea- 
ſon, I am clear that children be educated 
in the religion eſtabliſned or tolerated by 
law. 
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law. Nor ought this to be conſidered as 
a raſh conceſſion; for ſure I am, that 
ninety- nine of a hundred have no hetter 
foundation to build their faith upon. 
It may be demanded then, where lies 
the merit of a Chriſtian above a Mahome- 
tan or a Pagan? I admit, that it cannot 
lie in following blindly the religion of 
one's anceſtors. But as the Chriſtian re: 
velation is the moſt perfect of all, and the 
pureſt in its doctrines, it is highly meri- 
toriqus in a Turk or a Pagan, who ſeeks 
truth with a ſincere heart, to become a 
true Chriſtian, At the {ame time, I am 
far from thinking, that Chriſtianity is 
the only road to heaven. All who have 
a good heart with a clear conſcience, will 
meet with the ſame reward. It is not 
material jn- the fight of the Almighty, 
whether the religion they have been 
taught is or is not orthodox, provided 
they be ſincere. People follow naturally 
and innocently the faith of their parents; 


and the generality have no other means 
for 
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for embracing a revelation, real or pre- 
tended. How few are there who can de- 
pend on their own judgment, in making 
a choice! Are people to be condemned 
for judging wrong, who cannot judge at 
all? To me therefore it appears evident- 
ly the will of God, that fincerity ſhould 
be the only title to his xvi m—_ 
men to their own belief. 


Ir may 4 be conſidered by us as a 
fingular favour of Providence, that we 
enjoy the Chriſtian Revelation, the pureſt 
and moſt luminous of all that have been 
given to men. With regard however to 
people ignorant of Chriſtianity, it tends 
greatly to their peace of mind, to adhere 
to the religion eſtabliſhed among them. 


Therefore, whatever unlucky doubts or 
ſcruples may haunt a man with reſpect to 


that religion, he ought to conceal them 
from his children. In a Chriſtian coun- 


try, let him employ all honeſt means to 


breed 
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breed his children ſincere Chriſtians. To 
that end, among other particulars more 
material, a ſet of prints repreſenting the 
hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtament, 
will contribute greatly. Young creatures 
delight in pictures; and by that means, 
the material facts relative to Chriſtianity 
may be deeply ſtamped on their minds, 
leaving when they grow up, little incli- 
nation to doubt of their reality. | 


- HERE indeed I zealouſly exhort pa- 
rents and teachers to guard againſt bi- 
gotry. and ſuperſtition, which, if early 
ſown in young minds, are not eaſily 
rooted out. Teach your children to pre- 
fer their own religion; but inculcate at 
the ſame time, that the virtuous are ac- 
ceptable to God, however erroneous in 
point of belief. Preſs it home on them, 
that there is nothing in nature to hinder 
different ſects of Chriſtians from living 
amicably together, more than different 
8 ſects 
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ſects of philoſophers, or of men who work 
in different arts; eſpecially as the articles 
of faith that diſtinguiſh theſe ſects are 
purely ſpeculative: they have no relation 
to morals, nor any influence on our con- 
duct. Yet from theſe diſtinctions have 
proceeded rancour and animoſity, as if 
our molt important concerns had been 
at ſtake, In a different view, the abſur- 
dity appears ſtill more glaring. Theſe 
articles, the greater part at leaſt, relate 
to ſuhjects beyond the reach of human 
underſtanding ; ſo that no man can ſay 
whether they are true or falſe.” The Al- 
mighty, by. his works of creation, has 
made his wiſdom and benevolence mani- 
feſt ; but he has nat found it neceſſary 
to explain to his creatures the manner of 
his exiſtence; and in all appearance the 
manner of his exiſtence is beyond the 
reach of our conceptions. Yet in a 
creed commonly aſcribed to Athenafius, 


the manner of God's exiſtence is han- 
| dled 
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dled with the ſame air of certainty, as if 
it were contained in a divine revelation. 
Certain it is, that the propoſitions laid 
down in that creed, are far beyond the 
reach of human knowledge. I forbear 
to mention, that the greater part of them, 
if they have any diſtinct meaning, con- 
tradict common fenſe. And yet, good 
God ! what oceans of blood have been 
ſhed by the inveteracy of the orthodox 
againſt the Arians, occaſioned chiefly by 
that very creed; men maſlacring one an- 
other without remorſe, and even without 
pity more cruel far than beaſts of prey, 
who never kill but for food. Perſecution 
for the ſake of religion, would have been 
entirely prevented by wholeſome educa- 
tion, inſtilling into the minds of young 
people, that difference in- opinion is no 
juſt cauſe of diſcord ; and that different 
ſets may live amicably together, In a 
word, negle& no opportunity to impreſs 
on the mind of your pupils, that rehgion 

18 
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is given for our good; and that no reli- 
gion can be true which tends to * 


the peace of ſociety. 


— — 


APPENDIX To SECTION VII. 
ART. I. 


HAT the ſenſe of Deity is innate 
has been ſhewn elſewhere . The 


preſent enquiry is how to unfold it. 


THE perception of our own exiſtence 1s 
quickly followed by that of the exiſtence 
of God ; or rather, they grow up toge- 
ther. The pleaſures of novelty and beauty 
and grandeur are early felt; it ſeems poſ- 
ſible to excite, even in the minds of chil- 
dren, a reflection on the author of thoſe 
pleaſures. Children are indebted to their 
parents for food and clothes and other 

comforts, 


Sketches of the Hiſtory of Man. Edit. 2. vol. 4. 
page 190. 
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comforts, and they feel gratitude and at- 
tachment. But who makes the ſun to 
riſe, and the flowers to grow, and fruit to 
ripen? They are the queſtions of chil- 
dren, the ſeed of an anſwer is in their 
own mind, it only needs to be unfolded. 
By beginning here, the firſt idea of God 
is that of a benevolent Being, and the 
firſt devout ſentiments are thoſe of grati- 
tude and admiration. 


GLoony views of the Supreme Being, 
and of the ſervice which he requires, have 
the worſt effect on the minds of youth. 
The celebrated Boyle, when a young man, 
viſited the ſcenes of St Bruno's ſolitude; 
The ſtories and pictures of that Saint o- 
verwhelmed him with melancholy; The 
miſery of his creatures ſeemed to be the 
ſacrifice which God required. Accord- 
ing to. his own account, * nothing but 
the forbiddenneſs of ſelf-diſpatch pre- 
* vented his acting it.” 

—_.: IT 
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I is not meet to burden young minds 
with religious inſtruction, If it be con- 
veyed inthe form of a-taſk, it will ſoon 
grow irkſome. If it conſiſt in definitions 
of God and explanations, it will probably 
amqunt to the knowledge of words. It 
abſtruſe and inadequate reaſonings be 
uſed, they will choke the good ſeed: which 
you mean to cheriſh. 


In unfolding a truth which affects the 
imagination and the heart, proper ſeaſons 
muſt be choſen. When the ſun riſes 
from the ſea, and diſpels the clouds, and 
gilds the mountains, while birds ſing and 
the air is fragrant; you may aid your 
pupil's contemplation on that power 
which daily renews our joy. In the ſi- 
lence and ſolemnity of a ſtarry night, his 
thoughts aſcend to the Creator. While 
it thunderꝭ he readily perceives that re- 
verence is due to the Almighty. 


THERE 
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Turn are ſeaſons when the doctrine 
of providence, and of immortality, a 
branch of that doctrine, may be deeply 
impreſſed. Recoveries and eſcapes and 
deliverances are often experienced in 
youth; when your pupil has experienced 
any of theſe, with the flighreſt aid he 
will recogniſe a providence. : Your diſeaſe 
was extreme, the phyſician gave no hope, 
your companion was carried to the grave. 
What power reſtored you to your ſorrow- 
ing friends? what gratitude is due to that 
power ? what love to thoſe friends who 
took ſo deep an intereſt in your afflic- 
tion? You have eſcaped an accident 
which the next moment had proved fa- 
tal. Who preſerved your life? for what 
| end was it Preſerved? | 


nc Antoninus was thankful to 
Providence that his mother recovered from 
a ſickneſs which had like to have cut her 
off i in her youth. Such an interpoſition 
duly 
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duly weighed, leaves a more powerful and 
permanent impreſſion than profound rea- 
ſoning, and awakens a livelier gratitude. 
Thoſe who have cultivated piety, and like 
Antoninus recorded its progreſs, have all 
been touched with early interpoſitions of 
Providence, and treaſured them up as me- 

morials of Divine Goodneſs and grounds 
of hope. | 


YouTH ſeldom palles without a time 
to weep. . The death-bed of a parent or 
of a young friend, melts the heart. Con- 
cern and attachment grow as the hour 
approaches. Death leaves him inconſo- 
lable. Immortality is the ſource of con- 
ſolation, and now is the time to open it. 
It accords with lively ſorrow, which clings 
to a departed friend, and dwells on the 
thought of an everlaſting union. Divine 
Goodneſs, which the ſhadow of death 
had yeiled, ſhines forth again. Were 
dying parents, like the late Lady Cath- 

| cart, 
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cart, to awaken a ſenſe of God and im- 
mortality in the minds of children, it 
would make an indelible impreſſion. 
Tu doctrines of Providence and a 
future ſtate, intereſt all mankind. Sy- 
ſtems of education which overlook them 
are very deficient; The reaſonings of 
Theologians and Sceptics, may have gi- 
yen to an important ſcience a diſcoura- 
ging aſpect. With them it may ſtill be 
left to diſpute with Clarke and Dodwell, 
and to trace the intricacies. of Spinoza: 
but in a ſyſtem of education ſuited to 
man, his relation to God, with the ſenti- 
ments and duties founded on that relati- 
on, is an eſſential branch. The ſteps by 
which your pupil advances in knowledge, 
all lead to the Creator. By giving them 
this direction, improvement and * 
1 4 | | 


ART, 
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ART. 1. 


HERE! is an ak 3 to con- 
| template the works of nature, and 
to e If the inclination and ca- 
pacity of ybuth were conſulted, natural 
hiſtory would be the firſt branch of edu- 
cation. On this ſubject, the pupil is in- 
troduced with eaſe and pleaſure to indu- 
ſtry and thought. Curioſity is gratified 
and excited by turns. A way of know- 
ledge is opened in the deſert, and a path 
in the deep waters. Final eauſes are per- 
eeived, and views of wiſdom open. He 
18 e 90 communion de . 


Mycn SER Ne on the method in 
which natural hiſtory is taught. The 
ſophiſtry of materialiſm darkens the un- 
derſtanding, and chills the heart, ard 
damps the ardour of purſuit. The ſenſe 
of Deity, which the mere detail of facts 

would 
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would cheriſh, is blaſted by cold and 
captious reaſoning; the reſult is doubt 
and melancholy, perhaps indolence and 
ſenſuality. But when marks ef wiſe and 
beneficent deſign are pointed out, the de- 
tail of facts becomes more intereſting. 

Reaſon is exerciſed. Admiration is felt. 
The heart warms at every new proſpect 
of benevolence. Freſh ardour kindles in 
a purſuit by which the higheſt ings 
* nen, laß Hats 


Ir the inclination; and Ne 2 
pupil be {till conſulted, experimental phi- 
loſophy is the next ſtep. It contributes 
to the arts of life, and it may likewiſe 
contribute to the knowledge of God. It 
gives a reliſh, as Mr. Boyle obſeryed 
and felt, for abſtract truths, which, do 
not gratify ambition, ſenſuality or tow 
* intereſts,” The laws of nature ſuppoſe 
a Lawgiver. The properties of body, 
ſubjected to che power and ingenuity and 

* 92 uſe 
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uſe of man, lead to the Author of thefe 
properties and of this ſubjection. The 
doctrine of cauſe and effect is explained. 
The metaphyſical duſt is eaſily wiped off. 
With intuitive conviction, the mind reſts 
in a firſt cauſe, independent and ſelf-ex- 
iſtent. Tt reſts in filent awe. The expla- 
nations of ſchoolmen are blaſphemy. 


Tux ſciences acquire new importance 
and dignity, and reflect new honour on 
their profeſſors, as they diſpel ſuperſti- 
tion and eſtabliſh faith in the perfections 
and throng of God. Our views of 
*'nature,' * ſays: MLaurin, an eminent 
and enlightened teacher, however im- 

* perfect, ſerve to repreſent to us in the 
% moſt ſenſible manner, that mighty 
power which prevails throughout, act- 
* ing with a force and efficacy that ap- 
« pears to ſuffer no diminution from the 

* greateſt diſtances of ſpace or intervals 

er time; and that wiſdom which we 

7 5 ſes 
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* ſee equally diſplayed in the exquiſite 


* {ſtructure and juſt motions of the great- 


*-eſt and ſubtileſt parts. Theſe, with 


perfect goodneſs by which they are 


* evidently directed, conſtitute the ſu- 
* preme object of the ſpeculations of a 
« philoſopher, who, while he contem- 
plates and admires ſo excellent a ſyſtem, 
* cannot but be himſelf excited and ani- 
% mated to correſpond with the general 
bc harmony of nature.” Sir Iſaac New- 
ton concludes his principal v works with 
thoughts of God, ſublime in proportion 
to the objects which filled his mind, and 
the clearneſs with which he viewed them. 
In a late Eſſay on Gravitation, an idea is 
preſented of ſome centre of the univerſe 
unſpeakably remote, round which the 
ſun and ſtars may gravitate. After ſup- 
porting the hypotheſis by analogy, and 
by the change of place actually obſerved 
in many ſtars, it thus concludes, © What 
* an n aſtoniſhing thing is chis when con- 
E e ſidered 


E 


— 
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« fidered in its proper and full extent ! 
„At ſeems the voice of nature reaching 
* from the uttermoſt heavens, inviting 
* us to enlarge and elevate our views.” 


f 


— — * nnn * Ar - _—_ I — 
- . 


ART. III. 


ROM the knowledge of external 
things, the mind is conducted ta 
the kriowledge of itſelf : a brighter diſ- 
play of the Deity opens. Human viſ- 
dom appears in mechanical arts, but ſtill 
more in the arts of government. The 
laws of motion in matter, and of inſtinct 
in brutes are ſuited ta their ſuhjects; but 
the laws which regulate a mind capable 
of thinking and chuſing, lead to more 
profound reſearches. The labour is dif- 
ficult, but the recompenſe is great, In 
tracing theſe laws we diſcover the end of 
our creation, and the means of attaining 
it. We diſcover hidden treaſures of Di- 
ying 
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vine Wiſdom, in a ſubject of higher dig- 
nity and more exquiſite workmanſhip, 
than the material world. We feel a prin- 
ciple of juſtice and kind affection, which 
aid our conceptions of the Divine Juſtice 
and Benevolence. Some of the paſſions 
find an object in God; and moral excel - 
lence attracts the heart. | 


Tux principles of taſte are the eaſieſt 
and moſt pleaſant branch of human na- 
ture] and with them, perhaps, it is fitteſt 
to begin. The pleaſures of imagination 
are reliſhed in youth: as their ſources 
are traced with the means of purifying 
them, they acquire a new reliſh. Means 
fitted to their ends in ſo complicated a 
machine as man, diſplay profound wiſ- 
dom: when theſe ends are ſo many delici- 
ous pleaſures, they renew the impreſſion 
of Divine Benevolence. The benevolence 
of God is the foundation of piety, and 
it cannot be laid too deep. While the 
| pleaſures 
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pleaſures of imagination are enjoyed, gra- 
titude may at times be rouſed. Many 
of theſe pleaſures accord with devotion; 
and riſe in the exerciſe. of it to their 
higheft note. Great and awful and im- 
meaſurable objects are ſublime; as they 
raiſe - the thoughts ' to God, the mind 
ſwells with ſtill more exalted pleaſure; 
The enthuſiaſm of poetry 1s felt, and the 
fire of devotion burns. Hymns to the 
Creator were early expreſſions of piety 
among men, and piety may ſtill be che- 
riſhed 1 in _ —_ by fangs * praiſe, 


1 Aws which es domus, are 
more important than thoſe by which W 
ſure : 18 PT - 

* 

Kix affections ſpring up in youth; 
it is the ſeaſon for rearing the amiable 
virtues. Pleaſure accompanies every act 
of goodneſs; the gratitude which it ex- 
cites, and the praiſe which it attracts, 

| heighten 
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| heighten that pleaſure; devotion purifies 
and exalts it. Benevolence, which is a- 
nimated by views of Divine Benevolence, 
and works together with God, is pure 
and permanent; it is proof againſt ingra- 
titude and unmerited reproach. 


WuIIꝭ juſtice is explained, the obliga- 
tion is felt, and the ſanctions which en- 
force it. Human laws are contemplated 
as a part of God's adminiſtration, found- 
ed on the ſenſe of juſtice which he has 

given, inflicting puniſhments which that 
ſenſe approves, and eſtabliſhing order in 
ſociety. So far the proſpect is bright. 
But your pupil muſt be inſtructed in the 
diſorder which actually prevails, the im- 
perfection of human laws, the partiality 
and deceivableneſs of judges, the tri- 
umphs of iniquity. A cloud gathers on 
the proſpect. Indignation riſes at the 
view of oppreſhon, and ſympathy with 
che oppreſſed, and an appeal to that Being 


who 
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who made man upright. Immortality, 
opened through the vale of death, it opens 
again cries the vale of i are ar 


by difficulties occur 'in comparing the 
juſtice of God with his benevolence, the 
following hints by Muralt are ſubmit- 


* Tux faculties with which man is 
< endowed; tend, when properly exer- 
& ciſed, to the perfection of his nature, 
When they are turned from their true 
« deſtination, diſorder enſues, great in 
„ proportion to the excellence of the fa- 
culties perverted. The order which 
fubſiſts among the members of tlie 
* body is eſſential, not only to its per- 
* fection, but to its happineſs. Diſor- 
der in any member of the body, is 
notified by pain; diforder in the fa- 
* culties of the mind, is in like manner 
7 notified by pain of mind. Pain is the 
+7 | ® conſequence 
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conſequence of diſorder, the neceſſary 
unavoidable conſequence ; were it o- 
therways, both body and mind would 
go to ruin. Detach the idea of ſeve- 
rity from the juſtice of God ; were 
creatures free from diſorder, that ſo- 
verity would not exiſt. The eſſential 


«juſtice of God, is his approbation of 


cc 
40 
« 
cc 


c& 


that order. which renders intelligent. 
creatures happy; and of conſequence, 
a diſapprobation of the diſorder which 


renders them miſerable, The ſeem- 


ing ſeverity of his juſtice, is a con- 
ſtant and preſſing call to return ro hap- 
pineſs, and to that order with which 
it is neceſſarily connected. The ju- 
ſtice, which ſeems ſevere in its effects, 
is, in its principle, goodneſs directed by 
wiſdom. The principle by which he 
conſents to the pain of his creatures, 
is the ſame by which he wills them to 
be happy.“ 80 


REASON 


. — 
—Uä 22 
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Rx Aso is of late growth: much muſt 
be done in the way of diſcipline before 
it can be applied: that diſcipline, how- 
ever, ſhould be adapted to reaſon, which 
is hereafter. to review. it. Beware of con- 
veying to your pupil religious principles 
that will not ſtand the teſt of enquiry ; 
when he comes to winnow them, the 


wheat may fly off with the chaff. In a 


dark age, prejudices friendly to virtue 
may operate through life ; but when light 
ruſhes 1n, the foundation of picty and 
virtue may be ſhaken. Eraſmus ob- 
ſerved, that all the reformers he was ac- 
quainted with, became worſe. men than 
they were before. The firſt: refarmers, 
in renouncing venerable prejudices with 
which the moſt important truths were 
mingled, underwent a ſevere trial ; nor 
is it much to be wondered at, if, in 
breaking the bands 'of ſuperſtition, the 
bands of love were looſed. The chit- 
dren of proteſtants acknowledged no au- 
17 005 thority 
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thority but ſcripture, and they eſcaped 
the trial of their fathers. In the pro- 
greſs of enquiry, ſcripture came to be 
judged by reaſon, the moral ſenſe, and 
the ſenſe of Deity. In this ſtate of 
things, it ſeems prudent to begin with 
incontrovertible eflential truths, and to 
prepare and cultivate reaſon for judging 
of the reſt. 


„* "oY 1 * nn 


r 


AR T. IV. 


HEN the ſenſe of Deity is unfold- 

ed, and reaſon cultivated, it is 
time to judge of revelation. Chriſtianity 
claims attention on ſeveral accounts: it 
is the religion of our fathers : it has a 
ſhew of evidence : if it be true, it is a 
truth of high concern. 


May of the objections to Chriſtianity 
are owing to miſrepreſentations of it. Let 
the New Teſtament be conſulted. Does 

. it 
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| it aſcribe to God a character worthy the 


Creator of the univerſe and the Father of 
men? Does it clear and extend the view 
of his wiſdom and benevolence ? Does it 
make the way to communion with him 
more plain and pleaſant ? 


Is the appointment of a Mediator ana- 
logous to the ways of Providence, cx- 
preſhve of Divine Condeſcenſion, and 
ſuited to human nature? Is it conſoling 
to the heart under a ſenſe of guilt, to be 
aſſured of pardon ? Does moral excel- 
lence made perfect by ſuffering, ſeem to 
be a ſacrifice which God will accept ? Is 
it natural to the mind of man, to feel ad- 
miration and love at the view of moral 
excellence, and yield to its transforming 
influence ? 


TAKE a view of man in his low eſtate. 


Think if it be godlike to ſend glad ti- 


dings to the poor, if it be godlike to con- 
ſole 
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| ſole the miſerable, and if the ſympathy 
of an affectionate and powerful friend be 
a ſtrong conſolation? Man is mortal, and 

Jeſus paſſed before us through death, not 
wich an awful inſenſibility, which leaves 
the feeling heart behind. 


Do B 8 the Jodttine of a reſurrection 


fall in with our predilection for theſe 


bodies, and open as it were to the eye of 
ſenſe the proſpect of immortality ? And 
does the doctrine of judgment accord 
with the natural feeling, that we are ac- 
countable ? | 


Do the ſufferings of Chriſt, and the 
glory which followed, illuſtrate and rati- 
fy his important doctrine of a ſtate of 


trial, preparatory to a ſtate of retribution? 


Jupax Chriſtianity by its effects. Does 
it kindle love to God and man, and eſta- 
| bliſh 
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bliſh the authority of conſcience, and re- 
concile man to his lot? 


Ir your child be ſatisfied that Chriſt is 

a teacher ſent from God, and is willing 

to be his diſciple, it is meet to confeſs 

him before men. The celebration of his 

death is a proper teſtimony of regard. 

Such a Benefactor deſerves to be had in 
everlaſting remembrance. 


Thz hearts of the young, when firſt 
introduced to communion with the faith- 
ful, are acceſſible and ſoft. Parents 
might avail themſelves of this ſeaſon to 
recal their early dedication to God, to ex- 
plain the wiſdom and love which inſpi- 
red the diſcipline through which they 
have been made to paſs, to foretel its in- 
fluence on their future conduct, to anti- 
cCipate the time when that conduct ſhall 
be judged, and to devolve the care of it 
on themſelves. | 

I. 
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. 


HILE other paſſions are ſpring- 

ing up, and attended to with a 
wife and watchful eye, the devout paſ- 
Gons claim a ſhare in that attention. 


THE works of God inſpire humility. 
When we look up to the heavenly bodies, 
and meditate the extent and the number 
and the glory of them; we return to 
ourſelves with lowly thoughts. Lord 


* what is man that thou art mindful of 
« him? 


PERFECT innocence 1s not the portion 
of mortality. Even in worthy purſuits 
the judgment may err, and in the exer- 
ciſe of right affections the heart may 
wander. In youth a paſhon may break 
its bounds, and for a moment lay waſte 
the ſoul. Remorſe 1s felt. Under its 
ſevere and awful preſſure, the ſoul re- 
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turns to God, and melts in penitential 
forrow. The peace which begins to 
dawn, is a token of the Divine compat- 
fion. The fruits of this exerciſe are a 
lively ſenſe of the danger of guilt, the 
humbleneſs of mind which becomes an 


imperfe& creature, and ſympathy with 


thoſe who are in the ſame imperfect 
ſtate. The devout act paſſes in retire- 
ment betwixt the ſoul and God; but the 
fruits of it you may aid your young 
friend to cultivate. 


Love to God is excited and cheriſhed: 
by reflecting on his favours, and on the 
goodneſs from whence they flow. Affec- 
tion to a creature muſt be limited, but 
unmixed and unbounded goodneſs is the 
object of unbounded affection. The heart 


does not reſt in any human enjoyment, 


but it reſts in God; the object is ade- 


quate and the enjoyment complete, Di- 
vine love attracts. the ardour and ſenſi- 
_ bility 
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bility of youth, and averts debaſing paſ- 


| Figsw feelings are critical; by them 
the character is often decided. Suppoſe 
them ſenſual ; how deep they fink ! how 
often renewed by a polluted imagination, 
and how fondly cheriſhed ! They be- 
come the hidden treaſure of the heart, 
to which it retires for a dark ſelfiſh eva- 
neſcent joy: the preſence of the virtuous 
cannot always ſuppreſs them, nor the gate 
of the ſanctuary ſhut them out. The path 
of honour is for ever abandoned. Early 
impreſſions of piety in like manner take 
poſſeſſion of the heart. The firſt feelings 
of devotion are remembered with delight. 
God is ſought and he is found in the out- 
goings of the morning, in delightful and 
in awful ſcenes, in the peace and in the 
tumults of nations, in the inmoſt receſ- 
ſes of the ſoul. When the mind is un- 


occupied, it is drawn by love to the Fa- 
| ther 
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ther of mercies. Love to God brightens 
the ſunſhine of proſperity, and perfumes 
with ſweet incenſe the ſacrifices which 
are made to virtue. Every thing praiſe- 
worthy is to be expected from the youth 
who loves his Creator and acts as under 


his eye. 


Divine love has at times appeared in 
a leſs inviting form. Unteeling men, like 
Dr Clarke, alarmed at the effects of en- 
thuſiaſm, have denied the exiſtence of any 
affection or paſſion of which God is the 
object. Dr Butler, with a deeper inſight 
into human nature in his ſermon on the 
love of God, has eſtabliſhed the doctrine 
on its true foundation. The ſucceſs of 
enthuſiaſts in ages of ignorance, and a- 
mong the ignorant of the preſent age, 
denotes a principle in the human mind 
which correſponds to their inſtructions. 


It is a ſacred principle, and deſerves to 
be 
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be called forth and nne * the voice 
of wiſdom. 


MADAME Guyon taught the ladies of 
Lewis the Fourteenth's degenerate Court, 
to love their Creator. The young yield- 
ed to her perſuaſive eloquence. She was 
accuſed of corrupting the youth. Her de- 
fence was in the ſpirit of her inſtructions. 
* But the youth whom I have corrupted, 

* thou knoweſt, O my God, are full of 
love to thee.” The error of pure love, 
if it muſt be accounted an error, was yet 

honourable for human nature. Like the 

Stoic philoſophy of old, it gave to the 
world characters of ſublime and godlike 
virtue. The names of St Francis de Sales 
and Fenelon, like thoſe of Epictetus and 
Antoninus, are lights ſhining in a dark 
place. In the midſt of degeneracy, they 
are pleaſing memorials that God made 
man after his own image. 
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VI. 


OLITICS is the laſt branch of edu- 

cation. Its theory illuſtrates the 
principles of virtue and religion. The 
ſtudy of government and laws extends 
the view of moral obligation; the ſtu- 
dent feels his relation to the public, and 
meditates the duties of a citizen. The 
hiſtory of nations, with the cauſes of 
their riſe and fall, extends the view of 
Providence. 


Tux art of riſing in life is at laſt the 
object. Concerning politics in this ſenſe, 
Lord Bacon obſerves, and perhaps the 

obſervation was verified in himſelf, that 
&« unleſs the young be inſtructed in re- 
* ligious and moral principles before 
* they proceed to politics, they are apt 
to account moral differences unreal, 
and to meaſure all things by utility 
* and ſucceſs.” In the carcer of am- 

bition, 


40 
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bition, religion is a bulwark againſt ſur- 
rounding temptation. Means ſuggeſted 
by friends, and authoriſed by example, and 
crowned with ſucceſs, and adorned with 
Cheſterfield's eloquence, are reviewed by 
conſcience. Figure and fortune appear 
light when laid in the balance with mo- 
deſty and uprightneſs. The ſteps of a 
religious youth may not be marked with 
ſhining honours, but they will never be 
ſtained by inſincerity. A ſenſe of the 
Divine preſence, become habitual and 
pleaſant, inſures uprightneſs, 


I Roman Catholic countries there are 
houſes of ſpiritual retreat, where the well 
diſpoſed retire at times to commune with 
God and with their own hearts. A pu- 
blic inſtitution of this kind may ſeem 
oſtentatious, but the ſpirit of it is lau- 
dable. In the buſieſt life a day may be 
found for ſacred ſolitude. The youth 
who has acquired a reliſh for the plea- 


ſures 
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ſures of devotion, yields his heart to 


thoſe pleaſures.” He views, at a proper 
diſtance; the active life upon which he 
has entered, and makes a true eſtimate 
of wealth and fame and pre-eminence. 
He attends to his character as an ac- 
countable being, and thinks of the time 
when facceſs vr diſappointment will fi- 
gure leſs than the ſteps by which they 
arrived ; when the pleaſure of ſucceſs 
will be increaſed by the honourable 
means of attaining it, and the pain of 
diſappointment leſſened, becauſe nothing 


diſhonourable was done to avert it. The 


particular duties of his ſphere are review- 
ed: if the review preſents. imperfections, 
he does not diſguife them to his own 
mind, nor does he check humility. Un- 
der the impreſſion of divine goodneſs, he 
learns to forgive himſelf, and to improve 
the experience of former errors againſt 
future temptation. Plans of uſefulneſs 
are deviſed, and kind affections cheriſh- 

. ed. 
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el. The beauties of virtue open in pro- 
ſpeR, and, like a traveller refreſhed, he 
ſets forward with alacrity. 


Tu intercourſe of friendſhip is a fur- 
ther mean of uprightneſs.. Young men 
whoſe mutual attachment is dignified by 
principle, inveſtigate together the fair and 
honourable courſe : ſelf-deceit is unveil- 
ed, falſe ſhame is combated, and ſelf- 
eſteem is cheriſhed. Religious conver- 
ſation in mixed company was faſhionable 
once, and it degenerated into hypocriſy ; 
it now retires to the privacy of friend- 
ſhip, and reſumes its charm. Truths 
which elevate the ſoul are canvaſſed and 
pondered. Generous affections flow and 
mingle. Exiſtence is felt to be a bleſſing. 


' ATTENDANCE on public worſhip is a 
decent avowal of piety. In the folemn 
aſſembly, the diſtinction of ranks' is ſu- 
ſpended, mutual benevolence kindles, and 

my the 


_ 
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the fire of devotion burns: the laws of 
God are heard with reverence, Though 
the effects of ſocial worſhip be not al- 
ways felt, through the diſtraction of the 
worſhipper, or the incapacity of thoſe 
who miniſter ; ſtill one of juſt and liberal 
ſentiments will add the weight of his 
example to an inſtitution, which, with all 
its imperfections, promotes a ſenſe of God 
and of moral obligation among men. 


l 5 


„ _ .- 


i} 1 


ART. VII. 


HE opinion of Rouſſeau, that re- 

ligious inſtruction may be ſafely 
deferred till fifteen or even eighteen years 
of age, has weight perhaps with ſome 
parents and tutors, and contributes to 
the neglect of early piety, Rouſſeau's 
talents entitle him to a reſpectful hear- 
ing; but on a ſubject ſo important rea- 
ſons ought to be weighed. 


HE 
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Hs alleges that the idea which a 
* young mind forms of God is low and 
* unworthy of him,“ Will not this ar- 
gument likewiſe conclude againſt teach- 
ing religion to the old? The beſt idea 
man can form of God, is in many reſpects 
low and unworthy of him. Still man is 
made to know his Creator, and to act in 
conſequence of that knowledge. In teach- 
ing other ſciences, we are not diſcouraged 
tho' the learner's firſt views be imperfect; 
we gradually preſent ſuch: as are more 
clear and extenſive and fatisfying. It is 
further to be conſidered, that in religion 
the heart is concerned as much as the 
underſtanding : affection may be ſincere 
while reaſon is feeble, The firſt love of 
an innocent heart, is a ſacrifice of a ſweet 
ſavour. 


Hz alleges that “ it is better to have 
no ideas of God than ſuch as are in- 
* jurious,” and accommodates a ſaying 

of 
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of Plutarch to his argument, I would 
rather be forgotten, than remembered 
* as unjuſt, envious, jealous, and ſo ty- 
* rannical as to exact more than I give 
© means of accompliſhing.” It were 
certainly better to be ignorant of God, 
than to think him unjuſt and tyrannical ; 
but is it then impoſſible to convey to a 
young mind an idea of divine benevo- 


lence? Will not that idea be reliſhed, 


while pleaſure and hope combine to 
make the morning of life ſerene ; Is there 
a likelier mean of averting injurious 
thoughts of God, than preſenting ſuch 
as are juſt? A mind enlightened with 
views of the divine goodneſs, and touched 
with the participation of it, is prepared 
to meet with temporary evils, and to 


_ diſcern goodneſs through the veil. Is a 


mind kept in ignorance of God till the 
ills of life ariſe and thicken in proſpect, 
equally well prepared ? | 


Hy 
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Hr labours to prove, what nobody 
doubts, that God will not puniſh invo- 
luntary ignorance. But 1s there no blame 
in voluntarily eſtranging the young from 
piety? The importance of an early im- 
preſſion is acknowledged; Rouſſeau ac- 
knowledged and illuſtrated it in the caſe 
of compaſſion. If love to men be promo- 
ted by exciting early and managing ſkil- 
fully ſentiments of humanity, may not 
love to God be promoted by exciting and 
regulating devout ſentiments, before the 
pleaſures and cares of this life take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the heart? Our author laments, 
that pleaſures natural to the young and 
ſuited to their years are with-held ; and 
in the ſpirit of philanthropy recommends 
to parents, that at whatever period God 
calls their children, they may not die 
without having taſted happineſs. Upon 
this principle, it ſeems unkind to with- 
hold the pleaſures of piety from the 
young. Even in the dawn of reaſon, God 
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is ſeen in his works, and felt in his fa- 
vours ; and well grounded hopes ariſe: 
the young can taſte the pleaſures of ad- 
miration, and praiſe, and truſt. Youth is 
not exempted from calamity : when fa- 
ther and mother forſake them, they re- 
cogniſe the providence of a Father in hea- 
ven. Thoſe who miniſter at death-bed, 
know that the young are ſuſceptible of 
divine conſolation ; that under its ſacred 
influence they ſuffer in patience, and 
comfort their weeping parents, and die 


THrrRe are ſituations and events in 
human life, which call forth the religious 


principle : where it has been uncultiva- 


ted, as is generally the caſe in high life, 
it appears in a forbidding form. Lewis 
the Fourteenth's education was negle&t- 
ed; his religion, when calamity called it 
forth, as made up of abject ſuperſtition 
and cruel bigotry, ruinous in proportion 

to 
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to his power. The converſions of eclat 
as they are called in France, uſually con- 
fiſt in a tranſition from the chambers of 
voluptuouſneſs to the. cells of St Urſula 
or St Bruno. Even in more enlightened 
countries, religion, operating late in an 
untutored mind, exhibits oſtentatious 
ſanctity and blind credulity; conſcience, 
which ought to direct, ſubmits to be di- 
rected, — a depoſit too important to be en- 
truſted with any creature. The religious 
principle, when duly cultivated, is a ſe- 
curity againſt profaneneſs on the one 
hand, and fanaticiſm on the other; it 
brings forth the peaceable fruits of righte- 
ouſneſs. 


Ir religious inſtruction be neglected 
till the period marked by Rouſſeau, there 
is the utmoſt reaſon to fear that it will 
be for ever neglected. Your pupil muſt 
| paſs through life deſtitute of the ſureſt 
guide; and he muſt paſs through death 


deſtitute of all conſolation, 
ART. 
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AR T. VIII. 
n r E R 


H E propriety of prayer is ſeldom 
queſtioned, except by philoſophers. 
Rouſſeau in a treatiſe on Education ſays, 
“] thank God for his favours, but I do 


not pray to him. What ſhould I atk?” 


He profeſſes not to philoſophiſe with 
his pupil, but to aſſiſt him in conſult- 
* ing his own heart.“ And is there not 
in the heart a tendency to prayer ſtrong- 
ly felt at times, as in danger that hu- 
man power cannot avert, in perplexity 
from which human prudence cannot ex- 
tricate, under ſorrow for which this world 
yields no conſolation, and under the pangs 
of an awakened conſcience? Was it not 
a dictate of the heart which made the mo- 
thers of Iſrael bring their little children 
to Jeſus, that he might lay his hands on 
them and pray? 


SHORT 
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SHorT forms of prayer are of uſe at 
firſt. The prayer which little children 
are taught to make for their father and 
their mother, may be conſidered as the 
beginning of piety and filial love, and a 
mean of unfolding them. 


As children advance let the form be 
varied. Let it expreſs a ſenſe of depen- 
dence, gratitude, and deſire to grow in 
favour with God and men. Fenelon's 
morning prayer, © Faites que nous com- 
mencions aujourd'hui à nous corriger, 
gel ſuppoſes the work ſtill to begin, 
it favours ſelf-deceit and lukewarmneſs. 
The forms ſhould be n to a pro- 
greſſive ſtate. 


Lzr prayer to God be made with re- 
verence. Reverence may be felt, even 
before the object of it is diſtinctly ap- 
prehended. From that ſympathetic reve- 
rence which the ſolemnities of worſhip 
excite, 
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excite, the mind gradually riſes to an in- 
viſible — 


Tux 19 IT of the heart is neceſ- 
fary. It may be prepared by elevating 
views of nature. The heavens declare 
* the glory of the Lord: they declare it 
*'to all the inhabitants of the earth. 
There is no ſpeech nor language where 
& their voice is not heard. Their awful 
and majeſtic filence ſpeaks the language 
« of every people. It ſpeaks to the heart 
« of man.” Before that powerful and 
benign Majeſty, let us bow and worſhip. 
Views of Providence may in like man- 
ner prepare the heart. I wound and I 
* heal. I kill and I make alive.” To that 
Being, in whoſe hand our life is, and who 
alone can make us happy, let us devote 
ourſelves. Select paſſages of ſcripture may 
be uſed to prediſpoſe the heart. Prayer 


degenerates 1 into rote, if the heart be not 


eee 
wad 
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-WuriLE you pray with and for your 
children, the principles of devotion in 
their minds unfold. In that ſacred hour, 
they feel themſelves the objects of tender 
affection: they perceive that you are de- 
pendent as well as they, that bleſſings 
muſt be derived from a higher hand on 
yourſelves and an them. The remem- 
* brance of many prayers offered up for 
them by their parents, draws to vir» 
tue. Even in foreign lands, and amidſt 
* buſy ſcenes, the hearts of children 
melt at times with that affectionate re- 
membrance, and yield many ſoothing 
e acknowledgments of the debt of love 
* which they ſtill owe. Even after pa- 
+ rents are laid in the duſt, that remem- 
*--brance- draws to virtue. Shall I trouble 
« their reſt by departing from innocence? 
„ Shall I fruſtrate the laſt ſtrong deſire 
* which filled their ſpirits as they de- 

e parted ? Can I doubt that the favour 


of God extends to the children of his 
« worſhippers? 
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“ worſhippers ? From the day that they 
* forſook me, his favour hath compaſſed 
me about, it ſtill encompaſſeth me“. 


Tu ſtated and avowed exerciſe of de- 
votion, is the only remedy againſt falſe 
ſhame : the ſtrongeſt arguments cannot 
overcome it. Let parents who believe in 
the efficacy of prayer, and who are yet 
aſhamed to pray, deliver their en 
from the ſame ä 


_ Wren the habit of praying daily is 
acquired, devout thoughts aſſociate with 
the hour of prayer. The impreſſion of 
God's preſence often renewed, checks 
temptation, and ſtrengthens virtue, and 
eſtabliſhes tranquillity of mind on a good 
foundation. 


A ſermon by Mr Chartris, Miniſter of Wilton, 
on 1 Tim. ii. 1. 
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Ins7averioNs preparatory to the Max- 
RIED. STATE. 


UBZgRTY, when new appetites and de- 
ſires ſpring up, is the moſt critical 
time for education. Let the animal ap- 
petite be retarded: as long as poſſible in 
both ſexes. It is not difficult to keep 
females within bounds; for they are 
trained to reſerve and to ſuppreſs their 
deſires. As tho ſame reſerve enters not 
into the education of young men, extra- 
ordinary means muſt be uſed to keep 
them within bounds. Employ your male 
pupil in hunting or other violent exerciſe 
that engroſſes him, and leaves no room 
for wandering thoughts. But when he 
cannot longer be reſtrained, then is the 
time for diſcourſing with him of mar- 
riage, for diſplaying its ſweets, and for 
I 1 painting 
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painting the diſtreſſes both of mind and 
body that reſult from a commerce with 
looſe women. Give inſtances of ſuch 
diſtreſſes; and deſcribe them in vivid 

colours which at that ductile age will | 
make a laſting impreſſion. | 


Nov is the precious time for lecturing 
your male pupil on the choice of a com- 
panion for life: no other branch of edu- 
cation is of deeper concern. Inſtil into 
his heart, that happineſs in the married 
ſtate, depends not on riches nor on 
beauty, but on good ſenſe and ſweetneſs 
of temper. Let him alſo keep in view, 
that in a married woman, the manage- 
ment of domeſtic affairs and the edu- 
cation of children, are indiſpenſable du- 
ties. He will never tire of ſuch conver- 
ſation; and if he have any degree of 
ſenſibility, it will make ſuch an impreſ- 
ſion as to guard him againſt a haſty 
choice. If not well guarded, he will 
probably 
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probably fall a prey to beauty or other 
external qualification, of little import- 
ance: in the matrimonial ſtate. He ſets 
his heart on a pretty face, or a ſprightly | 
air: he is captivated by a good ſinger or 
a nimble dancer; and his heated imagi- 
nation beſtows on the admired object 
every perfection. A young man who has 
profited by the inſtructions given him, 
is not ſo cafily captivated. The picture 
of a good wife is fixed in his mind; 
and he compares with it every young 
woman he ſees. © She is pretty, but has 
« ſhe good ſenſe? She has ſenſe, but is 
« the well tempered ? She dances ele- 
« gantly, or ſings with expreſſion; but 
is ſhe not vain of ſuch trifles?” Judg- 
ment and ſagacity will produce a deli- 
berate choice: love will come with mar- 
riage ; and in that ſtate it makes an illuſ- 
trious figure. After proper inſtruction, 
let the young man be at full liberty to 


chuſe for himſelf. In looking about 
where 
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where to apply, he cannot be better di- 
rected, than to a family where the parents 
and children live in perfect harmony, and 
are fond of one another. A young wo- 
man of ſuch a family, ſeldom. fails to 
W a good wife. 


6 "Bay no is the firſt thing 
that attracts ;. and yet ought rather to 
be avoided in a wife. It is a danger- 
ous property, tending to corrupt her 
mind, though it ſoon loſes its influence 
over the - huſband. A figure agreeable 
and engaging, which inſpires affection 
without the ebriety of love, is a much 
ſafer choice. The graces loſe not their in- 
fluence like beauty: at the end of thirty 
years, a virtuous woman who makes an 
agreeable companion, charms her huſ- 
band perhaps more than at firſt. The 
compariſon of love to fire holds good in 
one reſpect, that the fiercer it burns the 
ſooner it is extinguiſhed. 


FROM 
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Fon the making choice of a wife we 
proceed to the making choice of a huſ- 
band. Mothers and nurſes are conti- 
nually talking of marriage to their fe- 
male pupils, long before it is ſuggeſted 
by nature; and it is always a great 
eſtate, a fine coat, or a gay equipage that 
is promiſed. Such objects impreſſed on 
the mind of a child, will naturally bias 
her to a wrang choice when ſhe grows 
up. Let her never hear of marriage bur 
as proper for men and women : nature 
will ſuggeſt it to a young woman, per- 
haps ſooner than ſhe is capable of making 
a prudent choice. Neglect not at that 
time to talk to her of a comfortable com- 
panion for life. Let her know, that ſhe 
will be deſpiſed if ſhe marry below her 
rank; that happineſs however depends 
not on titles, nor on riches, but on the 
huſband's good temper, ſobriety, aud 
induſtry, joined with a competency. Ar 
the ſame time, to prevent a raſh choice, 

make 
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make it a frequent ſubject of converſa- 
tion, that marriage is a hazardous ſtep, 
eſpecially for the female ſex, as an error 
in chuſing a huſband admits of no reme- 
dy; that the duties of a married woman 
are burdenſome, the comforts not always 
correſponding. Give her the hiſtory of 
prudent women, who, not finding a match 
to their liking, paſs an eaſy independent 
life, much regarded by their friends and 
acquaintance. When a woman has given 
up the thoughts of matrimony, what 
employment more reputable can ſhe 
have, than the education of young girls. 
Let her adopt for an heir a female child: 
the will ſoon feel the affection of a mo- 
ther, eſpecially if ſhe make a diſcreet 
choice. A mother's affection commences, 
it is true, with the birth of her child; 
an affection, however, extremely ſlender, 
compared with what ſhe, feels afterward, 
from her watchful attention to its wel- 


fare, and from its ſuitable returns of gra- 
tirude 
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titude. A woman who adopts a promiſ- 
ing child, has in that reſpect every advan- 
tage that a mother enjoys. At any rate, 
the condition of a' maiden lady with an 
adopted daughter, cannot in any view 
be thought inferior to that of a widow 
left with one or more children. I have 
the good fortune to be acquainted with 
three maiden ladies in high eſteem, who 
have each of them undertaken.the charge 
of a young orphan family. In all ap- 
pearance, they live as happily as any wi- 
dow; and alluredly more ſo than many 
a married woman. Let it not however 
be thought, that I am edeavouring to 
diſſuade young women from matrimony : 
it would be a flagitious as well as fooliſh 
attempt. My purpoſe only is to mode- 
rate a too violent appetite for it. 


Bur now, ſuppoſing a young woman 
perfectly tractable, no means ought to 
be neglected for making her an uſeful 


and 
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and agreeable companion in the matri- 
monial ſtate. To make a good huſband, 
is but one branch of a man's duty ; but 
it is the chief duty of a woman, to make 
a good wife. To pleaſe her huſband, to 
be a good ceconomiſt, and to educate 
their children, are capital duties, each of 
which requires much training. Nature 
lays the foundation: diligence and ſaga- 
city in the conductor, will make a beau- 
tiful ſuperſtructure. The time a girl be- 
ſtows on her doll, is a prognoſtic that 
ſhe will be equally diligent about her 
offspring. | ; 


Women, deſtined by nature to be obe- 
dient, ought to be diſciplined early to 
bear wrongs, without murmuring. This 
is a hard leſſon ; and yer it is neceſſary 
even for their own ſake : ſullenneſs or 
peeviſhneſs may alienate the huſband ; 
but tend not to ſooth his roughneſs, nor 
to moderate his impetuoſity. Heaven 

made 
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made women inſinhating, but not in or- 
der to, he croſs: ĩt made them feeble, 
not in order to be imperious: it gave 
them a ſweet voice, not in order to ſcold: 

it did not give them beauty, in order to 
Gaftnrg it by anger. 


By T, ator all, has nature debe ſo par- 
tially among her children, as to beſtow 
on the one ſex abſolute authoraty, leaving 
nothing to the other but abſolute ſubmiſ- 
ſion? This indeed has the appearance 
of great partiality. But let us ponder a 
little. — Has a good woman no influence 
over her huſband ? I anſwer, that that 
very ſimple virtue of ſubmiſhion, can be 
turned to good account. A man indeed 
bears rule over his wife's perſon and con- 
duct: his will is law. Providence how- 
ever has provided her with means to 
bear rule over his will. He governs by 
law, ſhe by perſuaſion. Nor can her influ- 
ence ever fail, if ſupported by ſweetneſs 
3 of 
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of temper and zeal to make him happy. 
Rouſſeau ſays charmingly, © Hers is a 
* ſovereignty founded on complaiſance 
„ and addrefs : carefſes are her orders, 
tears are her menaces. She governs in 
* the family as a miniſter does in the ſtate, 

* procuring commands to be laid on her, 
* for doing what ſhe inclines to do. * 
Nene OT en | 

ALI :beings are the: by nature for 
their ſtation. Domeſtic concerns-are the 
provinct᷑ of the wife; and nature prompts 
young women to qualify themſelves for 
behavitig well in that ſtation : young 
men never think of it. I know ſeveral 
Jadies' of good underſtanding, who, at 
the diſtance of weeks, can recal to me- 
mory the particulars of every er they 
Had been invited to. 


FROM a married woman engaged in 
family concerns, a more ſtaid behaviour 
is expected, than from a young woman 

| before 
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before marriage; and conſequently, a 
greater ſimplicity of dreſs. Cornelia, 
daughter of the great Scipio, and mother 
of the Gracchi, makes a figure in the 
Roman ftory. She was viſited by a lady 
of rank, who valued dreſs, and was re- 
marked for an elegant toilet. "Obſerving 
every thing ''plait- in Cornelia's apart- 
want. „Madam, ſays ſhe,” I with to ſee 

« your toilet, for it muſt be ſuperb.“ 
Cornelia waved the ſubject till her chil- 
* came from ſchool. © Theſe, my 

good friend, are my ornaments, and 
« all J have for a toilet.” Here is difſ- 
played pure nature in perfection. A girl 
begins with her doll, then thinks of 
adorning her own perſon. When ſhe is 
married, her children become her dolls, 
upon whom all her taſte 3 in n is diſ- 
played. 
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INSTRUCTIONS concerning: the CoLrurs : 
"Mm the 2 or —— | 


IN 3 the . work, L had 

chiefly in view the culture of the heart; 
prompted by two motiyes, firſt, its ſupe- 
rior importance in the conduct of life; 
next, its being in a great meaſure over- 
lopked hy writers upon ęducation. Tho 
culture of the underſtanding has been 
fo amply. diſplayed by excellent writers, 
as to afford little matter for additions, As 
however there is a certain period, during 
which the culture of che head may be 
carried on jointly, with, that of the heart, 
the following hints are added relative to 
the former, and preparatory to a more 
regular courſe of inſtruction at ſchool or 
college. | 


I, IN order to ſmooth the road to 
knowledge, it ought to be a chief concern 
in 
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in the preceptor, to promote in his pupils 
an appetite for it. Give them examples 
of men, who, from a low ſtate, have by 
learning arrived to great fame and ho- 
nour. Let ſuch examples be introduced 
occafionally, as à fubject only of conver- 
ſation. Leave the application to the young 
men; which will have a much finer ef- 
fect, than if the preceptor himſelf ſhould 
ke the application, | 


* 2d, Boys ought ſo far to be treated 
like men, as to be informed before hand 
of che beneſit expected from what they 
are ordered to do or to learn; which will 
make them apply with double vigour. 
Rouſſeau gives a lively example. His 
Eleve, before he could read, got a writ- 
ten invitation to a milk feaſt. He applied 
to every perſon in the family, deſiring to 
know the contents of the billet ; but they 
could not read, or pretended they could 
not. The opportunity was loſt ; and from 

that 
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that moment he was reſtleſs till he was 
taught to read. 


3a, In teaching children any art, read - 
ing for example, arithmetic, geography, 
let it not be conſidered as a formal ſtudy, 
but as. an amuſement, Cut letters in 
wood, give them names, ſeatter them, 
and deſire your Eleve to bring a parti- 
cular letter. Let him try to imitate the 
letter that is brought. Employ him to 
count the number of pancs, in a window, 
or of {ſhillings on a table. Theſe hints 
may be varied a thouſand ways, much 
to his inſtruction as well as amuſement, 
An agreeable way of learning geography, 
is to have every county or kingdom by 
itſelf paſted on wood. After ſtudying the 
general map, let your pupil try to join 
the parts into one whole. A pack of cards 
containing the names and pictures of 
great men, with a ſhort account of them, 


will be an agreeable introduction to hi- 
ſtory. 
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ſtory. Cards may be ſucceſsfully applied 
to ney other $i. 8 N 


4th, IT will facilitate the acquiring of 
any art, to divide it into all its diſtin 
branches. Before a child 1s taught to 
read, acquaint it with. letters, next with 
ſyllables, and then with words. Famili- 
arize your pupil with the Greek letters, 
fo as to read Greek before you enter him 
upon the meaning. Begin not to teach 
Euclid, till he is well acquainted with 
the different figures. In that view, em- 
ploy him to inſcribe a circle in a ſquare, 
a triangle in a circle, and ſo on. This 
manual operation will be an enticing a- 
muſement : and at the ſame time contri- 
bute to make the demonſtrations more 
readily apprehended. Introduce him to 
the knowledge of the terreſtrial globe, fo 
as to be able to point our every kingdom 
and every city, before commencing a re- 

gular courſe of geography. 
| 5th, A 
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5th, A CONTINUAL attention to a ſingle 
objeR, is the hardeſt taſk that can be 
impoſed on children. They are prone to 
variety, which 1s peculiarly uſeful in 
childhood, intended by nature for ac- 
quiring ideas. When the thoughts of a 
child begin to wander, change the ſub- 
ject. Rebuke and correction, commonly 
employed to force attention, fill the mind 
with fear and concern, leaving no room 
for other impreſſions. 


6th, EXERCISE your children to re- 
cite ſtories they have heard or read. It 
improves their articulation, gives them 
words at command, and tends to form 
their ſtile. This ought to be a frequent 
occupation. 


21h, WHEN the faculty of reaſon begins 
to make ſome figure, exerciſe your pupils 
to draw morals from fables well choſen. 


Preſent to them firſt fables of which the 
moral 


| 


E 
F 
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moral is obvious and ſtriking. Proceed 
to fables the moral of which is leſs ob- 
vious. The progreſs ought to be flow ; 
for to draw a proper moral, requires much 
practice, or uncommon penetration. To 
facilitate that exerciſe, I recommend a 
little book entitled, An Introduction to 
the Art of Thinking. Take a hint alſo 
from the ſame book, to exerciſe your pu- 
pils in conjecturing the exiſtence of un- 
known facts, from facts that are known. 
Take the following inſtance. Rouſſeau, 
in his travels through England, obſerving 
a ſmooth foot- path at the ſide of every 
high road, conjectures that the Engliſh 
muſt be highly benevolent, becauſe they 
provide comfortable roads for the low 
people, who are neglected in every other 
country. 


80, To form a ſtile in young perſons 


of twelve or thirteen, I ſuggeſt the fol- 


lowing method. Take a long ſentence 
*S | in 
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in an Engliſh author, Lord Bolinbroke, 
for inſtance, who delights in long ſen- 
tences; reduce it to the ſimpleſt arrange- 
ment, but ſo as to be perfectly intelli- 
gible. Employ your pupil to arrange it 
in the beſt order he can. After frequent 
trials with the tutor's obſervations on 
them, I have known much facility acqui- 
red in arrangement; ſentences ſometimes 
arranged, perhaps better than by the au- 
thor himſelf. 


9th, REGULAR hours at ſchool of read- 
ing and of diverſion, have a woful effect. 
Children, after a painful leſſon, are let 
out to play. Their time, being circum- 
ſeribed, appears always too ſhort. From 
the height of amuſement, they are forced 
back to a dry leſſon. Can it be expected, 
that in ſuch a ſtate of mind they will li- 
ſten to ſerious inſtruction? Let them 
play, let them fatigue themſelves: guard 
only againſt ſauntering. When ſuffici- 
| ently 
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ently tired, lead them back with a chear- 
ful countenance to a leſion, as a change 
of amuſement. This is agrecable to hu- 
man nature; and I hold it to be deciſive 
againſt a public ſchool, till young perſons 
have acquired as much underſtanding, as 
to be convinced of the benefit of inſtruc- 
tion, without needing any collateral in- 
_ citement. To torment young creatures 
with Latin before that time, 1s likely to 
make them abhor it. Id in primis ca- 
vere opportebit, ne ſtudia, qui amare 
nondum poterit, oderit, et amaritudi- 
nem ſemel perceptam etiam ultra rudes 
* annos reformidet “.“ 


ioth, Tu inſtructions given. above, 
which can only be-put in practice by a 
private tutor, ſhew the benefit, or rather 
necethty, of prolonging domeſtic educa- 
tion. There is another reaſon {till more 
cogent. A public ſchool anſwers finely 
for 


* Onintil. L. 1. c. 1. 
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for initiatirig young men in the manners 
of the world, leading each to mind him- 
ſelf, and to guard againſt others. But is 
there to be found in a public ſchool, a 
cenſor of manners, or a guardian of mo- 
rals? The maſter concerns himſelf with 
neither, except that his diſciples behave 
orderly when he is lecturing. Nor in- 
deed is it poſſible, that he can have con- 
ſtantly under his eye, ſuch numbers as 
are commonly at a public ſchool. Hence 
it is in a meaſure eſſential, that a young 
man be well tutored in morals, at leaſt, 
before he be left to himſelf, among a num- 
ber of young men of very different diſ- 
poſitions. Virtue, decency, order, con- 
ſiſt moſtly in reſtraint, a negative which 
makes no figure externally. It is the bold 
ſpirit, diſdaining reſtraint, that makes a 
figure, is admired and followed. Do pa- 
rents apprehend no danger of their ſon 
being led aſtray at a public ſchool? Sure- 
ly there 1s great danger, if he be not ſuf- 

ficiently 


| 
z 
| 
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ficiently prepared at home to reſiſt temp- 
tation. In the Spectator, a young man 
is deſcribed, who ſunk into vice by not 
being able to pronounce the monoſy]- 
lable No. If you put any value on mo- 
rals, permit not your ſon to enter a pu- 
blic ſchool, till he can pronounce with a 
manly aſſurance the monoſyllable No. 


11/h, EPISTLES to friends, or to favour- 
ites, may be an amuſement at a public 
ſchool as well as at home; and this a- 
muſement may be encouraged as early 
as young folks have learned to write to- 
lcrably. It is an agreeable amuſement : 
it improves their hand, and enures them 
to expreſs their thoughts readily, When 
they have learned the art of arranging 
{ſentences as above, the improvement it 
makes in their epiſtles delights them. 


_ 12th, PEOPLE are induſtrious to lay up 


a ſtock of money for their children ; but 
| few 
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few think of a more uſeful ſtock, that of 
ideas, though it can be procured in leſs 
time and with leſs labour. One who in 
youth has collected ſuch a ſtock, who de- 
lights in reading, and who has acquired 
a habit of thinking and obſerving, can 
never pine for want of company. This 
perſon poſſeſſes the magic art of raiſing 


the dead, and converſing familiarly with 


the greateſt men of paſt times. That 
ſource of entertainment never dries up, 
not even in old age. It is my ſincere 


opinion, that a common peaſant enjoys 


more felicity, than a man of fortune whoſe 
education has been neglected, who is ſo ig- 
norant as even to put no value on know- 
ledge, who lives from hour to hour with- 


out plan or proſpect. It requires an extra- 


ordinary genius to lead an idle life with 
any degree of ſatisfaction or eſteem. Com- 
pany is not always in our power; and in 
company a man makes but a ſilly figure, 
however plentiful his board is, if he has 

| nothing 
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nothing to ſay to his gueſts. I have in 
my eye a married couple, who began 
with a large ſtock of money; but no 
ideas except what were picked up occaſi- 
onally, and conſequently of the ſimpleſt 
kind. The ſum of the man's learning 
was a ſmattering in Latin; and of the 
woman's, Dryden's plays, and two or 
three French romances. With that ſtock, 
ſcanty as it was, they made a tolerable 
ſhift the firſt years of their union. In 
youth the world is new; and a flow of 
ſpirits is in itſelf enjoyment. The couple 
are now old, in eaſy circumſtances, but 
no fund of converſation, no taſte for 
books, nothing to do. ls it not a deplo- 
rable caſe, to be as it were on the brink 
of happineſs, and yet entirely excluded 
from it? The picture of ſauntering Jack 
and idle Joan, has a foundation in na- 
ture. 4 

130%, WiTH reſpect to things proper to 
be known by perſons of condition, I re- 

| commend 
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_ commend botany as a favourite, not what 
is commonly taught, fit only for thoſe 
who intend to be profeſſors, but the 
powers and properties of plants, their 
flowers, their fruit, their odour, their cul- 
tivation, and in ſhort every particular 
that gives ſatisfaction to a reflecting mind. 
Married women of condition, cannot be 
more agreeably employed, than in adorn- 
ing their gardens and pleaſure grounds 
with trees, ſhrubs and flowers, which 
bounteous nature produces in great va- 
riety for our amuſement. In this coun- 
try, it is common to teach girls the harp- 
ſichord, which ſhows a pretty hand and a 
nimble finger, without ever thinking 
whether they have a genius for muſic, 
or even an ear. It ſerves indeed to fill a 
gap in time, which ſome parents are at a 
loſs how otherwiſe to employ. By all 
means, let their taſte in muſic be im- 
proved, if they have any, as well as in 
painting, and in the other fine arts; but 


I find no good reaſon for degrading 
young 
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young women of condition, to be muſi- 
cians more than painters. Such labori- 
ous occupations, which conſume much 
time, are proper for thoſe only who 
purpoſe to live by them. If, however, 
a young woman of rank, be violently 
bent on muſic or painting, it would be 
cruel to reſtrain her; but I would yield 
with reluctance. I am not of the ſame 
opinion with reſpect to dancing. To be 
a good player on the harpſichord, requires 
only a fine ear with perſeverance: it is 
no index of mental faculties. To dance 
well, that 1s, to dance with grace and ex- 
preſſion, a certain dignity of mind is re- 
quiſite, ſupported by good ſenſe; and 
therefore, dancing well is an index of 
the mind. I add, that elegant motions 
in dancing, are communicated to walk- 
ing and to every geſture. Much time, 
however, in teaching a girl to dance, 1s 
thrown away if ſhe have not a pregnant 
genius: it is ſufficient that her motions 
be made eaſy, to prevent being aukward. 

Mm 14th, 


* 
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14th, As in forming the two ſexes, every 
thing that tends to rivalſhip is avoided, 
nature ought to be copied in education. 
You cannot exceed in diſplaying to young 
women human nature, its principles, its 
paſſions, its faculties, its frailties; for by 
that branch of knowledge, their conduct 
is directed. Hiſtory alſo ought to be 
| their ſtudy as well as that of young men. 
A general knowledge of the ſciences and 
of their utility, may be opened to them 
hiſtorically ; becauſe it will enable them 
to put a juſt value on men of learning, 
and withdraw them from fops and frib- 
lers. But avoid the intricacies of philo- 
ſophy and deep reaſoning ; which would 
tend to emulation, not to cordiality. A 
woman of ſenſe prudently educated, 
makes a delicious companion to a man 
of parts and knowledge. An ignorant 
woman, if ſhe conſult her peace of mind, 
will accept of no man for a huſband, but 
who 1s ignorant like herſelf. She cannot 

be 
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be a companion for a man of knowledge; 
and the ſenſe of her inferiority renders 
her unhappy. To people who labour for 
bread, converſation is very little neceſ- 
ſary, but eſſential to perſons of rank; 
and therefore, to unite in matrimony, a 
man of taſte and knowledge, with a ſhal- 
low female, is indeed woful. What fi- 
gure will ſuch a woman make in educa- 
ting their offspring; and how mortify- 
ing muſt it be to the man to have his 
children ill educated? How can ſhe 
train them to virtue when ſhe is ignorant 
of the means? She knows of no means 
but flattery or threats, which, far from 
improving, render them inſolent or ti- 
mid. 


15th, IT is curious to obſerve the pro- 
greſs of nature in beſtowing knowledge. 
Children learn words before they can 
{peak ; and when they can ſpeak, they 
employ theſe words to explain what they 
want, 
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want, obſcurely indeed for ſome time, 
The full import of words being learned 
by degrees, children expreſs themſelves 
more and more accurately, as they ad- 
vance toward maturity. There are how- 
ever many words which are never per- 
fectly underſtood by the generality, per- 
ſonal identity for example, chance, ſpace, 
Taſte is a common word; and yet it 
would puzzle many a good writer, to 
give it a preciſe meaning, Were teach- 
ers reduced to uſe no word but what 
their pupils perfectly underſtand, inſtruc- 
tion could not begin before maturity of 
age; and much later, if ever, with many. 
Yet the celebrated Rouſſeau, overlooking 
the progreſs of nature, maintains ftre- 
nuouſly, that in teaching children, no 
word ought to be uſed but what denotes 
ſomething they are acquainted with, that 
is, ſome known object of the external 
fenſes. With reſpec to the fable of the 
fox and raven, he pronounces it abſurd 

to 
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to mention theſe animals to a child, if it 
has never ſeen them. I cannot ſubſcribe 
to this opinion. A child may know that 
a raven is a bird, and a fox a beaſt, with- 
out having ſeen either. With that im- 
perfect knowledge, however, the child 
may underſtand the fable as well as if it 
had feen both. People of Europe talk 
familiarly of a lion, and with intel- 
ligence; though few in that part of the 
world ever ſaw a lion. With reſpect to 
geography, he obſerves, that to point 
out countries and towns in a map, is but 
an imperfect way of teaching their true 
poſition. I grant; and would take a 
better way if it were in my offer. Teach- 
ing, however, by the map is far from 
being uſeleſs: the pupil retains the po- 
ſition of places as delineated there; and 
vrhen his faculties ripen, he readily trans- 
fers that ideal poſition from the map to 
the globe of the earth. Rouſſeau de- 
_ clares againft teaching hiſtory, till young 

">. people 
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people are ripe for judging of cauſes and 
conſequences. This, with many, would 
prove a very late beginning. I am for 
teaching hiſtory as ſoon as the plain facts 
can be comprehended ; jr/t, becauſe it is 
agreeable to children; and next, becauſe 
it makes the facts known and ready for 
uſe when people are able to judge of 
cauſes and conſequences. At that rate, 
a child ſhould never hear the name of 
God. That word ſignifies a Being, of 
whom the moſt penetrating philoſopher 
has but an obſcure conception, which 
mult be ſtill more obſcure in a child. It 
18 proper however, to give children an 
impreſſion of a good Being, who made 
us and protects us. Their notion of a 
Deity, will purify as they grow up. 


16/5, So far indeed I heartily agree with 
Rouſleau, that in teaching children, the 
ſimpleſt words ſhould be preferred, where 
it can be done. This concludes ſtill more 

| ' forcibly 
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forcibly againſt employing general rules; 
for they are above the comprehenſion of 
children; inſtruction goes on better and 
more pleaſantly without them. In teach- 
ing a language, it 1s the univerſal prac- 
rice to begin with grammar, and to do 
every thing by rule. I affirm this to be 
a moſt prepoſterous method. Grammar 
is contrived for men, not for children. 
Its natural place 1s between language and 
logic: it ought to cloſe lectures on the 
former, and to be the firſt lectures on the 
latter. It is a groſs deception that a lan- 
guage cannot be taught without rules. 
A boy who is flogged into grammar- 
rules, makes a ſhift to apply them ; bur 
he applies them by rote, like a parrot. 
Boys, for the knowledge they acquire of a 
language, are not indebted to dry rules, 
but to practice and obſervation. To this 
day, I never think without ſhuddering of 
Diſputer's grammar, which was my daily 
perſecution during the moſt important 


period 
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period of life. Curioſity, when I was 
farther advanced in years, prompted me 
to look into a book that had given me 
ſo much trouble. At this time, I under- 
ſtood the rules perfectly; and was aſto- 
niſhed that formerly they had been to 
me words without meaning, which I had 
been taught to apply mechanically, with- 
out knowing how or why. Deplorable 
it is, that young creatures ſhould be ſo 
puniſhed without being guilty of any 
fault—more than ſufficient to produce a 
diſguſt at learning, inſtead of promoting 
it. Whence then the abſurdity of per- 
ſecuting boys with grammar-rules ? Pride 
is the cauſe. By uſing rules, the teacher 
of Latin flatters himſelf, that his profeſ- 
ſion equals in dignity that of logic and 
mathematics, to which rules are eſſen- 
tial. Even a humble teacher of Engliſh 
to children four or five years old, will, 
in ſpite of common ſenſe, make a figure 


by his rules. | 
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SECT. X. 


Short Ess Axs on particular Subjects rela- 
tive to the CULTURE of the HEART. 


ART. L 


SELFISHNESS and BENEVOLENCE compared, 


HE reſtleſſneſs of man has been 

a topic of frequent declamation; 
That after much thought and labour 
in the purſuit of any good, the acqui- 
« fition beſtows but a momentary plea- 
* ſure; that the perſon becomes as reſt- 
* leſs as before, in the purſuit of ſome 
new object; and in ſhort, that moſt 
* men pals life in toil and anxiety, with- 
* out ever reſting contented with what 
they poſſeſs.” Writers who have a 
juſt ſenſe of religion, account for this 
diſpoſition from the following principle, 
1 That 
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That this life is to us a time of trial, 
* to prepare for a better; and that hap- 
© pineſs in it, beſide being inconſiſtent 
* with ſuch a trial, would divert our 
* thoughts from a better life.” Other 
writers who have no thought but of our 
preſent ſtate, hold this diſpoſition to be a 
groſs imperfection in human beings, 
made as it would appear not for their 
own happineſs, but for ſome latent pur- 


poſe. 


As the tracing the ways of Providence 
has always been to me a favourite ſtudy, 
I chearfully enter the liſts againſt the wri- 
ters laſt mentioned. 


Tue may be animals which have 
no enjoyment beyond reſt and food. But 
man 1s not ſo made. His conſtitution 
fits him for action; and he takes plea- 
fure in it. Did he take delight in reſt, 
he would be an abſurd being, conſider- 


ing 
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ing chat chis earth produces little for him 
but what requires preparation; that raw 
materials are furniſhed in plenty, but 
that much labour is requiſite to convert 
them into food, cloathing, habitation. 
I obſerve further, that though the ſeeds 
of all valuable knowledge are born with 
us, yet that perſevering culture is neceſ- 
fary to make them productive. What then 
would man be in his preſent ſtate, were 
reſt his delight, his /ummum bonum ? 


Tavs, upon the activity of man, de- 
pend all his comforts internal and ex- 
ternal, © Admitted, ſay my antagoniſts. 
Man is not blamed for his activity in 
** procuring the comforts of life; but 
« for his reſtleſſneſs in never being ſa- 
* tisfied with his preſent comforts.” 
Theſe writers certainly will not condemn 
reſtleſſneſs in the lump : they will ap- 
prove reſtleſſneſs in doing good; which 


undoubtedly is one of the nobleſt pro- 
: perties 
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perties that belong to human nature. 
Reſtleſſneſs then, as far as reprehenſible, 
muſt be confined to the ſelfiſh paſſions. 
Nor can all of theſe be comprehended ; 
for ſurely there is no vice in reſtleſſneſs 
to acquire fame, or the good will of 
others. Reſtleſſneſs with regard to cor- 
poreal enjoyments, I acknowledge to be 
hurtful. Nor is it even there a defect 
in the nature of man, but one of the per- 
nicious conſequences of indulging ſuch 
enjoyments to exceſs. As they are the 
loweit enjoyments of our nature, intem- 
perance in them ſoon produces ſatiety 
and diſguſt; from which the luxurious 
have no relief but by frequent change 
of objects. This miſerable reſtleſſneſs, 
the fruit of intemperance in grovelling 
pleaſures, will not find a ſingle votary. 
Conſider on the other hand a ſocial diſ- 
poſition. A man of benevolence, whoſe 
happineſs chiefly conſiſts in ſerving o- 
thers, can never reſt ſatisfied in his pre- 

ſent 
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ſent ſtate: opportunities of doing good 
daily occur, and employ him without end. 
The more opulent he is, the more reſtleſs 
he will be; becauſe opulence multiples 
his opportunities of doing good. 


ACTIVITY 1s eſſential to a ſocial be- 
ing: to a ſelfiſh being it is of no uſe, 
after procuring the means of living. A 
ſelfiſh man, who by his opulence has all 
the luxuries of life at command, and de- 
pendents without number, has no occa- 
fon for activity. Hence it may fairly 
be inferred, that were man deſtined by 
Providence to be entirely ſelfiſh, he would 
be diſpoſed by his conſtitution to reſt, 
and never would be active when he 
could avoid it. The natural activity of 
man therefore, is to me evidence, that 
his Maker did not intend him to be pure- 
ly a ſelfiſh being. 


THis 
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Tuls leads me to compare ſelfiſhneſs 
with benevolence. Selfiſhneſs in one in- 
ſtance is not only innocent but laudable, 
which is in coveting fame or good will. 
Theſe appetites however prevail but in 
few, compared with the appetite for cor- 
poreal pleaſures. It would be too exten- 
fave for the preſent eſſay, to ſhow all the 
advantages of benevolence over corporeal 
pleaſures ; that no corporeal pleaſure con- 
tributes ſo much to happineſs as the ex- 
erciſe of benevolence; that the latter 
raiſes a man in his own eſteem, and in 
that of others, whereas the former leſſens 
him in both. I thall therefore confine 
myſelf to one particular, which is the ſu- 
perior advantage of benevolence from its 
permanency. Corporcal pleaſures, how- 
ever ſweet at firſt, ſoon loſe their relith ; 
nor is there any way to prevent ſaticty, 
but change of objects. This is ſtrongly 
- exemplified in that low commerce be- 
tween the ſexes, founded on the carnal 

appetite 
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- appetite merely; which requires new ob- 
jects daily, becauſe the ſame object ſoon 
diſguſts. Nor can novelty long ſupport 
this grovelling appetite : frequent repe- 
tition without waiting the calls of nature, 
blunts the charm of novelty : every new 
object appears leſs and leſs new; and 
that charm vaniſhes long before middle 
age. This ſuggeſts a ſecond inference, 
that were man intended to be entirely a 
feliiſh being, his life would be made 
much ſhorter than it is. Benevolence on 
the contrary acquires vigour by exerciſe, 
and the more good we do, the more we 
are inclined to do. The ſatisfaction it 
affords is not blunted even by old age, 
which blunts every other enjoyment. 
The body may decay, but the pleaſure 
of doing good, when habitual, continues 
the ſame, even to the laſt moment of exiſt- 


ence *. 
LISTEN 


* With reſpect to thoſe who are in conſtant pur- 


ſuit of pleaſure, which as conſtantly eſcapes their graſp, 
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Lis r EN to this doctrine ye parents and 


tutors: and haſten to inſpire thoſe under 
your care with affection to their fellow 


creatures. 


Let them know, that, even 


for their own ſake, benevolence is great- 
ly preferable to ſelfiſhneſs. This leſſon, 
it is true, may be gathered in the com- 
merce of the world ; bur if the mind be 
left without inſtruction, it is apt to ac- 
quire a ſelfiſh bias; and then the leſſon 
comes too late. Teach your pupils ſub- 
miſſion to ſuperiors, and civility and com- 


plaiſance to inferiors. 


Let acts of bene- 


volence be their daily exerciſe. Give them 
money for charity, and accuſtom them 
to account how it has been laid out. Let 


«c 
c« 
«c 
«c 
cc 
«c 
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them 


a writer of ſpirit exclaims as follows. “ At that rate 


poverty is the greateſt bleſſing of life. By delay- 
ing gratification of the appetites, it makes gratifica- 
tion a pleaſure. It keeps the ſoul awake with ex- 
peQation, and enlivens it with hope. In a word, 
the reputed wretch, who begs from door to door, 
is really happier than the rich man who has every 
pleaſure in his power; and yet, from the eaſinef* 
of attainment, feels no gratification,” 
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them viſit the ſick, and carry to them 
what is proper for their relief. Exhort 
them to be kindly to their companions, 
and to be ready to aſſiſt them in diſtreſs. 
Convince them, that in ſuch conduct 
they will find much more gratification, 
than in yielding to ſelfiſh appetites. Be- 
nevolence thus cultivated in children, 
becomes, in time, their ruling paſſion: 
they will be the delight of their parents, 
a bleſſing to their relations, and the ob- 
jects of univerſal good will and eſteem. 


A 


OrINIoN and BELIEF leſs influenced by 
Reaſon than by Temper and Education. 


N the reign of Tiberius Cæſar, Severus 
Coecina inſiſted to have it enacted, 
that no Roman governor ſhould carry his 
wife with him to his province. He ſaid, 
that he had a wife and fix children, 
9902 . 
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and that he always left them at home, 
though, in different provinces, he had 
* borne arms for the republic more than 
« forty years; that by ſuch attendants 
* peace degenerates into luxury, war in- 
* to confuſion, and a Roman army into 
«* a mob of barbarians ; that not only 
* weak and unequal to labour is the fe- 
„ male ſex, but, where not reſtrained, 
* cruel and greedy of power: that they 
love to range among the ſoldiers, and 
„ to cabal with the leaders.“ He in- 
treated the ſenate to conſider the danger- 
ous tendency of bribery and corruption 
in a governor. © Yet how often, added 
* he, haye their wives been noted for 
* theſo crimes ! The infamous of every 
* province cling to them for refuge ; 
* which eſtabliſhes in effect two gover- 
* nors in a province, and oppofite in- 
* tereſts. The paying court to the wives 
* of magiſtrates, prohibited by our old 
* laws, ſeems now to be in oblivion ; and 
| * theſe 
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© theſe ladies, not ſatisfied to domineer 
at home, infeſt the courts of juſtice, 
* armies, and the ſenate.” Cœcina end- 
ed without applauſe: a confuſed murmur 
ſpread through the aſſembly. Valerius 
Meſſalinus anſwered thus. Our fore- 
* fathers, involved in perpetual war, and 
reduced frequently to defend the gates 
of Rome, were rigid in diſcipline, and 
* auſtere in manners. We have now 
no enemy to fear: victorious Rome is 
the ſeat of empire. Peaceable times 
produce kindly manners; and our old 
e cuſtoms have yielded to gentleneſs and 
„ humanity, Society between huſband 
and wife is founded on nature; and 
* nature ought to prevail. Againſt the 
enemy let us march with nothing but 
* our arms: returning victorious, why 
* ſhould we be denied the reward of a 
* comfortable companion? Some women 
are prone to avarice or ambition; and 
* ſo are ſome men. Is the latter a good 


« reaſon 
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“ reaſon for leaving our provinces with- 
* out governors ? Some men have been 
* corrupted by their wives; but are all 
* bachelors of unſpotted fame? Becauſe 
* of a few inſtances of bad women, ſhall 
* our citizens be deprived of their great- 
* eſt bleſſing, in adverſity as well as in 
* proſperity ? In vain do we lay our 
* vices upon others: let us fairly ac- 
* knowledge the fault to be in the huſ- 
* band, when the wife goes aſtray. Is 
it of no moment, that by the projected 
law the brittle ſex would be expoſed to 
their own luxury, and to the luſt of 
* profligate men? As the huſband's pre- 
* ſence is no more than ſuthicient to keep 
* his wife within bounds, ought a law 
* to be made for ſeparating them ? Thus 
in ſtraining for a remedy to foreign 
* evils, we open a door to unbounded 
* vice at home.” Druſus the Emperor's 
adopted ſon added, That princes are 
* often called to diſtant expeditions ; 

* how 
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* how often did Auguſtus viſit the ex- 
* tremities of his empire, accompanied 
* with his faithful Livia! That he him- 
„ ſelf has led armies far from the city, 
* and was ready at all times to ſerve his 
* country ; but would go with little ſa- 
* tisfaction, if torn from his dear wife, 
* the worthy mother of many children.” 
I need not inform the reader that Taci- 
tus is my author, who adds, that the mo- 
tion was rejected. 


To which fide does the reader incline? 
This queſtion 1s, in appearance, deeply 
political; and yet I violently ſuſpect, 
that the good of the ſtate was not what 
moved any of the ſpeakers, Imagine a 
grave ſenator with a long beard, ſtand- 
ing up and dehvering what follows : 
Gentlemen, each of you have in your 
** own opinion, urged unanſwerable ar- 
* guments ; and is ſurpriſed, that any 


** ſhould ſtand out againſt conviction. 
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* But I let you into a ſecret, that your 
arguments have not convinced even 
* yourſelves. Your conviction is found- 
ed upon character, not in the leaſt 


upon reaſons of ſtate. You Druſus are 


in the flower of youth, vigorous, and 
* delighting in the commerce of women. 
Lou Ccœcina are old, crabbed, and 


long paſt the pleaſures of youth.” 


IT is an obſervation univerſally ad- 
mitted, that in the conduct of life, men 
are influenced more by paſſion and pre- 
judice than by reaſon. A man who is 
prone to ſuſpicion? and diſtruſt, will be 
jealous of his wife, and lock up every 
thing from his ſervants. One addicted 
to ſociety, has no exiſtence but in a 
crowd. A perſon on the contrary of a 
ſolitary diſpoſition, retires to the moun- 
tains, and declares war againſt the fea- 
thered kind. © Is it not more innocent, 
* ſays he, to make war upon birds than 


upon 
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upon men? The man muſt be won- 
drous cool who is always obſequious to 
reaſon : he would indeed be a ſingular 
phænomenon. Is there any thing more 
common than a perſon going aſtray, not- 
withſtanding the admonitions of con- 
ſcience ? Paſſion, it is true, does not al- 
ways appear ſo openly. It frequently by 
deep diſguiſe convinces us, that our opi- 
nions and belief are founded on ſolid 
principles. Thus, being impoſed on by 
paſſion under the maſk of reaſon, ſelf- 
decezt is ſpread through the human race. 
The ſtory above mentioned, is a noted 
inſtance ; and ſuch occur every day. 
Show me a man who is fired with am- 
bitian and love of power : you, in vain, 
will attempt to convince him, that Alex- 
ander was not a greater man than So- 
crates. The opinions we form of men 
and things, are the reſult of affection 
more than of evidence. An advice given 
by a man of figure, is highly regarded: 

: the 
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the ſame advice from one in low condi- 
tion, is deſpiſed or neglected. A coura- 
geous perſon under- rates danger: to the 
indolent the ſlighteſt obſtacle appears un- 
ſurmountable. A perſon of veracity, re- 
lying on the veracity of others, is eaſy of 
belief: where a man's veracity is ſo ſup- 
ple as to bend to his intereſt, he will be 
{uſpicious of evidence and hard of belief. 
Hence it 1s, that upon the benevolent and 
humane, the arguments for the goodneſs 
of the Deity, make a deeper impreſſion, 
than on the ſullen and moroſe. How ⁰ 
important then 1s the art of education, 
when upon it in a great meaſure depend, 
not only our behaviour and conduct; 
but even our judgment and underſtand- 
ing, by which chiefly we are elevated a- 
bove the brute creation! What can be 
more intereſting to human beings, than 
their conviction of the exiſtence of a be- 
nevolent Deity, their Maker, their Fa- 
ther, their Protector? Did parents ſeri- 

ouſly 
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oufly conſider, chat ' this conviction de- 
pends in ſome meaſure upon our diſpo- 
ſition, they would neglect no opportuni- 
ty of ſweetning the temper of their chil- 
dren, and improving their benevolence. 
The time for ſuch diſcipline, is confined 
to pupilage, when the mind, like wax, 
is deeply ſuſceptible of impreſſions. At 
maturity, it becomes inflexible like the 
body, and then culture comes too late. 
Againſt paſſions and prejudices that ne- 
ver have been controlled, the moſt co- 
gent reaſons ſignify little. Arguments 
that accord with a man's taſte are 
greedily ſwallowed, while the unpala- 
table are rejected with diſguſt. He is 
therefore no adept in logic, who hopes to 
convince others by arguments that have 
weight with himſelf. He ought to ſtudy 
the temper of che perſon he would con- 
vince, and urge the arguments that are 
ſuited to that temper. Druſus was fond 
of f glory; and Cœcina might have pre- 
P p vailed, 
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vailed, had he painted in lively colours, 
how glorious it would be to ſacrifice 
private pleaſures to the ſervice. of the 
ſtate, But to urge that women are vici- 
ous creatures, was not likely to make an 
impreſſion on Druſus, who thought that 
all women were honeſt becauſe his wife 
was an angel. 


SEEING then that our opinions and be- 
lief depend greatly on paſſion and pre- 
poſſeſſion, little upon reaſon, and not at 
all upon will, how extravagant is the at- 
tempt to force conviction by rewards 
and puniſhments ! Suppoſe that the law 
had taken place prohibiting governors of 
provinces to carry their wives along with 
them; and that the Emperor had order- 
ed all the world to be of his opinion, un- 
der a grievous penalty. The order pro- 
bably would have produced plenty of diſ- 
ſemblers, but not a ſingle convert. To 
make me believe under the terror of pu- 

niſhment, 
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niſhment, that the earth reſts upon a huge 
elephant, or that an eclipſe preſages ſome 
dire calamity, is no leſs abſurd than an 
endeavour to force a dwarf to be ſix feet 
high, or a negro to have a white com- 
plexion. What then ſhall be thought of 
perſecution for difference of opinion in 
points of faith? Often in peruſing hiſto- 
ries of perſecution, I have ſtarted up as 
from ſleep, and imagined that all the 
while I had been dreaming. And yet in 
fact that monſter Perſecution, the off- 
ſpring - of wild bigotry, has ſhed more 
blood than the fierceſt wars for power 
and glory. Conſidering that to believe 
is not in our power, more than to be hot 
or cold, would one imagine it poſſible, 
that, by miſguided education, a rational 
being can be made to believe the moſt 
palpable abſurdities, as that bread and 
wine, in direct contradiction to our ſenſes, 
are fleſh and blood; or that an old frail 
man becomes infallible, the moment he 

1s 
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is elected a biſhop, with a triple crown 
on his head; or that groſs inconſiſtencies 
affirmed in the creed of St Athanaſius, 
muſt be believed under the pain of eter- 
nal damnation *. Such examples of per- 
verſe education, tending to enervate the 
faculty of reaſon, and to make us blind- 
ly ſubmiſſive to the crafty and deſigning, 
ought to call forth the moſt fervent zeal 
of parents to have their children proper- 
ly educated. It is not ſufhcient that they 
are taught morality and the rules of con- 
duct; their rational powers ought to be 
exerciſed and fortified, in order to judge 
what they ought to believe, and what 
they ought not to believe. What a heavy 
charge then lies againſt thaſe parents, 
who, inſtead of inſtructing their children 

8 In 


* What are we to think of thaſe men who intro. 
duced that infernal creed into the Liturgy of the 
Church of England; and conſequently joined with 
the author in devoting to eternal flames every perſon 
Jew or Gentile, Turk or Chriſtian, who does not 
faithfully believe every abſurdity it contains. 
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in the principles of reaſon, the nobleſt 
faculty of man, leave them open to every 
wrong impreſſion that may be ſtamped 
on the tender mind, by chance, or by the 
depravity of people about them ! 


— — 


„ - A: 4 


DIFFERENCES in OPINION make the Ce- 
| ment of SOCIETY. 


T appears to me the utmoſt perverſion. 
of human nature, that people differ- 
ing in opinion, even with reſpect to reli- 
gion, cannot live peaceably together, not 
to ſay happily. Men join in ſociety for 
mutual aid and ſupport ; and they ſub- 
mit to be governed, becauſe government is 
eſſential to ſociety. | But how far does this 
ſubmiſſion extend? Surely not to a man's 
private thoughts and opinions: theſe he 
may indulge as his reaſon dictates to him. 
i The 
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The legiſlature has no concern, provided 
he keep them to himſelf without diſturb- 
ing ſociety. Toleration is thus a dictate 
of common ſenſe, and as ſuch is now 
permitted every where. And yet, the 
civil war in France between the Catho- 
lies and Huguenots, was founded upon a 
doctrine directly contrary. The Hugue- 
nots pleaded for liberty of conſcience: 
the Catholics, bitter enemies to it, inſiſted 
that none ſhould be permitted to breathe 
the French air who differed from them in 
the flighteſt punctilio. Peruſing that hi- 
ſtory, it often occurred to me as a horrid 
depravity of temper in human beings, to 
devote to deſtruction one another for a 
cauſe that gives no diſturbance at pre- 
fent, and which ought never to have gi- 
ven diſturbance. Yet even in France, 
perſecution raged contrary to the nature 
of the people; and brought that great 
monarchy to the brink of ruin. Would 
one believe, that by vicious education 
I | men 
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men can be converted into monſters; 
worſe than beaſts of r who n * 
Own kind“? 12 5 4; 
Turs haſtory ſuggeſted :the following 
thoughts upon uniformiry in point of 
opinion. Were it even practicable, by 
perſecution or other means, to produce 
uniformity in opinion; the effect, far 
from being deſirable, would be diſmal. 
All nature is full of variety; and the 
mind of man correſponds to it, being 
prone to variety, and delighting in it. 
We feel as in fetters when long confined 
to one object: a blended ſcene of woods, 
rivers, plains, mountains, men walking, 
cattle' grazing, a cottage here, a ſteeple 
_ hi more pleaſure than the 2 * 
THE | the 


It is mentioned by Sully in his Melnoits, that on 
a viſit to Madame de Maſtin his aunt, ſhe received him 
very coldly, ſaying the had diſinherited him, | becauſe 
he neither belicved in God nor in his ſaints, and wor. 
ſhipped none but-the devil. This was' the notion her 
father confeſſor had given ker of all Proteſtants, 
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the ocean, or any other fingle object, 
however grand. To a well. diſpoſed mind 


it muſt be equally entertaining, to look 


down, as it were from an eminence, up- 
on the various tempers, ſentiments, opi- 


nions, and purfuits of human beings, 


tending to different ends, claſhing indeed 
and interfering, but upon the whole con- 
ſpiring to the general good. Endleſs 


co 
cc 
cc 


differences in temper, in taſte, and in 
mental faculties, that of reaſon in par- 
ticular, produce neceſſarily variety in 
ſentiment and in opinion. Can God 
be diſpleaſed with ſuch variety, when 
it is his own work? He requires no 
* uniformity: except with reſpect to an 


upright. mind and clear ' conſcience, | 


which are indiſpenſable. Here opens 
at the ſame time an illuſtrious final 


cauſe. Different features and different 
expreſſions of countenance in the hu- 


man race, not only diſtinguiſh | one 


perſon from another, but promote ſo- 


* ciety, 
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* .ciety, by aiding us to chuſe a friend, 
* an aſlociate, a partner for life. Differ- 
* ences in opinion and ſentiment, have 
effects ſtill more beneficial :| they rouſe 
© the attention, give exerciſe to the un- 
« derſtanding, and ſharpen the reaſon- 
ing faculty. With reſpec to religion 
in particular, perfect uniformity, which 
„ furniſhes no ſubje for thinking nor 
* for reaſoning, would produce languor 
„in divine worſhip, and make us fink 
into cold indifference *,” Is this a 
doctrine that will juſtify the oceans of 
Chriſtian blood that have been ſhed in 
ſupport of it? Saladin, one of the great- 
eſt men that ever exiſted, had, even in 
the dark age of ſuperſtition and bigotry, 
very different notions, It is reported of 
him, that in his latter-will, he ordered 
large ſums to be diſtributed among the 
poor, without any diſtinction of Mahome- 


4 tans, 


Sketches of the Hiſtory of Man, Edit. 2. Vol. 4. 
p. 427. a 
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tans, Jews, or Chriſtians; willing to have 
it underſtood, that all men are brethren, 
and that charity ought not to confider 

what men believe, but what they ſuffer. 


Bur as the abſurdity of expecting uni- 
formity in point of religion ſtands now 
manifeſt to all the world, I ſhall confine 
my ſpeculation to a more mild ſubject, 
that will raiſe no indignation nor bad 
humour. I begin with.atking this ſimple 
queſtion, What comfort would ſociety 
afford, and converſation one of its chief 
ſupports, without variety in humour and 
ſentiment? Language would be uſeleſs, 
and no uniting tie would remain but of 
many hands to procure the neceſſities of 
animal life. Man would degenerate into 
a brute - an illuſtrious effect, worthy to 
be enforced by fire and ſword ! Is this 
to copy nature, which diverſifies our 
minds as much as our faces ? What then 
{ſhall be thought of thoſe who in com- 


pany 
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pany are rude to every one who differs 
from them? Is ſuch behaviour more ex- 
cuſable than to pull every one by the 
noſe whoſe face diſpleaſes them? I can- 
not. illuſtrate this topic more agrecably 
than by a fable from a French author, 
which I venture to put into the Englith 
dreſs. ©* Four friends there were, linked in 
* cloſe union. If they differed, it might 
* be in ſentiment, but never in affection. 
One was for the fair beauty, another for 
* the brown: one dealt in proſe, another 
* rehithed verſe. Frequent were their de- 
* bates, but all tending, to enliven con- 
verſation. One day, a favourite topic 
* was brought upon the carpet. They 
* took ſides, grew keen, their blood was 
* up, nothing but noiſe inſtead of reaſon. 
* They parted in bad humour, ſcarce ſen- 
ſible of friendſhip to one another. After 
* having time to cool, Gentlemen, ſays 
one of them, how happy for friends to 
be always of one mind: let us humbly 

cc pray 
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“pray the gods for that bleſſing. No 
ſooner ſaid than done. They marched 
“in a body to the temple of Apollo, and 
“ preſented their ſupplication. The god 
* inclining his ear, granted their re- 
% queſt; and in the twinkling of an eye, 
they were perfectly uniſon. One made 
* an obſervation; all concurred. One 
declared his opinion; the reſt gave a 
* nod. Good, ſaid they! Farewel diſ- 
„ putes, we with them a good journey, 
But behold : the charm of fociety has 
« journeyed with them. No more amu- 
fing converſations, no beautiful reflec- 
e tions, no ſhining thoughts, ſtruck out 
* by oppoſition, that enlighten the mind 
* and chear the heart—Aye, 1s now the 
* only word. Friendſhip ſubſided, indif- 
* ference encroached, and irkſome grew 
* the hours that formerly glided ſweetly 
along. Entire concord diſſolved the 
union. Let men forbear mending the 


* works of nature: we are well enough 
cc 


as 
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« as we are. Give all men the ſame 
turn of mind, and you take away the 
* very falt of ſociety. UNIFORMITY 
* brought furth : to her infant ſhe gave 
* the name of DisGusT.” 


SPECULATIONS like the preſent, have 

a tendency to baniſh bigotry in opinion. 
There are indeed certain opinions that 
ought to be univerſal, becauſe they are 
grafted on our nature. I would perſe- 
cute every opinion contradictory to the 
following propoſitions, that there is a 
Deity to whom we owe gratitude and 
worſhip ; and that there is a right and a 
wrong in actions, which ought to regu- 
late the conduct of every human being. 
But I would perſecute the opinions only, 
not the perſons who hold them: they 
are the objects of pity, not of perſecution. 
It is not in the power of man to eradi- 
cate his opinions, more than his feelings 
or his appetites, How abſurd then is it 
to 
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to puniſh a man for what he cannot help? 
There is not in ſcience a principle more 
evident than that now mentioned, which 
every man mult aſſent to when fairly ſta- 
ted. Vet ſuch is the influence of paſſion 
and prejudice, as to have rendered that 
principle inviſible for many ages. What 
rancour, diſtreſs, and bloodſhed would 
have been prevented even among Chri- 
ſtians, had the abſurdity of perſecution 
been diſplayed to them in open day light? 
This doctrine ought to be carefully in- 
ſtilled into young minds, hitherto free 
from bias. Let it be inculcated early in- 
to both ſexes, that men are not account- 
able for their opinions, more than for 
their faces; and that a wry opinion, even 
in matters of religion, is not the ſubject 
of puniſhment, more than a wry ſhape. I 
include opinions however lightly found- 
ed, provided only they be ſincere and agree- 
able to conſcience. It is indeed a ſort 


of Herculean labour, to eradicate notions 
| that 
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that from infancy have been held funda- 
mental. But the mind of a child is white 
paper, ready to receive any impreſſion, 
good or bad. This is the precious time 
for impreſſions, though too early for re- 
gular inſtruction. Let it not be trifled 
away, for it never can be recalled. Good 
impreſſions ſtamped on the mind at that 
early age, ſink deep and never are oblire- 
rated. Therefore, neglect no opportuni- 
ty of ſetting virtue and vice before your 
child, in their proper colours: repeat to 
it often, that if it be good, every perſon 
will love it; if naughty, that every per- 
ſon will hate it; and, in a word, that 
happineſs is the reſult of virtue; miſery 
of vice. Give me the naming of the tu- 
tor, and the pupil ſhall partake of the an- 
gelic nature, or of the nature of a beaſt 
of prey. 


Irixisn with obſerving hiſtorically, 
that the art of Printing, among its other 
advantages, 
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advantages, has had an influence to era- 
dicate perſecution, by ſpreading every 
where knowledge and rational principles. 
Even thoſe who are the mioſt prone to 
perſecution, begin to heſitate. . Reaſon, 
refuming her ſovereign authority, will 
baniſh it altogether. It is true, that 
no farther back than the. beginning of 
the preſent century, Mr Locke, even by 
Proteſtants, was held groſsly heterodox 
for maintaining toleration. I am how- 
ever hopeful, that within the next cen- 
tury it will be thought ſtrange, that per- 
ſecution ſhould have prevailed among 
ſocial beings. It will perhaps even be 
doubted, whether it ever was ſeriouſly 
put in practice. 


A. 
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N officer of the revenue, rich by op- 
preſſion, had a ſon and a ſervant 


intimate companions.” They would paſs 
the live-long day in converſing about 
maſters and fathers. ©* Maſters now-a- 
days are mere Turks, ſays Martin the 
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valet, no regard for us; labour into- 
lerable, threatnings, blows; but of 
wages, not a word. Do they take us 
for unbaptized beaſts of burden? All 
true, ſays the ſon; but, my dear Mar- 
tin, are fathers leſs hard hearted? In- 
ceſſant chiding, vexatious admoniti- 
ons, tedious lectures. Can the fools ex- 
pect we ſhould have all the dull gravity 
of old age? Does a young man incline 
to the army ? he is condemned to the 
long robe. Croſſed he muſt be in every 
inclination, as if the old dotard were 

Rr . 
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to chuſe for him, not he for himſelf. 
« No! adds he, there is not a race of men 
* more-antolerable than fathers.” This 
was their conſtant theme. Martin, em- 
ployed in the finances, ſucceeded, became 
x tax-gatherer, had a ſumptuous houſe, 
a luxurious table, a grand equipage, and 
aà nation of valets. The ſon improved 
his father's ſtock, took a wife, and had 
children. Martin, now rich, became a 
reputable companion. They continued 
good friends. But what was now their 
theme? Why, children and ſervants. 
O the croſs of dbmeſtics, ſays Monſicur 
% Martiniere, (for Martin's name was 
now extended a full ſpan), thoughtleſs 
* and lazy; threats and blows are in 
* vam;—thieves, traitors, hars, they cat 
+ our bread and laugh at us to the bar- 
„gain. Ah! ſays the father of the fa- 
„ mily, talk to me of children, there's 
* the real crots, good for nothing boy or 
girl, no obedience. We fatigue our- 

* ſelves 
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« ſelves to death for them; but as to 
gratitude, your ſervant. They long for 
« our death, watch the inſtant; and how 
happy when relieved of a burden.“ 


A MAN is a partial judge in his own 
cauſe. Full of his imagined ſuperiority, 
he loſes ſight of what he owes to others. 
Fancying himſelf on a throne, to him all 
muſt bend the knee. A low man rails 
at his ſuperiors : he is exalted, loſes fight 
of what he was, and now rails at him- 
ſelf in his former condition. The poor 
never ceaſe wondering at the narrow 
views of the opulent, and at their want 
of charity. Give chem riches, their tone 
varies; and now not a ſyllable but of 
the reſpect due to people of their rank. 
When ſuch is the prepoſſeſſion even of 
the loweſt claſſes, can a more ſober way of 
thinking be expected from thoſe of high 
birth ? Kings naturally are not more de- 
praved than other men ; and but for 

ſelt- 
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ſelf-partiality, it would be difficult to ac- 
count why ſelfiſhneſs is their ruling paſ- 
ſion; with ſcarce any ſenſe of * 
far leſs of benevolence. 


SELF-partiality is the ſource of mani- 
fold diſtreſſes. A man infected with that 
diſeaſe, never thinks he is treated with 
ſufficient reſpect: needs there more ta 
imbitter his life, and to unfit him for 
ſociety ? peeviſhneſs and diſcontent ren- 
der him miſerable, in the very circum- 
ſtances that make others happy. It was 
a problem among the ancient ſages, why 
men commonly are ſo well ſatisfied with 
themſelves, and ſo little with their condi- 
tion. Had they thought of ſelf-partia- 
lity, it would have ſolved the problem. 
A man of that temper never imagines 
that his condition equals his merit. 


SeLF-partiality 1s difficult to be cured. 
It 1s a diſtemper that a man ſees clearly 
| iN 
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in others, never in himſelf; and one will 
not readily ſubmit- to a cure who 1s not 
ſenſible of needing it. The great Cicero 
is a mortifying inſtanceof this diſtem- 
per. He was vain of his conſulate, and 
exhorts his friend Lucceius, who was 
writing the hiſtory of Rome, to beſtow 
the utmoſt energy of his pen in magni- 
fying his exploits. : © Make it,” ſays he, 
* a ſplendid ſtory ; for, in relating the 
tranſactions of your friend, a deviation 
* from truth may well be excuſed.” Did 
any man ever betray an appetite for fame 
more groſs and unjuſtifiable? Yet in 
ſeveral of his epiſtles to Brutus and to 
Cato, he declares that he was entirely free 
from vanity ; and that no other mortal 
had leſs regard to common fame and vul- 
gar applauſe. A gentleman of a peeviſh 
temper, but to which ſelf-partiality made 
him blind, had a ſmall eſtate in the neigh- 
bourhood of a nobleman who delighted 
in hunting. If the chace led the hunters 

Into 
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into his fields, he was impatient and diſ- 
contented, even without ſuffering any 
harm. One time, in the bitterneſs of 
wrath, he wrote to the Earl, that there 
could not be a greater curſe than to be 
his neighbour. Urged by debt, he offer- 
ed his eſtate to ſale; and the Earl, to be 
rid of him, was glad to give the'price 
demanded, much above the value. But 
change of reſidence did not change his 
temper. Eyery new neighbour appear- 
ed to him worſe than all the former. 
+ Strange!” exclaimed he, “ that I can- 
* not ſettle any where without finding a 
Lord H-.“ Know thyſelf, is a difficult 
leſſon, eſpecially for a young perſon who 
is not aware of ſelf-partiality. The tu- 
tor ought to apply himſelf diligently to 
correct it in his pupil; aſſuring him, that 
of all vices it is the apteſt to raiſe diſguſt. 
Biſhop Butler in one of his admirable ſer- 
mons, gives the following ſagacious leſſon: 
* Do not pretend, ſays he, that your 
111 friend 
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. friend has any defects; but put him up- 
on thinking, what his enemies would fay 
« were they to attack his character. Let 
him beware of what he ſuſpects they 
« would mention as vicious or defective; 
© not that he is to ſuppoſe them in the 
right, but that there may be ſome weak- 
* neſs there which he ought to guard 
e againſt. This is the true way,” adds 
the good. Biſhop, © of making our ene- 
“mies contribute to our good. If even 
by ſuch diſeipline ſelf- partiality cannot 
be totally eradicated, it may at leaſt, be 
concealed. - In weighing my own opt» 
nion againſt that of my opponent, what 
if I ſhould rack my invention to diſcover 
what may be urged for him? Frequent 
practice may poſſibly abate my ſelf- par- 
tiality. This leſſon is with energy ex- 
preſſed in the following golden rule, 
* Do as you would be done by.” 


i 


 PARTIALITY, 
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PAR TIALITY, checked or diſguiſed, 
when entirely ſelfiſh, is allowed full ſcope 
when our country is the object, or out 
friend, or our religion *. This fort of 
partiality is laudable, if it provoke not 
our hatred againſt others. Excited by 
partiality to their country, the old Ro- 
mans were flaming patriots. But their 
partiality was indulged to an ungene- 
rous exceſs : they became proud, inſolent, 
intolerable, holding all other nations as 
brutes and barbarians, the Greeks ſcarce- 
ly excepted. Such partiality is not unjuſt 
only, but inexcuſable ; being an infallible 
ſymptom: of a mean underſtanding and 


of a contracted heart. It muſt be a bad 
frame 


A very ſenſible and religious woman, lately de- 
ceaſed, had a great friendſhip for David Hume the 
philoſopher. When rallied on it, ſhe inſiſted that he 
was the beſt chriſtian of her acquaintance, that ſhe 
read all his works as they were publiſhed, that to be 
ſure there was a little philoſophical nonſenſe in them; 
but {till that he was a good chriſtian, © For, added 
ic ſhe, have I not been intimately acquainted with 
« David Hume ſince he was a child.“ 


Erery enmity we indulge, is to us a real 
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frame of mind that ſets us at variance 
with our fellow creatures, and — 
diſcord inſtend CTY N 


- Bur the bad effects of peftley in 


hurting others, are not to be compared 
vrith its bad effects in hurting ourſelves. 


misfortune : it ſo. far imbitters our chief 
fund of happineſs, which conſiſts in be- 
nevolence and internal quiet. What then 
muſt he ſuffer, who hates every perſon 
who differs from him in ſentiment. Such 
is the diſmal condition of the bigot in 
religion, and factions man in the ſtate, 
objects however of pity more than a 
3 


| — the moſt eſtimable of 
all principles, may, by a wrong direction 
of our paſſions, generate malevolence in 
abundance. If we be taught to confine 
our good will to our connections, and to 
1 hold 
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hold others at defiance; the man who 
has from nature the greateſt ſtock of be- 
nevolence, becomes by that wrong bias 
the moſt zealous clanſman, and the moſt 
violent ſtickler for a party; which in- 
flames his averſion to others in propor- 
tion. Thus the ſpirit of faction, oppo- 
fition, and enmity, are by wrong educa- 
tion raiſed and foſtered. Pictures of that 
kind are far from being rare. Reflect 
only on' the ſtate of this nation two' cen- 
turies ago. The old Roman patriotiſm, 
which comprehended the whole Roman 
people, was among us confined to our 
tribe or clan. What inveteracy of one 
tribe againſt another! Worſe than lions 
and tigers, which ſpare their own kind, 
we hunted one another down, and man 
became the moſt formidable enemy of 
man. 


PEOPLE acquainted with their country- 
men only, are apt to take up a prejudice 
againſt 
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_ againſt the manners and cuſtoms of other 
nations; which tends to narrow the ſpirit 
of benevolence, and to leſſen their ſatiſ- 
faction in the ſociety of their fellow crea- 
tures. Liberal education, and travelling 
with a view to inſtruction, are the only 
remedies. An incident recorded by He- 
rodotus ſets in a ſtriking light the par- 
tiality of a nation to its owr cuſtoms. 
Darius king of Perſia, having an army 
compoſed. of different nations, demanded 
of his Greek ſoldiers what bribe would 
prevail to make them eat the bodies of 
their dead parents, as the Indians did. 
It being anſwered; that nothing ſhould 
ever tempt them to commit a crime ſo 
atrocious, the Prince in their preſence 
demanded of ſome Indians, what ſum 
would tempt them to burn the bodies of 
their parents after death. The Indians in- 
treated the King to impoſe upon them any 
thing leſs horrible. That this was rank 
prejudice in the Indians, will be acknow- 
ledged 
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ledged by every European. But were the 
learned and poliſhed Greeks free from 
that taint? We prefer the Greek man- 
ners and cuſtoms, which are familiar to 
us as their books make a capital branch 
of a learned education. 'The laying of a 
dead body on a funeral pile, appears to 
us as natural as the laying of it in earth. 
But let us figure an Egyptian, who, 
proud of his own country, never gave 
himſelf the trouble to think of foreign 
cuſtoms. Embalming was a ſacred rite 
among that-people; in order to preſerve 
entire the bodies of their anceſtors : the 
palaces of rhe dead were little lefs ſump- 
tuous than of the living. What notion 


would an Egyptian have of a people, 


whoſe practice he ſhould be told it was, 
to throw their anceſtors into the fire, or 
to let them rot in the earth? Yer the ſen- 
timent of the ſimple Indian was the ſame. 
Being ignorant of the art of embalming, 
the reverence he had for his parents, 
| prompted 
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prompted him to give them the moſt ho- 
nourable grave in his power, which was, 
to convert them into his own fubſtance, 
Brutality or ſavageneſs it could not be, 
when they expreſſed ſuch horror at the 
Grecian mode. Their reverence indeed 
for their parents muſt have been exceſ- 
five, when it was fufficient to overba- 
lance the averſion that men, as well as 
other animals, have to feed on their own 


ſpecies, 


Ir in this manner, young perſons can 
be trained to examine with candour the 
manners and cuſtoms of different nations, 
they will find leſs reaſon than is common- 
ly thought for preferring their own. Lead 
them to reflect that the manners and 
cuſtoms of nations, depend more on ac- 
eident than on ſolid cauſes. The follow- 
ing is a ludicrous inſtance. A long beard 
is among us a mark of gravity, and com- 
mands reſpect; nor is it without reaſon 

that 
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that we imagine this to be a natural im- 
preſſion. Vet in the reign of Francis I. 
of France, the grave judges of the parlia- 
ment of Paris were obliged 'to be cloſe 
ſhaven. It was faſhionable among the 
courtiers and young beaux, to encourage 
the beard and to cut it into ſhapes. The 
beard accordingly was at that time a 
mark of levity, and therefore inconſiſtent 
with the ſolemn air of a judge, 


As it 1s difficult to ſubdue partiality 
when it has once got a ſeat in the mind, 
parents and tutors ought to give peculiar 
attention, to preſerve thoſe under their 
care from the infection, noxious to them- 
ſelves, and noxious to others. Self- par- 
tiality is in particular the parent of opi- 
niatrety ; and young perſons cannot have 
a worſe guide, in their commerce with 
the world. Let them keep in mind, their 
frequent miſtakes and frequent change 
of ſentiment.  Candour in acknowledg- 

ing 
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ing error will gain them friends, more 
certainly than the mere negative of never 
having erred. Such candour will prevent 
many a bluſh and irkſome reflection, 


which they are well acquainted with; 


who cannot bear ever to be thought in 
the wrong. A habit of ingenuity makes 
a man a comfortable companion, and 
fits him for every enjoyment of ſocial 
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A Max while awake is conſtantly 

thinking. Ideas paſs in his mind 
without a gap or interval, forming a ſuc- 
ceſhon of related thoughts or ideas, fol- 
lowing one another according to an eſta- 
bliſhed law of nature. Our external ac- 
tions are in a great meaſure governed by 
this ſucceſſion, there being an intimate 
| connection 
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Did our thoughts flow on, without any 
mutual relation, and without any rela- 
tion to our external actions; we ſhould 
be hurried from thought to thought; 
and from action to action, entirely at the 
mercy of chance *. It is of importance 
in che education of youth, that this ſuc- 
beflioni be preſerved entire, free from ill. 
ſorted ideas that have originally no rela- 
tion. Any unlucky bias by which un- 
related ideas are conceived to be related, 
is ſufficient to · diſturb the regular courſe 
of actions, and to throw all into confu- 
ſion. Nature is faithful in Uiſplaying to 
ud -things as they exiſt our erroneous 
roncentions are the reſult of miſguided 
edncation, or of wrong impreſſions made 
during childhood. The harſh treatment, 
for example, of a tender boy by a mer- 
cileſs pedagogue, may produce an inti- 
_ connection berween ſtudy and di- 
gal? ſtreſs, 
CF nen, of Criricſin, chap. 1. 


| 
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ſtreſs, ſo as to give an averſion to books, 
never to be conquered. Inculcate into 
a boy that his fate depends on the mo- 
tion of the planets : in ſpite of reaſon, 
he will be addicted to judicial aſtrology. 
There are men who, from ſome unlucky 
impreſſion made on them when children, 


are. as mach afraid of a harmleſs cat as 


of a fierce lion. 


On of Mr Locke's moſt beautiful 
chapters is upon aſſociation of ideas. He 
ſhows the bad effects that certain ideas 
unhappily connected or aſſociated, have 
upon the underſtanding and upon the 


affections. The ideas, he obſerves, of 


„ goblins and ſprights, have really no 
% more to do with darkneſs than with 
light; yet let but a fooliſh maid in- 
culcate theſe on the mind of a child, 
« and raiſe them there together, poſſibly 
he ſhall never be able to ſeparate them 
* ſo long as he lives, but darkneſs ſhall 

2 ever 
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ever after bring with it theſe frightful 
ideas, and they ſhall be ſo joined that 


he can no more bear the one than the 


other.“ He proceeds to inform us, 
That ſome ſuch wrong and unnatural 
combinations of ideas will be found to 


eſtabliſh the irreconcileable oppoſition 
between different ſects of philoſophy 


and religion. That which thus capti- 
vates reaſon, and leads men of ſince- 


rity blindfold from common. ſenſe, 
will, when examined, be found to be 
ſome independent ideas, of no alliance 
to one another, by education, cuſtom, 
and the conſtant din of their party, ſo 


coupled in their mind that they always 


appear together, and can be no more 
ſeparated than if they were but one 
idea, and they operate as if they were 
ſo. This gives ſenſe to jargon, de- 


monſtration to abſurdities, and conſiſt- 
ency to nonſenſe, and is the founda- 
tion 
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* tion of the greateſt, I had almoſt aid, 
« of all ns errors-in the world.” 


 A$8OCIATION of ideas is a plendiful 
ſource of ſpeculation. Mr Locke has gi- 
ven a fine opening to the ſubje& of ill 
founded aſſociations, and it deſerves: well 
to be proſecuted, It ought to be a chief 
concern in the tutor to prevent in his pu- 
pil an aſſociation between truth and er- 
ror. Truth is in great danger from ſuch 
an aſſociation: error cannot for ever 
ſtand its ground againſt reaſon; and if 
it happen to be detected, the whole 
tumbles down together like the cement- 
ed parts of an old fabric. Thus it has 
fared with the Chriſtian religion. The 
minds of men were more enſlaved by the 
Church of Rome, than their bodies for- 
merly by the republic of Rome. Reaſon 
was blaſted in the bud; and people, 
through ſuperſtition and bigotry, were 
9 to embrace every abſurdity, as 
| readily 
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readily as the moſt ſacred truths. The 
Romiſh Church, taking advantage of this 
blindneſs, ſedulouſly inculcated every 
doctrine that tended to aggrandize their 
Dalai Lama. Its humble diſciples made 
no difficulty to ſwallow, even without a 
wry face, the rankeſt abſurdities, direct 
contradictions not excepted, of which 
the credo quia impoſſible git, is a notable 
inſtance. When, upon the revival of 
arts and fciences, the light of reaſon be- 
gan to dawn, and men ventured to think 
for themſelves, how came it that the 
Church of Rome was not apprehenſive of 
its danger ?. It was ſo accuſtomed to ab- 
ſolute authority, as to have no dread of 
a rebellion; and after whole nations had 
thrown off its yoke, and proclaimed li- 
berty of conſcience, it was too late to 
think of a remedy. 80 far Chriſtianity 
was a; gainer, But unhappily, the ab- 
ſurd doctrines grafted on revelation, have 
led many well meaning perſons to reject 

| 10 
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it totally. Opinions aſſociated by edu- 
cation, and confirmed by cuſtom, are, as 
Mr Locke expreſſes it, ſo coupled in the 
mind, as not to be ſeparated more than 
if they were but one idea. Had the Chri- 
ſtian Revelation been preſerved in its o- 
riginal purity, promulgating immortality 
to the world, with a diſtribution of re- 
wards and puniſhments in a future ſtate, 
Lam confident that it would have been 
embraced by the wiſeſt and the beſt men, 
and adhered to by all without heſitation, 
not even excepting ſuch as may entertain 
doubts or ſcruples about the ſtrength of 
the evidence. 


To reje the Chriſtian Revelation, is 
a ſad effect of ill aſſociated opinions; 
and yet ſuch aſſociation may have a ſtill 
worſe effect: it may produce vicious prac- 
tice, much leſs tolerable than erroneous 
principles. Many pious teachers. aſſoci- 
ate religion with a rigidity of manners 

too 
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too ſtrict for any human being. What 
conſequences are to be expected from 
ſuch an aſſociation? Voung perſons, mi- 
ſerable under ſuch unnatural reſtraint, 
ſeldom fail of becoming either hypocrites 
or open profligates. Our Saviour ſays, 
My yoke is eaſy and my burden light.“ 
Theſe teachers maintain his yoke to be 
galling and his burden heavy. Religion 
is given us for our good, and in obeying 
its precepts there is great ſatisfaction: 
ſuch doctrines on the contrary render it 
harſh and uncomfortable. Zealous diſ- 
oiples of Law upon Chriſtian penſection muſt 
be miſerable in this life ; and if they 
break looſe from their fetters, they muſt 
be ko. in the life to come. 


L * 1 with luxury 
and ſelfiſhneſs its concomitants, are the 
moſt obvious cauſes of the decay of pa- 
triotiſm in Britain; but they are not the 
only cauſes. An aſſociation of repugnant 

opinions 
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opinions has contributed to that woful 
effect. Above a century ago, paſſive obe- 
dience and non- reſiſtence to the arbitrary 
will of a ſingle perſon, was a ruling prin- 
ciple in politics : it was ſubſtituted to the 
love of our country, and was carried to 
as ridiculous an extreme as ever chival- 
ry was. Reaſon at laſt prevailed, after 
much oppoſition : the abſurdity of a 
whole nation being ſlaves to a weak mor- 
tal, remarkable perhaps for no valuable 
qualification, became apparent to all. It 
was not difficult to foreſee the conſe- 
quence: down fell the whole fabric, the 
ſound parts with the infirm. And men 
now laugh currently at the abſurd no- 
tions of their forefathers, without think- 
ing either of being patriots, or of being 
good ſubjects. 


TRE aſſociations above mentioned, are 
but a few of the many that tend to miſ- 
lead people from a juſt way of thinking. 

Formerly, 
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Formerly, this nation was over-run with 
imaginary ghoſts and apparitions ; for 
firaple people give a ready ear to wonders ; 
and the more wonderful, the more firm 
is their belief. A child in the nurſery 
liſtens greedily to a dreadful ſtory. It 
believes and trembles; and, if not of a 
bold ſpirit, is domineered by the im- 
preſſion for life. I could name perſons, 
whom even the moſt profound philoſo- 
phy has not delivered from the fancied 
aſſociation of terror with darkneſs. What 
{kill then does not the cultivation of the 
heart and head require, when after the 
ordinary diſcipline of ſchool and col- 
lege, men of all ranks 'are found to be 
infected with wrong biaſſes and irre- 
gular aſſociations, which ſtand firm even 
againſt the moſt ſolid reaſoning! Let 
this conſideration actuate thoſe who 
preſide over the education of youth. 
How deep are the impreſſions, good or 
bad, that are made in childhood! As 

this 
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this is the proper period for impreſſions, 
what have not teachers. to anſwer for 
who neglect it. With reſpect to re- 
ligion in particular, the moſt impor- 
tant branch of education, it 1s in the 
power of a ſenſible tutor to inſtil into 
his pupil, notions ſo juſt and clear as to 
ſecure him againſt every hurtful error. 
Above all, let it be inculcated, that reh- 
gion 1s the great ſupport of morality, 
that it is our ſtrongeſt ſafeguard againſt 
the diſtreſſes of life, that it is conſiſtent 
with every rational enjoyment; and up- 
on the whole, that its direct tendency is 
to make its votaries happy. 


APPENDIX: 1. 
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A Movss by accident coming . 

the paw of a lion, begged hard for 
life, urging that clemency is the faireſt 
attribute of power, The hon generouſly 
ſet it at liberty. The mouſe after ward 
obſerving the lion entangled i in the toils 
of the hunter, flew to his aſſiſtance, gnaw- 
ed the net to pieces, and ſet im free. 
Hence an uſeful leſſon, Neglect no oppor- 
tunity of doing good; for even the loweſt 
may happen to be uſeful to the higheſt. 


— 
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A Boy, fond of a butterfly, purſued i ir 


from flower to flower. He thought to 
ſurpriſe 
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ſurpriſe it among the leaves of a roſe; 
then to cover it with his hat as it was 
feeding on a daiſy: he followed it from 
bloſſom to bloſſom; but the nimble crea- 
ture, ſtill eluded his graſp. Obſerving it 
now half buried in the cup of a tulip, he 
ruſhed forward, and happened unluckily 
to cruſh it. The poor boy chagrined at 
his raſhneſs, was addreſſed by the dying 
inſect in the following words: Behold 
* the fruit of thy imperuoſity ! ! Know 
that pleaſure is but a painted burterfly, 
8 which may be indulged for amuſe- 
ment; but if embraced with too much 
* rdour will perith ; in thy graſp,” 


"HowzsTy' rewarded. "1M 


Tux Prince of Conti, highly pleaſed 
with the intrepid behaviour of a grena- 
dier at the fiege of Philipſburgh 17 34. 
threw his purſe. to him, excuſing the 
ſmalneſs of the ſum. Next morning the 
grenadier came to che Prince, with a 

couple 
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couple of diamond rings and other jewels 
of value. Sir, ſaid. he, the gold I 
found in your purſe, I preſume was in- 
« tended for me; but the jewels I bring 
* back'to your highneſs; having no claim 
to them. Lou have, ſoldier,” anſwer- 
ed the pince, * your honeſty entitles you 
to them as much as your bravery en- 
titles you to the gold.“ 


4 rewarded. 


"Tax Cardinal Farneſe, ſtiled the Patron 
of the Poor, gave public audience once a 
week to indigent perſons in his neigh- 
bourhood, and diſtributed money among 
them according to their wants. A poor 
woman preſented herſelf one day with her 
daughter, a beautiful creature of about 
fifteen years of age. My Lord,” ſays 
the, © I owe for the rent of my houſe five 
*-crowns; and my landlord threatens to 
* turn me to the ſtreet, unleſs I pay the 
* ſum within a week. What I beg of 


* your 
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your eminence is, to interpoſe your ſa- 
ecred authority, and protect us from the 
violence of that cruel man, till by our 
induſtry we procure the money for 
him.“ The cardinal after writing a 
billet, Go, ſays he, to my ſteward 
* with this paper, and receive from him 
« five crowns.” The ſteward upon fight 
of the billet told out fifty crowns. The 
poor woman refuſed to take above five, 
ſaying © ſhe expected no more, and that 
* ſurely it was a miſtake;” They agreed 
to refer the matter to the cardinal him- 
felt. It is true, ſaid he, there is a 
« miſtake : give me the paper and I will 
« re&tify it.” He gave the rectified bil- 
let to the woman, ſaying, © ſuch can- 
„ dour and honeſty deſerve a recom- 
« penſe. Here I have ordered you five 
«* hundred crowns. What you can ſpare 
* of it, lay up as a dowry. for your 

daughter in marriage.” | | 


DS 
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Dis nonrsry punybed. 
AN uſurer, having loſt an hundred 
pounds in a bag, promiſed a reward of 
ten pounds to the perſon who ſhould re- 
ſtore it. A man having brought it to 
him, demanded the reward. The afurer, 
loth to give the reward now that he 
had got th dag, alleged after the bag 
was opened, that there were an hundred f 
and ten pounds in it when he loſt it. 
The uſurer being called before the judge, 
unwarily acknowledged, that the ſeal was 
broken open in his preſence, and that 
there were no more at that time but a 
hundred pounds in the bag. You ſay,” 
ſays the judge, that the bag you loſt 
had a hundred and ten pounds in it.” 
* Yes, my Lord.” Then,“ replied the 
judge, © this cannot be your bag, as it con- 
« tained but a hundred pounds. There- 
fore, the plaintiff muſt keep it till the 
true owner appears: and you muſt 
# look 
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look for your bag where you can find 
1 
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 ZaAccuoR and Eſreff Hake) Morat 
- their tutor, to permit them to viſit the 
curioſities of Aleppo. He gave them a 
few aſpers to expend-as they thought pro- 
per; and on their return, he enquired 
how they had beſtowed the money, ' ha 
ſaid Zacchor, © bought ſome of the fineſt 
% dates Syria ever produced: the taſte 
«* was exquiſite.” ©* And I,” ſaid Eſreff, 
« met a poor woman with an infant at 
« her breaſt ; her cries pierced me. I 

gave her my aſpers; and grieved that 
I had not more.” The dates, ſaid Mo- 
rat to Zacchor, will in a few hours be 
converted into mere excrement ;- but Ef- 
reff's charity will be a laſting bleſſing, 
and contribute to his happineſs, not only 
in 1 this ute, but in that to come. 


FRIEND- 
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Auronivs after the battle of Philippi, 
being in cloſe purſuit of Brutus, Lucul- 
lus, to preſerve the life of his friend Bru- 
tus, ſurrendered himſelf to the ſoldiers, 
pretending to be Brutus. Being brought 
before Antonius, he ſaid, My friend 
* Brutus is not taken priſoner, and 1 
* hope the gods will not ſuffer it. As 1 
have impoſed upon your ſoldiers, I am 

ready to ſuffer what ſeverity you pleaſe 
* to inflict upon me.” Antonius turned 
to the ſoldiers and ſaid, Don't be 
4 di ſcouraged fellow ſoldiers: you have 
* brought me a better prize than what 
« you ſought for.” He then embraced 
Lucullus, applauded his friendſhip, wiſh- 
ed to have him for a friend, and found 
him ſuch for ever after. 


345 


FRIENDSHIP, 


Tur good Damon being condemned 
by Dionyſius tyrant of Syracuſe to ſuffer 
X X a 
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a capital puniſhment, he requeſted per- 
miſſion to ſet his affairs in order, which 
lay at a diſtance from the capital. Per- 
miſſion was granted upon his finding one 
to anſwer for his return, and to ſuffer 
death in his ſtead if he failed. This the 
tyrant did as a ſhow of humanity, not 
imagining that ſuch a man would be 
found. Pythias offered to anſwer for his 
friend, and Damon was ſet at liberty. 
When the day of execution drew near, 
the tyrant had the curioſity to. viſit Py- 
thias in his dungeon. He rallied him 
for his folly in preſuming that Damon 
would return to ſuffer death, and be as 
fooliſh as Pythias himſelf had been. My 
Lord, ſaid Pythias with a firm voice, 1 
would ſuffer a thouſand deaths, rather 


than that my friend Damon ſhould fail 


in any article of his honour. He cannot 
fail: I am as confident of his virtue as 
of my own exiſtence. But I beſeech the 
gods, to acne the life of my Damon. 

Oppoſe 
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Oppoſe him ye winds ! and ſuffer him 
not to arrive till by my death I have re- 
deemed a life, of more- value a thouſand 
times than my own ; of infinite value to 
his lovely wife, to his innocent children, 
to his friends, to his country. Dionyſius 
was confounded, and awed by the digni- 
ty of theſe ſentiments, ſo oppoſite to his 
own. He heſitated, looked down, and 
retired without ſpeaking. The fatal day 
arrived, Pythias was brought forth, and 
walked to the place of execution, with a 
ſerious but ſatisfied air. Dionyſius was 
already there, ſitting penſive and atten- 
tive to the behaviour of the priſoner. 
Pythias on the ſcaffold addreſſed the aſ- 
ſembly with a chearful countenance, 
My prayers are heard,“ he cried, © the 
gods are propitious! You know, my 
* friends, that the winds have been con- 
* trary. Damon could not come, he 
* could not conquer impoſſibilities. He 
* 18 on his way, hurrying on, accuſing 

* himſelf 


La 
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“ himſelf and the adverſe winds. But I 
* haſte to prevent him. Executioner, 
„Po your duty.” As he pronounced 
theſe words, a diſtant voice was heard j 
and, ſtop, ſtop the execution, was pro- 
claimed by the crowd. A man came at 
full ſpeed. In an inſtant he was off his 
horſe, on the ſcaffold, and held Pythias 
ſtraitly embraced. © You are ſafe,” he 
cried, © you are ſafe my friend, my 
* beloved ; the gods be praiſed, you are 
* ſafe!” Pale with anguiſh in the arms 
of his Damon, Pythias replied in broken 
accents, fatal haſte, cruel impatience ! 
What envious powers have wrought im- 
poſſibilities to deſtroy you ? Burt I ſhall 
not be wholly diſappointed ; ſince I can- 
not ſave you, I will die with you. Dio- 
nyſius heard, and beheld all with aſto- 
niſhment. His heart was touched, his 
eyes were opened ; and he was ſenſible 
for the firſt time of the force of virtue 
and of friendſhip. Deſcending from his 

throne, 
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throne, he' aſcended the ſcaffold. Live, 
live, ye incomparable pair, he exclaimed. 
You have taught me the reality of virtue 
and of friendſhip. Live happy, live re- 
nouned, and; oh, form me by your pre- 
cepts, as you have invited me by your 
example, to be worthy of being your 
friend. 


LIBERALITY. 


CRoksus reproaching Cyrus the Great, 
for ſquandering the public treaſure a- 
mong his favourites, Cyrus, in order to 
juſtify his liberality, deſpatched circular 
letters to his grandees, deſiring from each 
of them, for a preſſing occaſion, as much 
money as they could ſpare. As it a- 
mounted to a much greater ſum than 
Cyrus had beſtowed on them, he ſaid to 
Crœſus, © I am not leſs in love with 
* riches than other princes, but am a 
** better huſband of them. See what my 
* ſmall donations have procured me ; 

e not 
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* not only many friends, but more faith- 
© ful treaſurers than thoſe « can be who 
A ſerve for hire.” 


VERACITY. 


TE Duke d'Ofſuna having leave from 
his Catholic Majeſty to releaſe ſome gal- 
ley ſlaves, ſuch as he ſhould think the beſt 
deferving of pardon, went on board the 
Admiral Galley at Barcelona, and aſked 
ſeveral of the ſlaves what were the crimes 
that had ſent them to the galleys. Every 
one endeavoured to excuſe himſelf, that 
it was out of malice, that the judges 
were corrupted, or ſuch like. The ſame 
queſtion being aſked at a little ſturdy 
fellow, he acknowledged that he was juſt- 
ly condemned; for being in want of mo- 
ney, that he had robbed a man on the 
high-way. On which the Duke gave 
him a blow over the ſhoulders with a 
cane, ſaying, © You rogue, why ſhould 
* you be among ſo many honeſt inno- 
dent 
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cent men? Get you out of their com- 
« pany, for ſhame.” 


The moſl pleaſing Sort of REVENGE. 


In a war between the French and Spa- 
niards in Flanders, a ſoldier, being ill 
treated by a general officer, and ſtruck 
ſeveral times with a cane, ſaid coolly, that 
the officer thould ſoon repent of it. A 
ſhort time after, the ſame officer com- 
miſhoned the colonel of the trenches to 
find him out a bold fellow, who for a 
reward would undertake a dangerous 
piece of work. The ſoldier mentioned 
oftered his ſervice; and taking with him 
thirty of his comrades, performed the 
work with ſucceſs. The othcer highly 
commended him, and gave him a hun- 
dred piſtoles, the reward promiſed. The 
ſoldier, after diſtributing them among 
his comrades, turned to the officer and 
ſaid, © I am, Sir, the ſoldier you abuſed 
* fifteen days ago, and I told you that 


cc you 
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you would repent it,” The officer melt- 
ed into tears, threw his arms around the 
ſoldier's neck, begged his pardon, and 
inſtantly gave him a commiſſion. 


Furs FT INDUSTRY. 


A GENTLEMAN of the county of Surry, 
having an eſtate in land of L. 200 yearly, 
kept the whole in his own hand. Find- 
ing that this did not anſwer, he was for- 
ced to ſell the half to pay his debts, and he 
ſet the remainder to a tenant for one and 
twenty years. Toward the end of the 
leaſe, the tenant aſked the landlord if he 
would part with his land.“ Prithee tell 
* me,” ſays the landlord, © how it ſhould 
come that I could not live upon twice 
_ © as much being my own, and yet that 
* you, having but the one half and pay- 
ing rent for it, have been able in twen- 
* ty years to buy it? “ Sir,” ſaid the 
farmer, © when any thing was to be 
done, you ſaid, Go and do it; but I 


* always 
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always ſaid; Let us go and do it; and 
ſo not 8 law my buſineſs envy but 
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Tune een Conrad, having in the 
ſiege of Wiltſburgh reduced the inhabi- 
tants to great extremity, and having taken 
pity of the women who were innocent, 
permitted them to depart from the town 
with what luggage they could bear on 
their backs. The Ducheſs took Guelpho 
her huſband on her back; and all the 
other women following her example, iſ- 
ſued forth, laden not with gold and ſilver, 
but with men and children. The Em- 
peror pleaſed with this ſtratagem, took 
the Duke into favour with all his adhe- 
rents. 


Cox A AFFECTION: , - / 


Su meets a ſon of age in'the woods, 
an he weeps over a gray ſtone. 
2 Y y Here, 
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Here, he ſaid, '*© ſleeps the ſpouſe 
of my love; here, I reared over her 
* the green turf.— Many were our days 
on the heath. We have turned away 
* our feet from young trees, leſt we 
might cruſſi them; and we have ſeen 
* them again decay with years. We have 
ſeen ſtreams changing their courſe; 
and nettles growing | where feaſted 
„kings. All this while our joy remain- 
* cd;- our days were glad. The winter 
* with all its ſnow was warm, and the 
night with all its clouds was bright. 
The face of Minalla was a light that 
never knew a wane; an undecaying 
beam around my ſteps. But now the 
ſhines in other lands; When, my love, 
* ſball-I be with thee?” 


# *. + Þ 4 
A yYouNG lady of rank and fortune, 
went out to walk in her father's woods. 
* Pray madam,” ſaid the gray-headed 
„242 14 ſteward, 
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ſteward, may, I humbly intreat that 
you will not go far from home: you 
may meet with ſtrangers who: are ig- 
norant of your quality.“ Give your 
advice“ anſwered ſhie, when deſired. 
* a of no inſtructions from ſer- 
„ yants.” She walked on with fatisfac- 
tion, enjoying à clear lky, and a cool 
breeze. Fatigue ſeized her, regardleſs of 
high birth; and he ſat down õn à ſmooth 
ſpot at the fide of a high road, etpecting 
ſome equipage to paſs, the owner of 
which would be proud to convey her 
home. After long waiting, the firſt thing 
ſhe ſaw was an empty chaiſe, conducted 
by one who had formerly ſerved her fa- 
ther as a poſtilion. You are far from 
„% home Madam, will you give me leave 
to ſet you down at my old maſter's. 
« Prithee fellow, be not officious.” Night 
was faſt approaching, when ſhe was ac- 
ING: by a country man on horſeback, 
9 will you get on behind me, 

* Dobbin 


nn 
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Dobbin is ſure- footed, you ſhall be ſe 
*- down where you will, if not far off, 
or much out of my way.” * Miftrefs !" 
exclaimedſhe, * how dare you preſume.“ 
—No- offence, ſaid the young man, and 
rode Wy, TY the . - love * 
0 1 
* was. night: 5 3 — ra 
tha leaves of the trees ruſtled; and the 
young woman was terrified with what ſhe 
took for ſtrange ſounds, , There came an 
old. man driving an empty dung cart. 
1 ib ſaid ſhe with, a humble accent, 
“ will you let me go with you?“ 


PRE is 5 5 moſt galling ut if a 
perſon c can walk under. Prudence ſaves 
from many a misfortune : pride 3 18 the 
cauſe of many. 


my 


n ee He DrgroTEL. 
Ox of our ancient Britiſh Princes ſer 
up a ſtatue to the Goddeſs of Victory 


where 
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where four roads met. In her right 
hand was a ſpear; and the left reſted on 
 a- ſhield, one face of which was gold, 
the other ſilver It happened one day, 
that two knights completely armed the 
one in black, the other in white, came 
up to this ſtatue from oppoſite parts. 
This golden ſhield, ſays the black knight 
golden ſhield, interrupted the white 
knight, if I' have eyes, it is filver. 1 
know nothing of your eyes, replied the 
black knight; but I know that the ſhield 
is gold. The diſpute ended in a chal- 
lenge. After fixing their ſpears, they 
flew with: impetuoſity at each other; 
and both of them fell to the ground much 
bruiſed. A Druid who came by, ſhowed 
them their. miſtake; and gave them this 
leſſon, © Never to enter into a diſpute till 
you have fairly conſidered both ſides 
of the queſtion.” 


LvuD1- 
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LupicRous. 

Six William Lilly, a famous painter 
in the reign of Charles I. agreed before- 
hand for the price of à picture he was 
to draw for a rich London alderman, 
who was not indebted to nature either 
for ſhape or face. The picture being fi- 
niſhed, the alderman endeavoured to beat 
down the price, alleging that if he did 
not purchaſe it, it would ly on the paint- 
er's hand. That's your miſtake,” ſays 
Sir William, for I can {ſell it at double 
the price I demand.” * How can that 
* be,” ſays the alderman, © for 'tis like 
no body but myſelf?” © True,” replied 
Sir William; but I will draw a tail to 
„it, and then it will be an excellent 
i monkey.” Mr Alderman, to prevent 
being expoſed, paid down the money de- 
manded, and carricd off the picture. 


Smart 
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Smart RzPARTEE. 


Ons evening at Button's coffee-houſe, 
Mr Pope, who was remarkably crooked, 
and a ſet of literati, poring.over a ma- 
nuſcript of the Greek poet Ariſtophanes, 
found a paſſage they could not under« 
ſtand. A young officer, who ſtood by 
the fire, begged that he might be per- 
mitted to look at the paſſage. Oh!“ 
ſays Mr Pope ſarcaſtically, © by all means, 
« pray ſatisfy the young gentleman's cu- 
* riofity.” The officer, conſidering a 
while, ſaid that there only wanted a note 
of interrogation to make the paſſage in- 
telligible. Piqued at being outdone by 
a redcoat,. © Pray” ſays Pope, © what is 
a note of interrogation? A note of in- 
* terrogation,” replied the youth, © is 
* a little crooked thing that aſks que- 
* ſtions.” 


The 
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The CUNNING outteitted. 

A GENTLEMAN, attacked in his chariot 
by a highwayman, ſurrendered: his purſe 
containing about forty guineas; adding 
that robbery was an infamous calling, 
and that the highwayman would do bet- 
ter to put what he had done upon a re- 
putable footing, by exchanging his blun- 
derbuſs with the purſe. With all my 
_* heart,” ſays the highwayman; and 
delivered his blunderbuſs. The gentle- 
man, turning it againſt him, threatned 
to {hoot if he did not inſtantly reſtore 
the purſe. © You may do as you pleaſe,” 
rephed the highwayman; * but I muſt 
* uſe the freedom to tell you, that the 
* biter is bit, for the blundethuſs 1 18 Not 
4 loaded. TP 7 33 = 


 TemPERANCE and CONTENT. 


Ben Hapt the Dervis entertained his 
Sovereign Harum the Calif of Egypt with 


the following account of his life. Caled 
| my 
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my father, full of years and of benevo- 
lence to has; fellow creatures, waited with 
entire refignation-for the hour that Pro- 
vidence had appointed to be his laſt. 

Finding death: faſt approaching, he cal- 
led me to his bed- ide. My ſon,” faid 
he, my beloved and only ſon, I have 
no wealth to bequeath you. but I will 
leave you two! of the greatoſt ſecrets of 
nature, namely, one to acquire wealth 

tothe utmoſt bounds of your wiſhes; 
*'and one to paſs a long and chearful 
fe, free of diſtreſs either of mind or 
body. But in order to benefit hy theſe 
ſeorets, there are certain things which 
©, ygu- muſt ſolemnly promiſe to per- 
form.“ I did ſo, reſolving from the 
bottom of my heart to be obſequious to 
my father's commands. Take, ſaid 
he, this book! written by Bedreddin, 
famous for ſanctity of life. Peruſe it 
over and over with tlie deepeſt atten- 
* 
2 2 virtue 
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virtue ſowed by me in your tender 
* mind; ſo as to guard you againſt the 
* contagion of vice; vrithout which you 
never can be worthy of that ineſtimable 
s treaſure; ' When you are thoroughly 
* conſcious of meriting that reward, 
“ break the ſeals of this letter (putting 
* it into my hand): in it the Whole my- 
äſtery is contained. But ſhould you 
open it before you are proof againſt 
* every temptation, the characters will 
inſtantly vaniſh, and jeave you in the 
* dark as much as before. Embracing 


me with the utmoſt tenderneſs, he ex- 


pired in my arms. When time had mo- 
derated my grief, I thought of my lega- 
cy. I paſſed whole days in imagined 
ſcenes of power and grandeur, in exalt- 
ing my favourites and depreſſing my 
enemies. I was reſolved that my palace 
ſhould be ſumptuous above any that the 
greateſt monarch poſſeſſes, that the very 
pavement of it ſhould be ſolid gold. But 
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as the awful promiſe I had made was eſ- 
ſential, I opened the precious book. I 
found the diction ſweet and elegant, and 
the ſentiments refined. But above all, 
its precepts of morality and religion 
charmed me. I read it over and over, 
meditated upon it night and day; and 
ſquared my conduct by theſe precepts, 
till Lbecame habitually as well as natu- 
rally virtuous. | At laſt, I perceived a to- 
tal change in my diſpoſition. I roved 
no longer upon grandeur; nor held 
riches in any eſteem. I had indeed ſe- 
cured uninterrupted health by tempe- 
rance; but I had no wiſh to prolong my 
life beyond the days allotted by Provi- 
dence. The whole of my ſtudy was to 
be ſteady in virtue, and to guard againſt 
every temptation. In a word, I became 
indifferent about the ſecrets contained in 
the letter. I opened it however in obe- 
dience to my father's will, and read 
what follows, If thou haſt read with 
profit 
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4 profit the volume bequeathed; and mo- 


delled thy conduct according to its 
dictates, already doft thou poſfeſs the 
e promiſed bleſſings. Temperance is 


the only ſecret to baniſh diſeaſe; and 


to prolong a chearful life. And con- 
tent will reliſh the ſimple things that 
temperance requires; whereas un- 


_ ©, bounded riches are an invincible temp- 


tation to abandon real good in the 
4 _— of 1 n — lad. Int 
3 Naar father's . Was n 
che years of eighteen, ignorant of the 
world and of its corruptions. A young 
man without experience, is liable to va- 
rious temptations, partly from imitation, 
and partly from his irregular appetires; 
and without a truſty monitor ſeldom 
fails to be led aſtray. My beloved fa- 
ther, to hom I am indebted for every 
u of Ty -calugived this Rn; 
4h ke 


like a truſty” monitor, nee me a- 
gainſt every temptation. ollen 


You behold here, continyed the Der- 
vis to his Sovereign, the utmoſt limits of 
my wiſhes. My cell, which you have 
deigned to viſit, is neat, though far from 
coſtly. I want for none of the conve-, 
niencies of life; nor do I covet any of its: 
ſuperfluities, - Dainties ſerve only to de- 
prave the appetite, and to render more, 
wholeſome food inſipid. Riches and 
ſplendor are air bubbles, which loſe, 
their imagined value when they become. 
familiar. My dread Sovereign, when 
you attain to my age, you will regard 
ambition and other empty phantoms that 
fill the mind during the heat of youth, 
to be vain deluſions. To you virtue will 
then appear in her native charms. When 
fick of ſuch vanities, virtue, which, like 
the laurel flouriſhing in perpetual bloom, 

ſuffers 
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_ ſuffers no decay, ſhall prove your ſwweet- 


eſt conſolation, 


The Dervis ended, and in Harum's ear 
So charming left his voice, that he awhile 
Thought him ftil ſpeaking, ill ſtood fix'd to hear. 


As ftratagems like the foregoing, to 
guard virtue during youth, are ſeldom 
happy in the invention, and as little in 
the execution, good education, proſecu- 
ted with unremitting care, is the only 
ſtratagem that can be relied on by pa- 
rents for ſecuring good conduct in their 
children. Benevolence, it is certain, 
and all the other moral virtues, may be 
impreſſed on the tender mind, ſo ſucceſs- 
fully as to become a ſecond nature. 


Lv D1- 
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Luvicrous. | 


caused c fi or Spain, 
To deal in merchandize; . . 5443 ad 7 
No ſooner he arriv'd there, than 
A Spaniard he eſpies, 
Who ſaid, You Engliſh 409, look heres 
«© What fruits and ſpices fine Ire 
« Our land produces twice a-year, 
« You've no ſuch fruit in thine.” ? 
Tun Cheſhire-man ran to his hold, 
And brought a Cheſhire-cheeſe, 
Then ſaid, * You Spanifh dog behold! 
« You've no ſuch fruits as theſe. 
« Your land produces twice bear, 
« Rich fruit and ſpice you fay ; | 
% But ſuch as now my hands do bear, 
« Our * gives twice day. 67 


Cnranrulness recommended. 


Taz honeſt heart, whoſe thoughts are . 
From fraud, diſguiſe, and guile, 


Need neither fortune's frowning fear, 
Nor court the harlot's ſmile. 


3 


— 1 


— 1 ——— — 


— 
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The greatneſs t that would make us grave, 

Is but an empty thing 3 
What more than mirth would mortals have 7 
The chearful man's ae Deen Cit | 
(16111 21 N 2 101. 


In - of euren. 


OY # 
Ss YET 


No —— 1 covet, no riches 1 1 py 5 0 | 
Ambition is nothing to me, muborg bil 0 
The one thing I beg of kind deren to grant, 55 
Is a mind independent and free. „en 

Wir paſſions unruffled, untainted with pride 
By reaſon my life let me ſquare : E 
The wants of my nature are cheaply ſupply” * 
And the reſt are but folly and gare. 

Tun bleſſings 88, which n has le, 
PI juſtly and | gratefully prize; 3 
While ſweet meditation and chearful „ 


Shall make me both healthy and wiſe. 


How vainly, thro? infinite trouble and ſtrife, 
Do many their labours employ; 
Since all that is truly delightful in life, 


Is what all, if they will, may enjoy. 


Cour As- 
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Compags10x. | 


Pirv the ſorrows of.a poor old man, 
Whoſe trembling limbs have ene him to your 
_ door, 271 5 
Whoſe days are duindled to the ſhorteſt hang 
Oh! give relief, and heaven will bleſs your ſtore, 
+ Thoſe tatter'd cloaths my poverty beſpeak, 
| Thoſe hoary locks proclaim my lengthen'd years; 
And many a furrow in my grief. worn or 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears. 
Yon houſe erected on the riſing ground, 
With tempting aſpe& drew me from my road; 
For plenty there a reſidence has ound, - 
And grandeur a magnificent abode. ., 
Hard is the fate of the infirm and 3 
Here as I crav'd ea morſel of their bread, 
A pamper'd menial drove me from the door 
To ſeek a ſhelter in an humbler ſhed. 
Oh! take me to your hoſpitable dome; 
Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold 
Short is my paſſage to the friendly tomb, 
For I am poor and miſerably old. 
Should I reveal the ſources of my grief, 
If ſoft humanity c'er touch'd your breaſt, 
| | Aa a Your 
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Your hands would not with-hold the kind relief, 
And tears of pity would not be repreſt. 
Heav'n ſends misfortunes; why ſhould we repine; 
"Tis Heaven has brought me to the ſtate you ſee ; 
And your condition may be ſoon like mine, 
The child of ſorrow and of miſery. 
A litfle farm was my paternal lot, | 
Then like the lark I fprightly haif'd the morn ; 
But ah! oppreſſion forc'd me from my cot, 
My cattle dy'd-and blighted was my corn. 
My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 
Lur'd by a villain from her native home, 
Is caſt abandon'd on the world's wide ſtage, 
And doom'd'in ſcanty poverty to rom. 
My tender wife, ſweet fmoother of my care, 
Struck with ſad/anguiſh at the ſtern decree, 
Fell, ling'ring fell, a victim to deſpair, = 
And left the world to wretchedneſs and me. 
Pity the ſorrows of à poor old man, | 
Whoſe trembling limbs have borne him to your 
door, ir 
Whoſe days are dwindled to the ſhorteſt ſpan, 
Oh! give relief and heaven will bleſs your ſtore. 


* HAP PT 
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HarriIx ESS of the Maxziep STATE. 


AT Upton on the hill, 
There live a happy pair; 
The ſwain his name is W1LL, 
And MoLLy is the fair; 
Ten years are gone and more, 
Since Hymen join'd theſe two; 
Their hearts were one, before 
The ſacred rites they knew. 
SINCE which auſpicious day, 
Sweet harmony does reign ; 
Both love, and both obey ; 


Hear this, each nymph and ſwain, 


If haply care invade, 

As who is free from care? 
Th' impreſſion's lighter made 
By taking each a ſhare. 
PLizas'd with a calm retreat, 
They've no ambitious view; 
In plenty live, not ſtate, 

Nor envy thoſe that do. 

Sure pomp is empty noiſe, 
And cares encreaſe with wealth; 
They aim at truer joys, 
Tranquillity and health. 


W1TH 
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Wirk ſafety and with caſe 
Their preſent life doth flow; 
They fear no raging ſeas, 

Nor rocks that lurk below ; | 
May ſtill a ſteady gale 
Their little bark. attend, 
And gently fill each, ſail, 
*Till life itſelf. ſhall end. 


 Hayeingss of the MARRIED STATE, 
OLD Dazsy, with Joan by his fide, 
I have often regarded with wonder, 
He's dropſical, the is dim- ey d, 
Yet they're ever uneaſy aſunder: 
Together they totter about, 
Or ſit in the ſun at the door; 
And at night, when old Darby's pipe 8 out. 
His Joan will not ſmoke a whiff more. 
No beauty nor wit they poſſeſs, 
Their ſeveral failings to cover: | 
Then what are the charms, can you gueſs, 
That make them ſo fond of each other? 
'Tis the pleaſing remembrance of youth, 
The endearments that youth did beſtow, 
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The thoughts of paſt pleaſure and truth,” ' 

The beſt of our bleſſings beloww-̃/ (tt 
THrost traces for ever will laſt, 

Nor ſickneſs nor time can remove: 

For when youth and beauty are paſt 

And age brings the winter of love, 

A friendſhip inſenſibly grows, 

By reviews of ſuch raptures as theſe; 

The current of fondneſs ſtill flows, ; 

Which dectepit old age cannot freeze. | 


VIX TUR prall. 


Wour p you the bloom of youth ſhould laſt ? 
Tis virtue that muſt bind it faſt; 
An eaſy carriage, wholly free 
From ſour reſerve, or levity; ER 
Good natur'd mirth, an open heart, 
And looks unſkill'd in any art; 
Humility, enough to own | 
The frailties, which a friend makes 1 
And decent pride, enough to know 
The worth, that virtue can beſtow. 
THese are the charms, which ne'er decay, 
Tho? youth and beauty fade away, 


And 
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And time, which. all things elſe removes, 
Still beichten _— and „ F 


Vanity of Progin for 8 andre; 


Tux man to Jove his ſuit preterr'd ; 
He begg'd a wife. His prayer was heard, 
A wife he takes. And now for heirs 
Again be worrics heav'n with prayers. 
Jove nods aſſent. Two hopeful boys 
And a fine girl reward his joys. 
Ono more, he cries, accept my prayer; 
Make my lov'd progeny thy care. 
Let my firſt hope, my fay'rite boy, 
All fortune's richeſt gifts enjoy. 
My next with ſtrong ambition fire : 
May favour teach him to aſpire z 
„Till he the ſtep of pow'r aſcend, 
And courtiers to their idol bend, 
With ev*ry grace, with ev'ry charm, 
My daughter's perfect features arm. 
If Heav'n approve, a father's bleſs'd. 
Jove ſmiles, and grants his full requeſt. 


Tun 
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Tux firſt, a miſer at the heart, 
Studious of ev'ry griping art, | 
Heaps hoards on hoards with anxious pain; 
And all his life devotes to gain. 

He feels no joy, his cares increaſe; . | 
He neither wakes nor ſleeps in peace 
In fancy'd want (a wretch complete) 
He ſtarves, and yet he dares not eat. 
Taz next to ſudden honours grew : 
The thriving art of courts he knew: 
He reach'd the height of power and place; 
Then fell, the victim of diſgrace. 

BzauTy with early bloom ſupplies 
His daughter's cheek, and points her eyes. 
The vain eoquette each ſuit diſdains, 

And glories in her lover's pains. 
With age ſhe fades, each lover flies, 
Contemn'd, forlorn, ſhe pines and dies. 

Wren Jove the father's grief ſurvey'd, 
And heard him heaven and fate upbraid, 
Thus ſpoke the god. By outward ſhow, 
Men judge of happineſs and woe: 
Seek virtue; and, of that poſeſt, 
To providence reſign the reſt. 


Superiority 
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Superiority of Vi&Tos above Viet: 
VirTusz and Vice, two mighty powers, 2 
Who rule this motley world of ours, 3 
Diſputed once which govern'd beſt, 
And whoſe dependents moſt were bleſt 3 
And both the doubtful point conſent * 
To clear by fair experiment. fs | 
For this ſome mortal they declare, - 
By turns ſhall both their bounties ſhare. | 5 8 
On Hodge they fix, a country boor, ==. 
As yet rough, ign rant, Ind dor: 2 
Vice firſt exerts her pow'r to blels, XY 
And gives him riches to excess: 22. 
With gotd ſhe taught him to "FR W_ 
Each riſing wiſh of Juxury : | 
5 Hodge grew at length polite and great, 
1 And liv'd like Miniſter of State: | 
He ſwore with grace, got nobly, drunk, 
And kept in pomp his twentieth punk, 
ONE morning, as in caſy chair, 
Hodge ſate with ruminating air, 
Vice, like a lady fair and gay, 3 
Approach'd, and thus was beard to ſay, 
* Know, favoured mortal, know _ 
The pleaſures of thy life ſupply; 


«1 
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* I] raig'd thee from the clay - built cell, 
« Where want, contempt, and flav'ry dwell; 

« And (as each joy on earth is fold) © © | 
&« To purchaſe all, I gave thee gold. SJ 
* My name is Vice P—Cried Hodge, and leer d. 
Long be your mighty name rever'd! 
cc Forbid it, Heav'n! thus bleſs'd by you, 
That I ſhould rob you of your due; 
To wealth, twas you that made me heir, * 
« And gave, for which I thank you, care; pe” 
« Wealth brought me wine, 'is palt a doubt, | 
And wine—ſce here's a leg! the gout : 
To wealth my French ragout I owe, 

« Whence ſcurvy, pains, and aſthmas flow.” ». 
Enrag'd and griev'd, away ſhe flew; 264 | 

And with her gifts from Hodge withdrew. 
Nov in this fad repentant hour, 

Celeſtiat Virtue try'd her pow'r; 
For wealth content the goddeſs gave, 
Th' unenvy'd treaſure of the ſlave! 
From wild defires ſhe ſet him free, : 
And fill'd his breaſt with charity ! 
No more loud trumpets riot breeds, 

And temp'rance gluttony ſucceeds. 
B bb Hopor, 
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Hope, in his natiye cot at reſt, 
Now Virtue found, and thus addreſs'd ; 
* Say, for 'ijs yours by proof to know, 
Can Virtue give the bleſs below-?ꝰ | | 
Content my gift, and temp'rance mine, 
« And charity, tho” meck, divine!” “? 
W1TH, þlyſhing checks, and kindling OY 
The man FPeſes thus replies; ; 
e My. goddeſs! on this favour'd head, 
“The life of life, thy bleflings ſhed! , 
« My annual thouſands when 1 ld 
« Infatiate (till ] gh'd for gold 
“ You gaye content, a boundleſs ſtore, 
e And rich indeed] I figh'd no more— 
& With temp” rance came, delightful gueſt | 
Health, taſtęful food, and balmy reſt; 
“ With charity's $ ſeraphic flame, 
Each gen'rous ſocial pleaſure came; 
“ Pleaſures which i in poſſeſſion riſe, 
And retroſpeQive thaughts ſupplies ! 
Long to atteſt 1 it may J live, 
That, all Vice prouiſes, "mu give,” 


" 
= - 


Caveat 
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Caveat again ing Joni with an bun. fide. | 


A tender Miſs, whotn mother's 8 care | 
Bred up in wholeſome country air, 
Far from the follies of. the, town, RY 
Alike untaught to. ſmile or frown 3 
Her ear unus'd to flatt'r $ praiſe, | * 
Unknown in woman's * 1255 ways; 
Her tongue from modifth tattle free, | 
Undip'd in ſcandal and bohea ; 9 
Nor cards ſhe dealt, nor flirted fan, 3 
A ſtranger to quadrille and . 
But ſimple liv'd, jult as you know _ 
Miſs Chloe did—ſome weeks . 
As now the pretty innocent r 
Walk'd forth to taſte the early ſeent, 
She tripp'd about the murm' ring ſtream, 
That oft had lull'd her thoughtleſs dream. 
The morning ſweet, the air ſerene, 0 
A thouſand flow'rs adorn'd the ſcene ; "2 
The birds rejoicing round appear 
To chuſe their conſorts for the year; 
. Her heart was light, and full of play, 
And, like herſelf, all nature gay, * 
On ſuch a day, as poets fing, 
A Butterfly was on the wing ; 


1 
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From bank to bank, from bloom to bloom, 


He ſtretch'd the gold-beſpangled plume: 


Now ſkims along, and now alights 


As ſmell allures, or bloom i invites; Abs . 


Now the violet's ſreſhneſs ſips ; be 


Now kiſs'd the roſe's ſcarlet lips ; ; " | ” NP 


Becomes anon the daiſy's gueſt ; 
Then preſs'd the lily's ſnowy breaſt ; 


Nor long to one vouchlafes a ſtay, EF 


But juſt ſalutes and flies away. 


30 


She ſaw, and what he ſaw Afi r'd. 
The ſhining wings, the ſtarry eyes, | 


And burns to ſeize the living prize: 


1 - 1 


Her beating breaſt and glowing face Sin 


Betray her native love of dreſs. 


Enſnar'd by empty outward how, So, 


She ſwift purſues the infe@-beau ; 


O'er gay parterres ſhe runs in haſte, 
Nor heeds the garden's flow'ry waſte. 


The nymph o'er every border flew, 


And kept the ſhining game in view : 
As hov'ring o'er the tulip's pride 
He hung with wing diverſify'd, 


5 Caught 
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Caught in the hollow of her hand, 
She held the captiye at command. 3 
FLUTT'RING in vain to be releas'd, 
He thus the gentle girl addreſs' d: 
« Looſe, gen'rous virgin, looſe my chain; 3 
* From me what. glory can'ſt thou gain? 
« A vain, unquict, glitt'ring thing, 
« My only. boaſt, a gorgeous wing; 
From flow!r to flow'r I idly ſtray,: .. 
<« The trifler of a ſummer's day: 
© Then let me not in vain implore, 
« But leave me free again to. ſoar.” 
H1s words.the little charmer mov'd, 
She the poor trembler's ſuit approv'd. 
His gaudy wings he then extends, 
And flutters on her finger ends: | 
From thence he ſpoke, as you ſhall bear, 
In ſtrains well worth a woman's car. 5 
„WEN now thy young and tender age | 
« Is pure and heedleſs to engage; 
“ Unknowing all, to all unknown, 
Thou liv'ſt, or prais'd, or blam'd by none. 
«© But when, unfolding by degrees 
« The woman's fond defire to pleaſe, - - 
« Thou 
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«© Thou ſett'ſt thy little charms to ſhow, 

« And ſports familiar with the beau; 

© Thou in the midnight ball ſhalt wy 

«© Things appareld juſt like me. 

« If charm'd with the endtoder d pride, 

e The victim of a gay outſide/, 

&* From place to place, as me m now, 

& The glitt'ring gewgaw you purfue; | 
& What miglity ptize ſhall crown thy pain? 7 
* ä is al ty _ _ 


PR RIP Res > | 


Now ſpring begitis het Tnifing reel 
Laviſh to paint th” eamell'd ground; 
The birds exalt their chearful voice, 
And gay on every bough rejoice: 3 
The lovely graces hand in hand, 

Knit in love's etertial band. 

With dancing my at early Goth” | 
Tread lightly o'er the dewy lawn. 
Where · e' er the youthful ſiſters move, 
They fire the foul to genial love. 

Now by the river's painted fide, - 
The ſwain delights his country-bride : 
W While, 
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While, pleas'd, ſhe hears his artleſs vows ; 

Above the feather'd ſongſter WOOES. | 

Soon will the xipen'd ſummer yield 

Her various gifts to oy” ry field z Fab 

Soon fruitful trees, a beautegus ſhow, 

With ruby-tinctur'd- births ſhall. glow; 

Sweet [mells, from beds of lines born. 

perfume the breezes of the —_— 

The ſunny day, the dewy night. bon 

To rural play my fair invite; | 

| Soft on a bank af violets laid, hits 

Cool ſhe enjoys the ev ning: ſhade; 

The ſweets of ſummer feaſt her eye: 

Yet ſoon, ſoon will the ſummer fly. 
ATTEND,. my lovely maid, and know 

. To profit by the moral ſhow; 

Now young and blooming thou art ſen, 

Freſh on the ſtalk, for ever green; 

Now does the unfolded bud diſcloſe 

Full- blown to ſight the bluſbing roſe: 

Vet, once the ſunny ſeaſon paſt 

Think not the coz' ning ſcene will laſt; 

Let not the flatt'rer hope perſuade : 

Ah! muſt ] lay that this will fade? 


4 


For 
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Fon ſee the ſummer poſts away, 
Sad emblem of out own decay. 
Now winter, from the frozen north, 
Drives his iron chariot forth ; 

His griſly hand in icy chains 

Fair Tweda's ſilver flood conſtralns: 1 
Caſt up thy eyes, how bleak and bare Ii 
He wanders on the tops of Lare! 
Behold his footſteps dire are ſeen 
Confeſs'd on many a with'ring green. | 
Griev'd at the fight, when thou ſhalt ſee, 

A ſnowy wreath clothe ey'ry tree, 
Frequenting now the ſtream no more, 

Thou fly'ſt, diſpleas'd, the barren ſhore. 
When thou fhalt miſs the flow'rs that grew 
But late to charm thy raviſh'd view, ; 
Shall I, ah horrid! wilt thou ſay, 

Be like to this another day? 

Yer, when i in ſnow and dreary froſt 
The pleafure of the field is loſt, 

To blazing hearths at home we run, 
And fires ſupply the diſtant fun 
In gay delights our hours employ, | > 
We do not loſe, but change our joy; 


Happy 
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Happy abandon every care, 
To lead the dance, to court the fair, 
To turn the page of ancient bards, 
To drain the bowl and deal the cards. 
But when the beauteous white and red 
From the pale aſhy cheek is fled; 
When wrinkles dire, and age ſevere, 
Make beauty fly we know not where; 
The fair whom fates unkind difarm, 
Have they for ever ceas'd to charm ? 
Or is there left ſome pleaſing art, 
To keep ſecure a captive heart ? 
Unnaeyy love! might lovers fay, 
Beauty, thy food, does ſwift decay ; 
When once that ſhort-liv'd ſtock is ſpent, 
What art thy famine can prevent? 
Virtues collect with early care, 
That love may live on wiſdom's fare ; 
Tho” extacy with beauty flies, Y 
Eſteem is born when beauty dies. 
Happy to whom the fates decree 
The gift of heav'n in giving thee ; 
Thy beauty ſhall his youth engage ; 
Thy virtues ſhall delight his age. 


Cce Trovcn 
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Tuovon the chief purpoſe of this 
collection is to improve the memory by 
exerciſe, it is not however the only pur- 
poſe. Nothing is admitted but what 
tends to mend the heart. I have beſide 
in view, to initiate young perſons in the 
art of pronunciation; and accordingly 
the things I have ſelected are in various 
ſtiles. Latte 2 | 


APPEN.- 


APPENDIX II. 


ExcerPTs from a young Gentleman t Com- 
mon-place-book, being the Hiflory of his firft 

\ Excurſion after completing his College- 
Education. September 1734. 


_ — 
— 


N my journey through Fife I met with 
nothing remarkable, ſave a good coun- 
try in the ſtate of nature. The biſhop- 
ric of Durham is reckoned one of the 
fineſt diſtricts in England. Fife, like it, 
ſpreads every where into little green hills 
and valleys; but no planting, no inclo- 
ſing, poor crops of corn except upon the 
coaſt, and very little graſs. The ſpirit of 
improvement is indeed beginning in that 
country; and planting and incloſing will 
give it a very fine appearance. Cupar, 
the county town, is pleaſantly ſituated on 
the banks of the Eden. A bleaching- field 


18 
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1s lately made there, which will promote 
the linen manufacture 1n that country, 
hitherto little advanced. , In our road 
from this town to Dundee, a curious 
group of figures {truck us, that would be 
a good ſubject for a picture. A little 
woman was ſhearing corn on a little. 
ridge. Behind her was a boy about eight 
or nine, gleaning what fell from her hand. 
At the fide of the corn ſtood a cradle with 
an infant in it, rocked by a girl younger 
than the boy. At ſame diſtance a little 
cow was tethered, and by it a little dog 
lying. I miſſed nothing of the family 
but 'the little cat, which I ſuppoſe was 
left at home to guard the little houſe. 
How few are the neceſſities of nature, 
and how eaſily provided for? May we 
not imagine this little woman as content- 
ed, as the great Lord of the manor? 


DUNDEE is a trading town, advantage- 
ouſly fituated on the river Tay, two miles 
above 
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above where it falls into the ſea. The 
river 18 there two. miles broad and makes 
a fine appearance. The town has been 
encreaſing ever ſince the Union in the 
number of inhabitants and goodneſs of 
the houſes. They are now at work about 
a town-houſe, the plan of which they 
have from Mr Adams. Though Dundee 


1s the largeſt town in Angus, yet Forfar 


is the county town. It ſtands in the great 
valley of Strathmore, that runs from Perth 
north-eaſt to the ſea almoſt in a ſtraight 
hne, about fifty mules long, and betwixt 
four and five broad; bordered on either 
fide by hills riſing gently on the ſouth 
| fide, and on the north by the famous 
Grampians a little more elevated. Tis 
a beautiful ſtrath or valley adorned with 
houſes and planting, and interſected with 
rivers deſcending from the hills, Forfar 
is a royal burgh, poor indeed, having 
little to brag of but its antiquity. King 
Malcolm Canmore held his firſt parha- 


ment 
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ment there, and the ruins of his palace 
are yet to be ſeen. The town is ſituated 
at the fide of a lake, within which there is 
an iſland where Queen Margaret retired 
after her huſband Malcolm Canmore's de- 
ceaſe. There is a tradition in the town 
of Forfar, that to this queen, canonized 
afterward for a ſaint, we owe the cuſtom 
of the grace- drink: ſhe eſtabliſhed a rule, 
that whoever ſtaid till grace was ſaid, 
was to be rewarded with a bumper. This 
piece of hiſtory diverted us and occaſion- 
ed ſome reflections. In the rf place, it 
appears ſurpriſing that one ſhould be e- 
ternized for ſuch a trifle. I know not but 
this may have been the principal flouriſh 
in the preamble of Queen Margaret's 
patent for ſaintſhip. But when we exa- 
mine the nature and courſe of things, 
the ſurpriſe vaniſhes. Our nation was 
then in its infancy, examples of courage, 
public ſpirit, devotion, learning, tc. rare. 
Every thing makes a figure in a country 

not 
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not overſtocked with examples of the ſame 
kind. In the next age, it required the 
building a church or mortifying an eſtate 
to gain the character of ſaint, purchaſed 
by our Margaret at ſo much eaſier a rate. 
In the firſt ages, men were eſteemed he- 
roes for ſubduing a robber or for kill- 
ing a wild boar. Hercules reigns to this 
day for no higher exploits; and in this 
country, it is reported that the origin of 
Lord Sommerville's family is owing to 
the deſtroying an overgrown worm, the 
figure of which animal, and of the chiet- 
tain in the act of killing, remain cut in 
ſtone in the old kirk of Linton. Turn 
over the lives of the ancient Greek philo- 
ſophers, and many of them will be found 
eternized for a ſaying or opinion, for 
which a man would not think one jot the 
better of his pariſh miniſter. Happy are 
they who delight in fame, to hve in 
ſuch ages! The ſame circumſtances of 
a people may alſo explain how the grace- 


cup, 
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cup, a thing that among us at preſent 
would be but the maggot of a day, ſhould 
have grown into a general cuſtom, Scot- 
land being then in its infancy, deſtitute 
of laws, deſtitute of cuſtoms, rude even 
in the art of ſpeech, manners and cuſtoms 
would be eafily introduced to fill a va- 
cuity; and when a cuſtom is once intro- 
duced, even upon the ſlighteſt founda- 
tion, it continues long in vigour, becauſe 
there is nothing to put it out of its place. 
A nation advanced to maturity is in a 
different condition. Every thing, there 
being reduced to form and figure, there 
is little room left for new cuſtoms or 
new manners. Here however a diſtinc- 
tion occurs between cuſtoms that gain 
ſtrength by habit, and thoſe that are na- 
turally fluctuating, ſuch as the faſhions of 
dreſs. But at preſent being not much 
inclined to deep ſpeculation, I yield to 
nature in her purſuit of more airy game. 
And here I obſerve, that whatever may 

| be 
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be thought of the world turning worſe 
and worſe, the men in thoſe ancient times 
have not been more religious than they 
are now. Were people bribed to go to 
church by a good dinner after ſermon, 
we ſhould find churches as much crowd- 
ed as ever. In former ages too, it ſeems 
we were ſatisfied with the form of religi- 
on as well as at preſent. But what comes 
of the ladies all this while; for ſure 
Queen Margaret was too polite to think 
of a bumper as a reward to them. What- 
ever might be done in private, they would 
not be inclined to exert their proweſs in 
public. In drinking-bouts and love-in- 
trigues, they ſtrictly follow the ſcripture, 
not to let their left know what their right 
is doing. A lady to whom I was talk- 
ing of this defect in Queen Margaret's 
plan, gave me a ready anſwer. Fix the 
men, ſays ſhe, and no fear of the ladies. 
This ſolution muſt be acknowledged in- 
genious as well as ingenuous: whether 

D d d ſolid 
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ſolid or no, the ladies can beſt tell. For 
my part, I would incline to put it upon 
a better footing: the women in all ages 
have been remarkable for their piety; 
and therefore I ſuppoſe that this law was 
made for the men only: the ladies will 
obſerve decency at leaſt, without a bribe. 


Wenn I to deſcribe Forfar in the he- 
roic ſtrain, I ſhould ſay that the inhabi- 
tants are a very hoſpitable people. En- 
tertained we were by the chief magiſtrate, 
whoſe doors fly open to all ſtrangers. It 
is expected indeed that you leave vails 
anſwerable to your entertainment. If 
this ceremony happen to be neglected, 
officers of the houſehold are in the way, 
who modeſtly take you by the ſleeve, 
and, out of zeal for your reputation, put 
you in mind of your duty. 


Tux fineſt thing ſeen here, is an edi- 
fice of the moſt perfect model, appearing 


do 
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to be as ſweet a dwelling as one would 
wiſh for. It has been expoſed to ſale for 
years ; and yet, which is ſtrange, no pur- 
chaſer has been found. Tis true, it is 
not richly furniſhed, and riches go a 
great way in thoſe days. For my part, 
I willingly would have taken a leaſe of 
it, but had not money for the purchaſe. 
This building was not made with hands, 
though of human architecture. It paſſes 
by the name of Miſs Lyon. 5 


From Forfar: our company came by 
invitation to Gallery, the ſeat of Mr Ful- 
lerton, a gentleman who made his for- 
tune in the Weſt Indies, and now for 
ſome years has been ſettled in his native 
land, where he paſſes his time with caſe 
and chearfulneſs, free from the hurry of 
buſineſs and fracas of great towns, which 
he ſays he is heartily tired of. He is in- 
deed an agreeable. old man, has a very 
good houſe with fine gardens ſituated 

| upon 
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upon the river of Montroſe in Strath- 
more. He diverted us with an incident 
that happened lately. He has relations 
in the county of Cornwall. One of them, 
a young Eſquire, made him a viſit this 
ſimmer, of three or four weeks. The 
tender mamma, who had diſmal notions 
of Scotland, begged her child for God's 
ſake to return home before the weather 
ſhould break, which might be dangerous 
in ſo wild a country. Prepoſſeſſed with 
this opinion, the young gentleman with 
his governor arrived at Gallery. Could 
they fail to be ſurpriſed with the fineneſs 
of the gardens, variety of the fruits, and 
gaiety of the fields? Above all, ſome o- 
range and almond-trees ſtruck the ſage 
governor with admiration. An orange- 
tree in a pot had by ſome accident been 
left in the kitchen- garden: the graſs had 
grown up that nothing was ſeen but the 
plant. The curious governor, whom you 
may ſuppoſe a member of the Royal So- 

ciety, 
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ciety, eſpied this wonder firſt, and called 
upon his pupil to behold. Mr Fullerton, 
with a well acted indifference, ſeemed to 
know nothing of the matter, only that 
to be ſure it had been ſome ſeed of the 
orange- tree, blown there by the wind, 
or | accidentally dropt by the gardener. 
The man was raviſhed at the diſcovery— 
the pocket-book was pulled out, day and 
place marked, with all circumſtances. 
This poſhbly may be heard of in the 
tranſactions of the Royal Society. Thus 
travellers firſt impoſe upon themſelves, 
and then upon the world, - 


— ABERDEEN at preſent is one of the 
moſt flouriſhing towns in the kingdom. 
They tell me, that fince the memory of 
man the inhabitants are doubled. Their 
own manufactures are exported annually 
to the value-of near a hundred thouſand 
pounds Sterling, which is moſtly return- 
ed in ſpecie; The inhabitants of the 
| | {hire 
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{ſhire are an induſtrious people, man, wife 
and child employed ; abundance of good 
company in the town itſelf, a more ho- 
ſpitable people are no where to be met 
with. 


EpiscorAcx with the liturgy of the 
Church of England, prevails much more 
here than in the ſouthern parts; and in 
proportion, gentlemen who are no friends 
to the preſent-eſtabliſhment. However, 
of late many of them have got over the 
{cruple of taking oaths, in order to ſerve 
their friends at elections: for there is no 
reaſon to beheve that there is any change 
in their political principles. To one un- 
acquainted with the world and its man- 
ners, this muſt appear extremely ſhocking. 
To call upon God to witneſs a lie; to pro- 
miſe, to bind myſelf in the moſt poſitive 
terms, when I never intend to perform; 
what, it will be ſaid, can be more wicked? 
And yet, when I look abroad into the 


world, 
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world, and find ſo many gentlemen of 
honour acting this part with ſcarce any 
remorſe, I am puzzled and cannot help 
ſtopping ſhort to confider, whether after 
all this practice is ſo criminal. If it be, 
it is ſurely the ſingle inſtance in nature 
of a great crime attended with ſcarce any 
remorſe or indignation. But this cannot 
be. All crimes muſt give us abhorrence ; 
and be we ever ſo well read in Grotius and 
Puffendorf, there is no rule given us to 
judge of human actions ſo certain as what 
we draw from our own heart. The me- 
rit or demerit of actions is in proportion 
to the good or hurt they- do. Lying, 
ſwearing falſely, breach of promiſe, are 
criminal as tending to the diſſolution of 
ſociety, which cannot ſubſiſt without 
mutual faith and truſt among men. This 
is what makes treachery ſo odious a 
crime. On the other hand, whatever 
words a man uſes, yet if it be clearly un- 
derſtood, that no faith is intended to-be 
given 


— — — 
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given or received, they are of no moment. 
Thus it is with the common civilities and 
compliments paſſing among men, which 
one would be reckoned a fool to depend 
on. Thus, to go a little deeper, cuſtom- 
houſe oaths now-a-days go for nothing. 
Not that the world grows more wicked, 
but becauſe no perſon lays any ſtreſs up- 
on them. The duty on French wine is 
the ſame in Scotland as in England. 
But as we cannot afford to pay this high 
duty, the permiſſion underhand to pay 
Spaniſh duty for French wine, is found 
more beneficial to the revenue, than the 
rigour of the law. The oath however 
muſt be taken that the wine we import 
is Spaniſh, to entitle us to the eaſe of the 
Spanith duty. Such oaths at firſt were 


highly criminal, becauſe directly a fraud 


againſt the public; but now that the 
oath is only exacted for form's ſake, 
without any faith intended to be given 


or received, it becomes very little different 
from 
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from ſaying in the way of civility, © 1 
am, Sir, your friend, or your obedient 
< ſervant.” And in fact, we every day 
ſee merchants dealing in ſuch oaths whom 
no man ſcruples to rely upon in the moſt 
material affairs. I could with; that the ta- 
king oaths to the government, when the 
heart goes not along, were but as innocent. 
So far is plain, that when a man takes 
oaths in order to get into power, is truſt- 
ed, and betrays his truſt, nothing can be 
more vitious. But let us ſuppoſe he takes 
the oaths to preſerve his eſtate, to give 
bread to his family, or to ſerve his friend 
at an election who is friendly to the go- 
vernment; how far is this criminal ? 
We muſt examine firſt, how far it was 
right in the Parliament to impoſe ſuch 
oaths. This matter ought to be handled 
tenderly ; yet there 1s no avoiding enter- 
ing into it. Here the diſtinction natural- 
ly caſts up betwixt a manifeſt rebellion, 


and a civil war occaſioned by a contro- 
Ze e verted 
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verted title. Of the laſt ſort, none will 
queſtion the Revolution to have been; 
and thoſe gentlemen who did, and do 
ſtand out againſt the Revolution, muſt be 
allowed to be acting againſt private in- 
tereſt upon a principle of conſcience. 
One would think it hard to treat ſuch 
gentlemen as common robbers or rebels. 
All laws, human and divine, teach us to 
treat them with lenity. And indeed in 
the main, they are ſo treated. Yet of 
ſome ſeverities, they have reafon to com- 
plain. For example, if they be allowed 
the protection of the government, for 
what good reaſon ſhould they not be per- 
mitred to- gain a livelihood in any private 
way they are capable of? Why may not 
a man be an advocate, though it does 
not go clearly with his mind, that the 
Chevalier is a baſtard? This ſurely is a 
hardſhip; and the people I am talking 
of, will be apt to hold the oath of abjura- 
tion, to be rigorous and unjuſt, If they 

bow 
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bow the head in the houſe of Rimmon, 
they have the Aſſyrian for their example, 
and the prophet for their authority. To 
be peaceable ſubjects without attempting 
to diſturb the Government, they think 
is all that can reaſonably be exacted of 
them. It muſt be confeſſed, there is leſs 
to be ſaid in juſtification of thoſe who 
ſwallow the oaths, for no better reaſon 
than to aſſiſt their friend at an election. 
Yer even here, it may be thought, that 
ſuch oath, cannot be very criminal where 
no harm 1s done or intended, it being 
the ſame to the Government whether the 
one or the other candidate, both of them 
friends, be returned. This is a theme I 
thought well worthy of conſideration. It 
leſſens our horror to find that our coun- 
trymen are not ſo criminal as we at firſt 
imagine. If there be any weight in this 
apology, it ought to teach all govern- 
ments to be tender in impoſing oaths : if 


rigorous or unreaſonable, they will ſcarce 
anſwer 
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anſwer the end; and their multiplicity 
tends to break faith and confidence a- 
mong men. Balancing however ill with 
good, it may be a queſtion, whether we 
have been great ſufferers by the political 
oaths impoſed ſince the Revolution. On 
the one hand, there is the evil tendency 
we have been ſpeaking of : on the other, 
theſe oaths have been uſeful in making 
men better ſubjects, No honeſt man, by 
whatever motive prevailed on to take the 
oaths, but muſt conſider them as ſome 
pledge of his obedience; and it is fact, 
that many a one has thus been carried 
1mperceptibly from his old friends, and 
become at laſt a hearty friend to the pre- 
ſent eſtabliſhment *. 

THE 


The danger of multiplying oaths is well urged 
by this young gentleman, and yet, the benevolence of 
youth has prompted him to extenuate them. But 
« jt is dangerous to withdraw the ſmalleſt peg in the 
© moral edifice, for the whole will totter and tumble. 
« Men creep on to vice by degrees. Perjury, in or- 


te der to ſupport a friend, has become cuſtomary of 
late 
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Tre following adventure happened 
lately in Aberdeenſhire. Though the 
little god of Love has become a domeſtic 
animal, yet his wings are not ſo much 
ſhortened, but that gooſe-like, he can now 
and then make a ſhort flight. Gordo- 
nio, the ordinary fate of younger bro- 
thers, was left to ſhift for himſelf with a 
very {mall patrimony. By great penury 
and much induſtry, he has ſcraped toge- 
ther about ten thouſand pounds. When 
about fifty he fell in love ; the firſt time 
that any paſſion had touched his breaſt, 
ſave that of gain, Where had it lurked 
all this while? The young lady was a- 
verſe, 


&* late years; witneſs fictitious qualifications in the 
« eleQors of parliament- men, which are made effec. 
tual by perjury : yet ſuch is the degeneracy of the 
«« preſent times, that no man is the worſe thought of 
* on that account. We muſt not flatter ourſelves 
& that the poiſon will reach no further. A man who 
e boggles not at perjary to ſerve a friend, will in 
te time become ſuch an adept as to commit perjury 
« to ruin a friend when he becomes an enemy.“ 
$ketches, vol. IV. p. 175. 
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verſe, the man at once became a new 
creature. The change was firſt obſerved 
in his dreſs and air. The rolled ſtockings 
diſappeared, his breeches had buckles 
at the knees; and what was a new fight 
in Aberdeen, were held up by a large 
buckle behind. Fine linen, powdered 
wigs, followed of courſe : the man now 
walks erect with an open countenance. 
In a word, he would not be known to be 
the ſloven that walked about in a pace 
flow and circumſpect, his eyes upon the 
ground, fear and care imprinted on his 
viſage. The fort at laſt ſurrendered, and 
it is computed the ſiege coſt him above 
five hundred pounds. What cannot gold 
perform? He has been married above a 
twelvemonth, and is now the moſt hoſ- 
pitable man in Aberdeen. Every body 
approves of his taſte, his wife being a 
chearful and agreeable woman. He is 
ſparing of nothing but of his words, and 
to ſuch a degree, that he till retains an 
old 
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old bye-word, All in good time;“ 
which indeed he has right to appropri- 
ate, the phraſe being expreſſive of his 
own fortune. I do not remember a ſto- 
ry that comes nearer to that of Cymon 
and Iphigenia; only this 1s within the 
bounds of nature. Cymon 1s repreſent- 
ed a ſtupid fool; and yet to fall in love 
at firſt ſight, requires no ſlight degree of 
ſenſibility. But to let that paſs, our Cy- 
mon is a ſtrong inſtance how uncertain 
our gueſſes are about the characters of 
men. Fifty years of his life had paſſed, 
vrhen, by accident, he became acquaint- 
ed with the laſs that made the firſt im- 
preſſion on his heart. Had not this hap- 
pened, he would have jogged on in the 
old way, and no mortal have known, nay 
not he himſelf, what ſort of a man he is. 
Had Oliver Cromwell been much addicted 
to muſic, agriculture, or any trifling a- 
muſement, it might have kept him at 
home without thinking of overturning 
| the 
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old bye-word, © All in good time;” 
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ate, the phraſe being expreſſive of his 
own fortune. I do not remember a ſto- 
ry that comes nearer to that of Cymon 
and Iphigenia; only this is within the 
bounds of nature. Cymon is repreſent- 
ed a ſtupid fool; and yet to fall in love 
at firſt ſight, requires no ſlight degree of 
ſenſibility. But to let that paſs, our Cy- 
mon 1s a ſtrong inſtance how uncertain 
our gueſſes are about the characters of 
men. Fifty years of his life had paſled, 
when, by accident, he became acquaint- 
ed with the laſs that made the firſt im- 
preſſion on his heart. Had not this hap- 
pened, he would have jogged on in the 
old way, and no mortal have known, nay 
not he himſelf, what ſort of a man he is. 
Had Oliver Cromwell been much addicted 
to muſic, agriculture, or any trifling a- 
muſement, it might have kept him at 
home without thinking of overturning 

the 
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the contiration. Upon ſuch lender 
hinges do the * events turn. 


Tux county of Murray, is one of the 
fineſt in the kingdom; in its ſituation 
and climate, very much reſembling Eaſt 
Lothian. Elgin the county-town is beau- 
tifully ſeated in a plain upon the river 
Lofty, which runs into the ſea about 
four miles below. Its courſe lies betwixt 
two lakes; that of Spenzie-on the weſt, 
which covers a great quantity of land ; 
that of Coats on the eaſt, of a much leſs 
ſize. The old caſtle of Duffus, the ſeat 


of the family, is ſituated in a plain, cloſe 
to the lake of Spenzie, formerly a mile 


from it. This change was wrought by 
ſeveral late inundations of the river Loſ- 
ſy, which filling the lake with ſand, rai- 
ſed the water and made it overſpread much 
ground. I believe it might be poſſible 


to drain this lake altogether; but belong- 


ing to many proprietors, it is not eaſy to 
make 
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make them join in a common meaſure, 
One thing they would loſe. A great 
quantity of ſwans come down from the 
hills and reſort there in winter. Mur- 
ray is a ſandy ſoil, eſpecially toward the 
ſea. There is a great track of land eaſt 
of the river Findhorn, which in the year 
1690, was overblown with ſand, and to 
this day, has a diſmal appearance, occa- 
fioned by a pernicious cuſtom of pulling 
bent upon the ſand-hills at the ſhore, 
now prohibited by Act of Parliament. 
In the road from Innes to Gordonſton on 
the eaſt fide of the river Loſly, for a mile 
rogether, you meet with bare gravel like 
what is at the mouth of great rivers: but 
every now and then, there are pillars of 
{and about ſeven feet high, with graſs a- 
top. This formerly was all a ſandy ſoil 
about ſeven feet deep above the gravel. 
The country people by paring the ſurface 
for covering their houſes, laid the ſand 


open to the wind, which in a few years 
F ff overſpread 
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overſpread a- great ſpace of land. But 
luckily the wind blowing ſtrongly from 
the ſouth-weſt before the ſand was cover- 
ed with graſs, the whole was driven into 
the ſea; and now one will ſcarce diſcern 
where it has been. Sir Robert Gordon's 
eſtate lies a few miles weſt from the river 
Lofly upon the ſea. Such another acci- 
dent ſome years ago overſpread a part of 
this eſtate with ſand, particularly a piece 
of link ground. The ſand rotted the ſur- 
face of the links, and the ſouth wind not 
only blew the new ſand into the ſea, but 
with it the ſand that had formed the 
links; and to the ſurpriſe of every body, 
the ground below was fine foil, and had 
actually carried corn, for it was lying in 
ridges, N 


Tux moſſes in this county and in Aber- 
deenſhire, furniſh the only fuel they 
have at home; for there is no coal but 
what is brought by ſea, nor is there any 
wood 
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wood in the county, at leaſt in the low 
parts of it. Theſe moſſes are formed by 
the rotting of wood; and there is ſcarce 
a moſs that has not much wood, not quite 
diſſolved. Nothing is more evident: and 
yet it puzzles me; for by this account 
the whole ſurface of the earth muſt have 
been' moſs. Berwickſhire lics low, and 
many parts of it wet. It was once all 
wood, which ſurely was not all cut down 
for uſe, How comes it then, that there 
is not the leaſt veſtige of moſs in the low- 
er part of a county where it was moſt na- 
tural to expect it? 


Tux houſe of Innes is one of the moſt 
commodious old houſes in this country. 
The ground ſtorey is vaulted. The prin- 
cipal apartment above the vaults, conſiſts 
of two grand rooms, one of them forty- 
eight feet long; the two ſtoreys above 
contain ten well proportioned bed-cham- 
bers, and the houſe is provided with a 

handſome 
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handſome ſcale ſtair-caſe. Over the great 
door there is the following inſcription, 
Nulli certa domus, No man's habitation is 
certain. Does this inſcription ſhow a 
ſpirit of reſignation; or can vanity be 
diſcerned lurking under the maſk of hu- 
mility ? Compare this with the inſcrip- 
tion on the ſtandard of the great Saladin. 
THis BLACK sHIRT IS ALL THAT SALA- 
DIN CONQUEROR OF THE EAST SHALL 
CARRY. TO HIS GRAVE. Sure there was 
no vanity here, but an angelic modera- 
tion preſerved amid illuſtrious victories, 
| It was a great atchievement of a private 
| gentleman to build the houſe of Innes, 
| near two hundred years ago; and what 
| he had reaſon to value himſelf upon. To 
| | ſee ſuch an inſcription over the little 
door of a cottage, would indeed be ludi- 
crous ; no leſs ſo than what is reported of 
a little man elected Provoſt of Aberdeen, 
who, amid the congratulations of his ac- 
quaintance, laid his hand upon his breaſt, 


and 
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and declared that after all he was but a 
mortal man. Poſſibly one of an exalted 
ſoul would claſs the builder of Innes with 
the Provoſt of Aberdeen. For my part, I 
| ſhould value myſelf much upon ſo hand- 
ſome a performance; and am therefore of 
opinion, the inſcription, is leſs allied to 
vanity than to reſignation. In matters of 
opinion, there is no fixed ſtandard to judge 
by. Our opinions are various like our 
temper, becauſe it has great influence on 
them. 


INVERN ESS, 10th October. In this 
country a new ſcene opens which thoſe of 
the ſouth know little of. The people here 
are generally divided into tribes or clans, 
who acknowledge a chief, whom they 
more willingly obey than their king. No 
ſafety for a man who would live inde- 
pendent: he is obliged to inliſt himſelf 
into one or other clan. A gentleman, in 


order to affront a neighbour, ſtole away 
the 


- 
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the dead body of a near relation, whom 
the neighbour was preparing to bury. 
The friends were convened for the burial; 
' but behold the corpſe was gone. This oc- 
caſioned a Juſticiary trial. The only wit- 
nefles were the criminal's accomplices, all 
of them of his own name. They depo- 
ſed point blank that none of them had ſo 
much as heard of the thing, till ſpread all 
over the country, No body doubted of 
the perjury. I was ſtunned, and could 
not help obſerving to one of the Judges, 
that the ſouls of theſe people were as 
much at their chieftain's devotion, as their 
bodies. In a converſation about clanſhip, 
a gentleman of the name of Grant, a 
Lieutenant in an independent company, 
blundered out his true ſentiments, that 
he would rather hear of the Grants ſteal- 
ing three cows, than hearing of one ſtolen 
from them. This is ſavage, but not ſo 
much as may be imagined. The clans 
hate one another, but are remarkably ho- 
neſt 
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neſt to thoſe of their own name. And 
their mutual depredations are rather to 
be conſidered as repriſals than as theft. 
The caſe here is preciſely the ſame as be- 
tween Scotland and England, before and 
for ſome time after the Union of the two 
Crowns. To enliven the converſation, I 
took the part of my blunt friend, and 
flouriſhed the beſt I could upon this to- 
pic. The Captain was raviſhed. I ſaid 
further, that the old Romans were all di- 
vided into clans. When I found I was 
liſtened to, my vanity led me to diſplay a 
little of my learning. I obſerved that in 
the Roman ſtate, their tribes had like our 
clans a common name; that when a tribe 
grew numerous, it was divided into what 
the Romans called familzes; and in ſome 
of the moſt populous tribes, the families 
were again divided into ftripes or branches. 
Inthelaſt cafe, every man had four names: 
the firſt was his proper name, ſuch as Cams 
or Lucius, or Peter or John among us. The 
1180 ſecond 
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ſecond was the name of the tribe, the 
third, of the family, the fourth, of the 
branch. I added, that clanſhip is a great 
bulwark againſt abſolute monarchy and 
tyrannical government, it being eaſier to 
ſubdue one man than ten thouſand firmly 
united by all the ties of blood and friend- 
ſhip. For that reaſon, the Roman Em- 
perors never were at reſt, till they broke 
and diſſolved all the clan- connections. 
They began with opening the ſucceſſion 
of land to females; and proceeded ſtep 
by ſtep, till there remained no traces of 
clanſhip more than now in England, or 
in the ſouthern counties of Scotland. 


REPLRCTI NG afterwards on this con- 
verſation, ſeveral things occurred to me. 
Succeſſion with us has an air of accident 
more than of deſign. We admit female- 
ſucceſſion; and yet none of my mother's 
relations can ſucceed to me. If we fol- 


low nature, why ſhould brothers or fi- 
ſters 
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ſters be excluded though related only by 
the mother? If our views be political, 
why not exclude women altogether and 
keep eſtates within the name? 


In this country we ſee no good ef- 
fects of clanſhip; conſtant quarrels and 
ſomewhat like natural antipathy between 
| clans; and of courſe entire neglect of 
the public. We find nothing ſimilar in the 
Roman ſtory, if the {ſtruggles be except- 
ed betwixt the Patricians and Plebeians, 
which, on the part of the latter, were for 
liberty not ſuperiority. How to be ac- 
counted for, that the private tribe-combi- 
nation did not in the leaſt impair their pa- 
triotiſm? As the mind of man is of a li- 
mited capacity, the more regard we have 
for one ſet of men, the leſs is left to be- 
ſtow upon others; conſequently the af- 
fection a Roman had to beſtow upon one 
of another tribe could not be great : every 
one knows how little regard the Patrict- 
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ans and Plebeians had for one another. 
As clanſhip therefore muſt be unfavour- 


able to patriotiſm, we cannot ſufficiently 
admire the Roman method of education, 
which ſupported that noble affection a- 
gainſt the undermining influence of the 


clan connection. But now what ſhall 
we ſay of our family feuds, of which 
ſcarce a footſtep among the Romans. 
This ſeems a puzzling queſtion. The 
Roman clanſhip was an union or ſociety 
among equals: our clanſhip, a petty go- 
vernment of ſubjects united under one 
head or chieftain. Here light breaks in. 
A ſociety among equals tends to defence 
more than offence: a ſociety of ſubjects 
under a common chief, tends to offence 
as much as to defence. | 


Was the Roman clanſhip a proper con- 
ſtitution in a great ſtate? On the one hand, 
where one is born a ſubject of a ſtate fo 


extenſive as ſcarce to make any connec- 
tion 
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tion among individuals, he has nothing 
but merit and engaging manners to de- 
pend on. The acting a part in the middle 
of an unconcerned multitude, is next to 
acting in a ſolitude. On the other hand, 
every individual of a clan has the ſup- 
port of the whole; and is beſides em- 
boldened, by acting in the ſight of many 
who are concerned in him as friends and 
relations, who he knows will take his 
part right or wrong. This reſolves all 
into birth, with little or no regard to 
perſonal merit, which is attended with 
every inconyenience that is remarkable 
in hereditary nobility. tow | 


N. B. Tux reader will judge, whether 
this young gentleman had not only made 
good uſe of his time, but had alſo been 
in the practice of a common-place-book, 
long before this firſt excurſion. 
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